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CHAPTER I 

A NEW FROCK 

1 DOUBT if it’s SO much fun being engaged as 
some people think.” 

Peggy was putting some finishing touches to the 
garment she was making. She paused to smooth 
what she had been just doing with the tip of her 
finger. As she did so she added with a contem- 
plative air : 

” A girl thinks it must be splendid fun to be 
engaged. There isn’t much fun about it some- 
times.” 

Ethel Osborn smiled. She eyed Peggy as if she 
were a curiosity. 

” My dear Peggy, your girl who thinks it’s 
splendid fun being engaged must be very young 
and very simple. If she isn’t she knows it’s 
rotten.” 

“I’m not sure that you’ve any right to say that ; 
it certainly isn’t rotten.” 

“ What does your girl expect when she’s 
engaged ? She thinks she’s going to have presents 
given her — anyhow, a ring. I believe there are 
girls — of a sort— who become engaged just for the 
sake of getting an engagement ring.” 

“ Nonsense I Don’t be so silly I ” 

“ Just look at the fuss that’s made about it. As 
soon as they’re engaged they begin to worry about 
the ring. Every time they meet an acquaintance 
they’re asked if they haven’t got it yet. When 
they have got it it is handed round ; everybody 
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admires it. If it has cost the man a packet they re 
happy; if it’s something cheap they’re not sure if 

they haven’t made a mistake.” 

Ethel, what rubbish are you talking ? Are you 
suggesting that I only became engaged to Stanley 

because I wanted a ring ? ” ^ 

“ Why did you say that being engaged isn’t 
all fun? Have you found out that the stones in 
your ring are false? ” 

“ How dare you hint at such a thing ? I’m just 
worried about Stanley’s prospects. I’ve b^n 
engaged to him just over a year. He doesn’t like 
long engagements . ” 

“ And do you? Well, there’s one thing to be 
said for a long engagement, it wards off the evil 
day of marriage.” 

I suppose you think it’s smart to talk like that. 
When we first became engaged Stanley thought we 
could be married in a month or two — he is so 
sanguine, or was then. He was quite certain that 
something or other of his would be produced and 
make his fortune. Nothing has been produced ; 
nothing looks as if it were likely to be produced. 
Now he’s in a state of the deepest hump ; he 
actually talks about emigrating to Canada. Do 
you think it’s fun being engaged to a man who 
talks like that? ” 


“ Anyhow, your prospects have unproved. 
You’re getting six guineas a week now; before 
long you’ll be getting sixteen; you’re on the high 
road to become a star of musical comedy. I keep 
on announcing the fact in at least one paragraph a 
week.” 


If I am, what’s the good of that? Do you 
think Stanley would live on mv earnings? When 
I become his wife my acting days will be done, I 
shall have made my last appearance on the boards 
ecu’ ever.” 
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“ Oh, we know all about that! All nice young 
actresses leave the stage when they’re married, and 
come back to it twelve months afterwards.” 

” You’re the sort of person to cheer one up.” 

” My dear, they can’t keep off it.” 

” You’ll find I can keep off it. If I thought that 
I should have to go back to the stage after I was 
married, I’d never be married at all. I’m sure that 
married life doesn’t go with the stage. I’m not 
fond of the theatre anyhow, I’ve seen too much of it. 
Dad and the mater both grew to hate it before they 
died. My mother always hoped that I should never 
be an actress. When I had to go through a stage 
door to earn a living for her — you know when she 
was paralysed she couldn’t earn a farthing for her- 
self — the idea that I had become an actress because 
of her, I am sure, hastened her end. I have been 
keeping myself now for more years than I care to 
count.” 

” One would think you were a centenarian.” 

” I was twenty-two on the twenty-eighth of last 
month, being April as ever was; that’s how near I 
am to being a centenarian.” She held up the 
garment on which she was engaged. ” I believe 
this is going to be rather a nice frock, don’t you 
know.” 

” It’s going to be more than nice. If you 
have such an objection to the stage you might try 
your hand at dressmaking ; just with the two words, 
‘ Ailsa — Modes,’ across the window of a shop in 
Bond Street I believe you would make your 
fortune.” 

” I am twenty-two ” — Miss Simpson continued 
^her previous remarks without paying any heed to 
what Miss Osborn had said. ” I began to work 
when I was sixteen, so I’ve been at it nearly six 
years. In that time I have learnt just enough of 
the stage to be quite sure that I don’t want to know 
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any more — It’s so difficult to know how to arrange 
for the fastening up of a dress; I’m sure I don’t 
know how I’m going to fasten this. Mind you, 
Tm not saying a word against the theatre, that 
would be both silly and ungrateful. It’s been 
kind enough to me, and I don’t know what I 
should have done without it ; but it just happens 
that it doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“ I don’t think that you have any right to 
complain. So far as I know you’ve never been 
out of a shop.” 

” I haven’t, and I’m not complaining; only — I 
hope to have done with it when I become Mrs 
Stanley Brock. If 1 ever have to go back to it, as 
you so kindly suggest, it will be a pretty bad day 
for me. I really think Td rather try dressmaking. 
How much do you think I ought to get for a frock 
like this? ” 

” How much has it cost you ? ” 

I was reckoning it up only yesterday — less 
than a guinea, all in.” 

“My hat I And I paid three guineas for the 
thing I’ve got on — ^at a sale, mind you — at a 
special price even for a sale. The saleswoman 
declared that I was getting it for less than cost price. 
Compared to that gown of yours this is nothing 
bu^t a rag. And look at the work you’ve put into 

it* 

“I have put a good deal of work— and it is well 
finished off.” 

Mi^ Simpson was holding up the garment in 

question to enable its good points to be displayed 

to the best advantage. Miss Osborn observed it 
critically. 

“ It’s a dream my dear, that’s what that frock 
® dream. I know a woman whom it would 

^ believe she’d give you a tenner for 
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** Would she? I’d like to take her tenner, but 
the fact is I’ve got to wear the thing myself. I’ve 
nothing decent to wear. Tm going out with Stan 
next Sunday, and it does seem to cheer him up so 
to see me in a nice new frock. I don’t believe as a 
rule he knows what it is that does cheer him up, 
but Vm sure it’s the frock. Would you like to see if 
it suits me, and if it fits, and all that sort of thing ? 
I don’t expect that anyone will come in here. I 
can make a bolt if anyone does. I’ll give you a 
private view if you like.” 

For reasons which are hidden from the average 
man the average woman likes to have a ” private 
view ” of her friend in her newest gown, especially 
in that rank of society to which Miss Simpson and 
Miss Osborn belonged. It was a completely 
successful function, that ” trying on.” Ethel 
Osborn was enthusiastic- 

” My dear,” she declared, ” you will never make 
a great actress.” 

“That’s dead sure.” Miss Simpson was sur- 
veying herself in the toilet glass which had been 
brought in from the adjoining bedroom and placed 
upon the floor. “ If only because I don’t want to- 
I should think no one could be a great actress who 
didn’t want to be.” 

“ But you were born a great dressmaker. Let’s 
get a little syndicate together. I believe in you 
to that extent that even I would contribute. 
It’s my firm conviction that in a very short 
time you will have as large a business as you 
choose.” The speaker was still engaged in a 
critical observation of the other. “ Do you 
know I’ve made a discovery — with the aid of 
that frock. I’ve discovered that you’re really 
pretty.” 

“ It’s the frock, my dear. Anyone can look 
pretty in a really pretty frock.” 
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“ There must be something inside the frock, how- 
ever pretty the frock may be. Peggy, you’re 
lovely.” 

” Stuff and nonsense! Ethel Osborn, what’s the 
matter with you this morning? You do keep talk- 
ing such utter rubbish.” 

“ Peggy Simpson, I wonder you haven’t married 
a duke before this.” 

” My dear, why should I ? ” 

“The Frivolity girls have reputations for 
marrying dukes — why haven’t you, or at any rate 
someone with a tremendous lot of money? Why 
haven’t you been bombarded with love letters? ” 

“ I’ve had my share.” 

“ Peggy 1 ” 

“ Any girl who acts at the Frivolity has to have 
her share. If she didn’t I believe she’d be reported 
to the management and get her notice. Of course 
I’m only rotting, but I’m quite sure that no girl 
has acted — if you can call it acting — for as much 
as a month without having had her little lot of what 
you call ‘ love letters.’ ” 


‘ Goon, my dear, I smell copy. ‘Confessions 
of a coming star in Musical Comedy— Miss Ailsa 
Lawrence on her love letters.’ I know where 

they d give me two guineas, and perhaps three, for 
that article as soon as written.” 


or 


You d better not dare to put my name to it 
there’ll be trouble.” »‘***‘e lo it. 


f ' right, my dear, try to keep your best 

fn^d from earning her daily bread. fVe heard a 

encountered It in real life. Hon^tly, whaTs^rt S 
love letters do you have? ” ^ 

•‘What sort do you expect? What kind of 
creature do you imagine it is who turns himself 
inside out to a girl he’s only seen on the stagrind 

knows nothing about? Some of them are rather 
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pathetic. About three years ago a man kept 
writing to me nearly every other day. Really and 
truly, in a sort of a kind of a way, some of his 
letters went to my heart — they did. At last I 
agreed to meet him. We lunched together.” 

” Lunched? ” 

” Yes, lunched — I said lunched. You needn’t 
turn up your nose at me,” 

” I wasn’t; my nose won’t turn up,” 

” And you needn’t smile.” 

” My dear, I’ve got to smile, you’re so delicious. ” 
” He had told me in his letters that he was in 
the early thirties; he turned out to be thirty-six; 
very lean, very silent. For fifteen years he had 
lived practically alone in some out-of-the-way place 
in North-west Canada, just managing to keep body 
and soul together. Then one day he found gold 
upon his property — in a little hollow which in 
winter was nine or ten feet under water. He didn’t 
believe it at first; he thought he must be mistaken. 
First of all he found one small nugget, then 
another; then he took a piece of what I think he 
called quartz and broke it up with a hammer and 
found traces of gold in that. Then he took another 
piece of quartz and sent the whole lot off to some 
government office to be tested. When the report 
came back he was startled. My dear, he sold that 
piece of land for more than five hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

” More copy! I see a five-pound note in this. 
What became of your friend? What was his 
name? ” 

” Never mind his name. According to him — 
and I quite believed what he said — he had never 
had any real acquaintance with any woman in his 
life. He had come back to England with his 
fortune, hoping to find a wife. He made me the 
queerest kind of offer. He offered, as coolly and 
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quietly as if it were a business proposition, to give 
me two hundred and fifty thousand pounds if I 
would consent to marry him.” 

” Was the man in earnest? If so, in the name 
of all that’s wonderful, my dear child, why didn’t 
you ? ” 

” Between ourselves, Ethel, it’s quite possible I 
might have done.” 

” You might have done? What do you mean? 

I asked, why didn’t you? ” 

” He died- I was to have lunched with him — 
we had got into the habit of lunching together two 
or three times a week; he failed to keep his appoint- 
ment. He had rooms in Cork Street. I had been 
there two or three times for tea. I felt sure he 
would have kept his appointment if it had not been 
for some very sufficient reason. I called to inquire 
if he wasn’t well. The landlord opened the front 
door and told me he was dead. The landlord 
asked me in. He had died in his sleep during the 
night, the doctor said from some disease of the 
heart. It turned out that he had some distant 
relations, who, I understood, divided his money 
between them.” 

” Is that all? ” Miss Simpson had paused. 

y That is all, so far as I’m concerned. As I 
said, I might have married him had he lived — there 
was something about him which began to attract me. 
But he didn’t give me time. He was dead within 
a month of my first making his acquaintance.” 

” Some girls would have married him in a great 
deal less than a month for two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

** I dare say; I didn’t. Suppose he had died 
directly after I had married him — it would have 
been dreadful.” 

” That doesn’t follow in the very least. Some 
girls point of view in that case would have been 
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that they had got all that money for practically 

nothing.’- , • i > 

“ My dear, I don’t care what some girls point 

of view would have been. Talking of letters 

from unknown writers, there’s one there. ^ You can 

look at it if you like; it might amuse you. 

Miss Simpson called her friend’s attention to an 
envelope which was on the table at which she was 
working. Miss Osborn picked it up. By now 
Miss Simpson had passed from her new gown back 
into her old one. The other made a comment on 
the envelope she had picked up, having observed 
the words which were embossed on the flap. 

“ Carlton Club. My word, that’s some address I 
Handwriting unform^ and youthful — I should 

say a boy’s.” i.. i u 

“ He says he’s twenty-one. So you think the 
frock will do as it is, without altering ; any sugges- 
tions you make shall be acted on.” 

” You cannot paint the lily — you cannot improve 
that gown; it’s just perfect as it is.” Miss 
Osborn had taken the letter out of the envelope. 
“ What’s this? This is a proposal of marriage.” 
It seems to be.” 

” Seems to be? There’s no seeming about it. 
This is a regular proposal of marriage made by 
someone who appiears to be very much in earnest. 
What’s the gentleman’s name? Frank Picard. 
What have I heard just recently about someone 
named Picard? Oh, of course, I know. 

The speaker seemed to be a little excited. ‘ If this 
is the Frank Picard I’m thinking of, you’ve got 
something here which is worth a good deal more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Who’s that ? It’s someone at the door.” 

” Come in I ” 

The door opened and a gentleman entered. 
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CHAPTER II 


A DESPAIRING LOVER 

The gentleman who entered was Mr Stanley Brock. 
He was quite good-looking ; good-looking, too, in 
a sense which suggested intellect; and, one might 
almost add, the cult which some suppose to have 
been lost for ever — Bohemian. Stanley Brock was 
an excellent example of your extremely clever, free- 
and-easy young gentleman, up-to-date. He was 
prett}^ tall and he was pretty broad; his hair was 
dark; his moustache minute; his nose aquiline; his 
chin square; his eyes grey; his mouth just a trifle 
long lipped. He wore a green soft felt hat on the 
back of his head, a good deal on one side. The 
^ colour of his waistcoat was light grey, with blue 
enamel buttons; being rather open at the top 
adequate space was given for the display of a blue 
necktie tied in a large, artistic bow. 

Undoubtedly he was a most presentable looking 
person, if his taste in dress was a little lurid. 
Unfortunately he did not appear at that moment to 
the best advantage. This was a person whose 
attitude towards life should have been one of 
continual sunshine. Just then, from his point of 
view, the sky was overcast; the sun had hidden 
its countenance; for him the outlook was black 
and gloomy — so black, so gloomy, that as he 
came into the presence of those two ladies he even 
forgot his manners. Not only did he not take his 
hands out of his jacket pockets, he did not even 
remove his hat. Nor did he vouchsafe a word of 
greeting. With an air of extreme depression he 
sauntered towards what was no doubt a familiar 
armchair on the other side of the room. 

i8 
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The two girls observed him, Miss Simpson 
glancing up from her frock with an expression on 
her countenance which certainly did not suggest 

an enthusiastic greeting. 

“Good morning, Mr Stanley Brock. Where is 
your little black boy — have you lost him on the 
road? “ Her tone was not altogether cordial. 

Mr Brock made no attempt to reply till he had 
settled himself at his ease in that armchair. If his 
manner was intended to suggest despair it was 

possibly a trifle overdone. 

“ If the allusion is to my hat, it won’t come off. 
I am bowed down under a weight of black care 
which obscures my good manners. Neale’s a 
beast. Good morning, Miss Osborn.” 

Miss Osborn, who had risen from her chair, was 
holding in her hand the envelope and its enclosure 
which she had taken from the table. 

“ Good morning, Mr Brock. Peggy, if you 
don’t mind, I should like to take this letter with me 
upstairs and look the matter up. Unless I’m very 
much mistaken I may be able to give you some useful 
information about the writer of this epistle, say in — 
do you think I might come back in half an hour? ” 
“ In less, my dear. Mr Brock is loo much bowed 
down under his load of care to mind your coming 
or going. Pray don’t leave me at his mercy, in 
the absence of his good manners, a moment longer 
than you can help. It will be awful for me. 
Certainly being engaged isn’t all fun.” 

Smiling, the letter in her hand, Miss Osborn 
left the room. The moment she had gone Miss 
Simpson turned her attention to the gentleman on 
the armchair. 

“ Mr Stanley Brock, take off your hat.” With a 
groan Mr Brock did as he was bid. “ Sit up, and 
say ‘ Good morning, Peggy.’ ” The gentleman 
remonstrated. 
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“ What’s the good of saying good morning when 
it’s not good morning? I tell you Neale’s a 

“ Does that mean that he’s returned the play ? ” 
“ Oh dear no! On the contrary, he’s accepted 


It. 
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Accepted it! Stan I Then what are you look- 
ing like that for ? ” 

“ He’s accepted it — even effusively.” 

“ Why are you so trying? If the man has 

Has he 


accepted the play what more do you want ? 
offered you wretched terms? ” 

“ Mr Neale is of opinion that my play would 
almost certainly capture the town. He sees a 
fortune in it for both of us — especially for him. All 
he suggests is that we should produce the play 
together.” 

“What do you mean by that? I wish you 
would speak plainly.” 

“I’m trying to. Give me time and I will speak 
quite as plainly as Mr Neale. Peggy, Neale’s a 
beast ! ’ ’ 

“ You’ve said so already, but you’ve said nothing 
to explain why he’s a beast. I suppose there is 
some reason.” 

Mr Neale is also a business man — and a 
generous soul- He feels that in a matter of this 
sort we ought to go shares — what he calls shares. 
If I will find half the expenses of production, or 
induce my friends to find it among them — friends! 
as if I had any friends with money I — then the play 
can go to rehearsal at once, and begin to capture 
the town as soon as ever I please.” 

“ What does he call half the cost of produc- 
tion? ” 

Five hundred pounds— that’s his idea of half.” 

Five hundred pounds is a good deal of 
money.” 
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“ It’s more than I have ever had in all my life, or 
am ever likely to have. So far as I’m concerned 
it’s a sum beyond the dreams of avarice — 
absolutely.” 

Miss Simpson was staring at the garment on 
which she was still supposed to be engaged, 

Do you believe the play would be a success? ” 

” What a question to ask the man who wrote it! 
My dear Peggy, no one knows if a given play will 
or will not be successful. A theatre is a place of 
mystery ; no one who is associated with it can be 
sure of anything. Perfect drivel, stuff with no 
pretence to anything good about it, may find the 
town in some queer mood and draw people of all 
sorts and conditions to packed houses until good- 
ness alone knows when; a play which everyone 
concerned is perfectly convinced is just the sort of 
thing to please the theatrical public may fall as 
dead as a door nail and not even attract dead heads. 
So far as I’m concerned, I do believe in my play. 
I ought to — it’s cost me thought enough. If I 
had the cash I’d take a theatre myself and bring it 
out entirely on my own. I believe it would win for 
me both coin and reputation. Five hundred pounds I 
If I could Pd spend on it five thousand, in the con- 
viction that it would quite possibly win for me forty 
thousand. But I haven’t got the money, and I’ve 
no more chance of getting it than of getting the 
moon. When I heard from Neale I gained a foot 
in height; when I heard his terms I lost a yard. 
That’s the truth. When I went to the theatre I 
felt like soaring to the skies; when I came away I 
felt like dying in a ditch — which will probably be 
the end of me.” 

” Don’t be so silly I That sort of talk doesn’t 
sound like you at all.” 

” I dare say not- But when you encounter 
nothing but disappointment, day after day, month 
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after month, all the stuffing gets knocked out of 
you. You’re a rag.” 

“ But surely you must know someone who has 
got five hundred pounds, someone who has enough 
faith to let you have it. It can’t be difficult to get 
up a syndicate of five hundred pounds.” 

” Glad to hear you think so. I don’t know where 
to turn to start it. I might get together fifty 
pounds at a push, but five hundred 1 — my dear 
Peggy, it’s impossible.” 

“ And your other play — I thought you expected 

to hear about that.” 

“ I don’t know about expected. Mr Levi Isaacs 
Faulkner — I believe his real name is Isaacs — told 
me that I should hear, and I know that I haven’t — 
that’s all. No one in his office seems to know any- 
thing about it. Possibly they’ve used the script 
for pipe-lights, or for some other useful purpose. 
I can get no news of it of any sort or kind. No, 
Peggy, I’m a beaten man. I’m going to chuck the 
game; you’d better chuck me.” 

” Thank you, I’d rather not. It so happens that 
I intend to be Mrs Stanley Brock.” 

” I’m going to emigrate; that, my dear, is what 
I’m going to do.” 

“ Then I shall emigrate with you.” 

“ That will be an extremely wise thing of you to 
do. \Ve’ll get some shack somewhere in the 
Canadian wilderness and there we’ll live together 
as paupers until we die.” 

“ We shall do nothing of the sort. Really, 

Stanley, you are too ridiculous! I don’t believe 

five hundred pounds is so hard to find as you make 

out. W^hat would you say if I were to find it mv- 
self?” ^ 

You ! May I ask, Miss Simpson, where you 
propose to find it? ” 

” At this moment I can’t tell you. I haven’t 
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thought about it. But I’ve a sort of feeling that if 
I do set to work to think I could find it for you. 
Oh, Stanley, if you only knew how Td love to 

find it!” 

” No doubt; a good many people would love to 
find it. But I didn’t come here to bore you with 
my worries.” 

” Bore me? In the first place your worries are 
mine, and I’m just as anxious for you to make a 
big success as you can be yourself. Perhaps you 
don’t realise that your success would be mine. 
The idea of boring me is really too ridiculous. 

” It’s very sweet of you, my' dear, to talk like 
that. You surely are a most comforting soul to 
talk to. But, all the same, the fact remains that I 
did not come to talk rot about my plays, ^ I just 
came to ask you to come and lunch with me.” 

” That doesn’t sound as if you were stony.” 
“Who said anything about being stony? 
You’re perfectly aware that I do earn occasional 
precarious shillings by getting stuff printed some- 
where, and that occasionally I do get paid for it. 
It so happens that I’ve got enough to treat you to 
an eighteen-penny luncheon, and I’ve set my heart 
on a bottle Of a certain Moselle. Say yes.” ^ 

“ I’ll be delighted to lunch with you, if that s 
what you mean, and to share the Moselle. Stan, 
I’ve got a new frock — it’s just finished — Shall I 
wear it to lunch with you? ” 

She held up the garment for him to look at. 

“ If you wear a radiantly splendid gown like 
that — I supp)ose it’s a gown ? It looks to me as if 
it might be anything.” 

“ What a foolish person the average young man 
can be— of course it’s a gown. Are you asking me 
out to lunch to-day? ” _ 

“ Of course I’m asking you out to lunch to-day. 
He glanced at his watch- ** It’s just after twelve. 
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ril call for you at twenty minutes past one, lunch 
at half-past- What I was going to say was that if 
you look very lovely I shan’t dare to oflfer you an 
eighteen-penny lunch, I shall have to make it at 

least half a crown.” 

“ Would the extra shilling break you ? 

” No; in fact I think I’d rather make it half a 

crown.” 

” Then I shall put the frock on — ^and you can 
make it half a crown. Stanley, don’t look so over- 
cast. Behave as if you were going to have a 
delightful lunch — with me, and my new frock. 
Stan, you’ll love it.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder. The mere prospect bucks 
me up.” He rose from his chair. ” Then till 
twenty minutes past one.” 

” I’ll be ready.” He made as if to move towards 
the door. ” Stan, do you know you haven’t kissed 
me once. You’re not dreaming of going without 
giving me one.” 

” I’m afraid, you’re dangerous. If I once begin 
to kiss you I shall never want to stop. You’re an 
example of how appetite comes with eating.” 

” I’m not sure that that’s a nice thing for you to 
say. Pray just what do you mean ? ” 

” It’s not easy to explain. I believe you know 
without my explaining. -When I get close to you 
I want to get closer and closer ; when I start to 
taste your lips I can’t leave off. Ujxm my word, 
Peggy, I want to keep on kissing you until further 
notice- To ask me to kiss you is to lead me into 
temptation. If I once put my lips to yours I don’t 
know when I may stop.” 

” Well ” — the lady went a little closer to him and 
looked him straight in the face — ” you might at any 
rate try— by beginning to kiss me once.” 

He on his side, moving closer towards her, acted 
on the lady’s instructions. 



CHAPTER HI 

WANTED FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 

Miss Osborn, having knocked discreetly at the 
door, being bidden to enter, came into the room to 
find Mr Brock just on the point of leaving, and 
Miss Simpson still engaged with some deUils ot 
her frock. Mr Brock paused to address the lady 

before he went. t t , 

“ Miss Osborn, I’m not sure that I oughtn t to 

say good-bye. I’m not sure that I shan t be toss- 
ing on the billows, in an ernigrant ship — steerage 
— ^before this time next week.” 

The lady seemed startled. 

“ Mr Brock! you’re not serious? ” 

It was Miss Simpson who replied: 

“Of course he isn’t! I don’t know why he 
talks like that, but he will do it. He’s no more 

likely to emigrate than you are.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Miss Osborn, 

“ some little time ago I was thinking of emi- 
grating. I had an attack of the blues, work was 
preternaturally hard to get, England seemed to 
me to be played out, and I had ^half a mind to 

make a fresh start somewhere else.” 

Mr Brock took advantage of the lady’s confes- 
sion. Addressing Miss Simpson, he held both 

hands out in front of him. 

- “There you are! Miss Osborn’s case is my 
own. To me there is no doubt that England is 
played out. I’ve only got to make up my mind 
where to make a fresh start and a passage will be 

booked — steerage.” ^ 

“ In the meanwhile,” observed Miss Simpson, 

25 
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“perhaps you’ll be so good as to call 
punctually at twenty minutes past one and taKe 

me out to lunch.” 1*1 1^^* 

“ I will, to the moment. It may be the last 

time for years that I shall have the chance of givmg 

you an English lunch.” , • ». 

“ It’s all very well for you to laugh at him, 
remarked Miss Osborn when the gentleman had 
gone, “ but he does seem to me to have a M 
of the blues. Is there anything particularly 


wrong ? ” , . 1 • u 

Miss Simpson had sat down by the table, with 

the frock upon her knee. She herself seemed 

to be a little depressed. Her tone was not 


buoyant. . 

“ Ethel, things aren’t rightly arranged, it is 

wrong that a man’s whole future should be spoilt 

by the want of such a sum as five hundred 

pounds.” 

“It may be wrong, but it’s a very common 
case. That is a subject upon which I propose to 
write an article, some day. I’m convinced that 
there are hosts of people who, for the want of half 
that sum, are kept from making a good position 
for themselves. For what, in Mr Brock’s case, is 
that precise amount wanted? ” 

“ Five hundred pounds as some contribution 
towards the cost of production will induce Mr 
Neale to bring out a play of Stanley’s which he is 
convinced will make his fortune. You may smile. 
I know lots of dramatists who have written worth- 
less plays have been convinced that they will make 
their fortunes, but in Stanley’s case I believe he’s 
right. If I only knew where to lay my hands on 
five hundred pounds, the play should be produced 
at once, and then you’d see ! ” 

“ My dear, I’m quite sure you’re right. I 
believe in Mr Brock almost as much as you do. 
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If you really and truly want five hundred pounds, 
I think I can put you in the way of getting it, 
in — well, in a very short time.*’ 

Miss Simpson showed signs of animation. 

“ Ethel! do you mean it? ” The speaker looked 
at her friend with doubtful eyes. “ Of course you 
don’t mean it. You’re in want of live hundred 
pounds at least as much as 1 am ; if you knew how 
to get it I’m very sure you would.” 

” As a matter of fact I do want money, and I 
do know how to get it ; at least I know how you 
might get it. I’m afraid I never should— at least, 
that way. We don’t all get the same chances, my 
dear.” 

” Now what are you driving at ? I know you’re 
only making fun of me — don’t imagine for a 
moment that I think you’re serious.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken; I am,” She 
held out a sheet of paper. “This is the letter 
which was on your table, the one signed Frank 
Picard. I’ve been looking up the writer. As I 
expected, he’s not plain Frank Picard, he’s Sir 
Frank Picard, and he happens to be one of the 
richest men in England, probably the richest un- 
married man.” 

“ How do you know? ” 

“ All the world knows. He was twenty-one 
last year. There were most tremendous doings at 
his place, Dunston Park ; all the papers were full 
of them. He came into a clear two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, besides accumulations 
amounting to goodness knows how much. His 
father died twelve years ago; his mother has been 
sole guardian. In her hands practically the whole 
of the income has been put aside — invested in gilt- 
edged securities, until now the capital sum is 
simply enormous. ’ ’ 

“ You may be correct. It may be right or it 
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may be wrong— but I don’t see, whichever way it 

is, how it interests me.’* 

“ I should have thought it was the sort of infor- 
mation which would interest a young lady about 
a gentleman who has made her an offer of 
marriage.” 

“Ethel! Again I ask, what are you driving 
at? The man of whom you are speaking is an 
entire stranger to me ; I never saw him in my 
life.” 

“ He seems to have seen you. Here, at any 
rate, in black and white, as clearly expressed as it 
very well could be, is an offer of marriage which 
is as valid an offer as was ever made.” 

Miss Osborn was regarding the speaker with 
wide open eyes. 

“ Do you really think that I would regard that 
sort of stuff as if it were meant in earnest?” 

Miss Osborn shrugged her shoulders. 

“ It’s impossible to say how you may regard it. 
I only know that just now you were talking about 
how glad you would be to be able to lay your 
hands upon five hundred pounds.” 

“ That was for Stanley Brock — I don’t want it 
myself.” 

“ I quite understood. What does it matter who 
it’s for? I told you that I could put you in the 
way of getting it. I will — that’s all.” 

“ What rubbish are you talking? What crack- 
brained idea have you got in your head? ” 

“Sir Frank Picard has made you an offer of 
marriage.” 

“ It wasn’t meant seriously. You know 
perfectly well it wasn’t.” 

I know nothing of the kind. I tell you again 
that I never heard of one which struck me as being 
meant more seriously.” 

Ethel, perhaps you’ll be so good as to let me 
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have some idea of what it is you’ve got in your 
head. I tell you that that letter was not meant 
seriously- Are you suggesting that I should treat 
it as if it were ? Can it have escaped your memory 
that I am engaged to one man already, or are you 
hinting that I should throw Stanley over? ” 

Miss Osborn was standing by the table. She 
was a tali, strongly built young woman, twenty- 
eight years old, with something in her manner and 
bearing which suggested that she might be a good 
ten years older. The comparison between herself 
and Miss Simpson was striking. There was some- 
thing about the younger woman which suggested 
innocence, and ignorance which was almost child- 
like. Miss Osborn seemed to be a woman of the 
world, hard as nails, quick to see an advantage, 
keen to grasp it, the sort of person who would be 
chary to lose an opportunity of improving her 
position, no matter at whose expense- Smart in 
her appearance, if anything, too smart, cool, self- 
possessed, not bad looking, having gained an 
advantage it would not be easy to take it from her 
again. 

She emphasised her words by gestures with the 
letter which she still continued to hold, 

“ Peggy, Pm not going to suggest anything 
outrageous. I’m merely going to ask you to show 
that you are possessed of at least a small amount of 
common sense. Please will you answer one or two 
questions? ” 

“ It depends upon what they are. Look here, 
Ethel, I don’t know that I ever meant you to see 
that letter,” 

“You told me to read it — or as good as told 
me.” 

” I dare say ; but I never dreamt that you’d look 
at it in this sort of way. Just give me the letter — 
and get it out of your mind,” 
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“ Don’t be silly — listen to what I have to say 

just answer me one or two qu^tions- 

“ What are your questions ^ , , r c* 

“ Is this the first letter you ve had trom oir 


Frank Picard?” 

“ No, of course it isn’t— if you ve read it you 
ought to be able to see that for yourself. ^ I ve 
had a lot of that sort of stuff lately. That s the 

fourth from Sir Frank Picard.” 

“The fourth! Spread over what space oi 


That’s the 


time? 

“ During the last four days I ve had one trom 

him each day.” 

“ All like this? ” 

The girl smiled, as if the question amused 
her. 

“ Rather more so, if anything. My dear, 
you’ve no idea what rubbish some men will send 
through the post. According to his own story, 
Mr Picard — or Sir Frank Picard, or whatever he 
is — saw me for the first time in his life four nights 
ago, and had never heard of me till he saw me. 
The poor fellow must be of feeble intellect, 
because the sight of me seems to have turned his 

head.” 

“Don’t you think anything of the kind! I 
should say that Sir Frank Picard was a perfectly 
healthy, normal young man — or he wouldn’t look 
at just such a girl as you. It’s quite common few- 
young men to fall in love at sight, only in most 
cases it’s a story of hopeless affection. The 
writer of this letter must be very young as well as 
very rich. He considers himself in a position to 
choose a wife where he pleases. He chooses you — 
and why shouldn’t he? He’s as much in earnest 
as ever a young man was, and he’s clearly 
accustomed, if he wants a thing, to have it. 
Accept his offer and he’ll marry you at sight — or 
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as nearly at sight as can be managed. You try 
it, my dear, and see,” 

Miss Simpson appeared to be in a state 01 con- 
siderable agitation. 

“My dear Ethel, you are absolutely dense I 
Are you really suggesting that should throw 

Stan ov'er for a perfect stranger? ” 

“ Accept Sir Frank Picard to-day and he 11 
probably be willing to give you any amount, in 
reason, to be let off to-morrow. Then you can 
marry your Stan.*’ 

Miss Simpson, placing herself on a chair, 
stared at Miss Osborn as if she presented a 
singular study. She asked her rather an odd 
question — especially under the circumstances. 

“ How long have I known you, Ethel? ’’ 

“ My dear, you’ve known me long enough to be 
aware that I’d never offer you anything but sound 
advice. One, or two, or even three thousand 
pounds are a mere drop in the ocean to a man like 
this.*’ Miss Osborn waved the letter. “ He can 
afford to pay for his whistle.” 

“ Ethel I — how horrid you are! Are you going 
to suggest that I’m what you call his ‘ whistle ’ ? 

“ A woman has as much right to be business- 
like as a man — this sort of thing should be a 
question of business to her. There are girls who 
would marry Sir Frank Picard at sight.” 

“Are there? And do you suppose I’m one? 
Am I to marry him merely because he’s rich? ” 

“ Certainly — he wants to marry you because 
you’re pretty, so why shouldn’t you marry him 
because he’s rich ? Two hundred thousand 
pounds a year, my dear, and accumulations, and 
Dunston Park — that’s his place in the country — 
and a husband, a dear boy who has lost his head, 
as well as his heart, because of you — what more 
can you want? If you ask me to be candid, I’ve 
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no doubt that you’d be as happy — to put it mildly 
as Lady Frank Picard as — well, as Mrs Stanley 

^3 rock 

“ I don’t ask you to be candid — I hate and detest 
that sort of candour. You’re a perfect pig I I 
never suspected you of that sort of thing. Let me 
tell you that I’d sooner marry Stanley Brock with- 
out a shilling in his pocket than— well, than any- 
one else with millions.” 

Again Miss Osborn shrugged her shoulders. 
“Very well, tastes differ. I’m not suggesting 
there’s anything wrong with yours. I only wish 
I had your chance, that’s all. I suppose you 
couldn’t induce this young gentleman to pass his 


offer on.” 

“ If you’ll let him know your views upon the 
subject perhaps he will be willing to oblige you.” 

“ If I only thought so — my dear, I’d let him 
know my views upon the subject as fast as the 
resources of science would enable me. As, how- 
ever, I doubt his willingness to oblige, perhaps 
you’ll permit me to point out that, lacking the 
necessary shilling, Mr Brock seems rather more 
disposed to emigrate than marry.” 

“ You’ve no right to talk like that! How dare 


you 1 ” 

“My dear, what have I said? You needn’t 
flare out at me like that. You told me yourself 
that Mr Brock wanted money, and that you’d do 
anything to get him the money he requires. Here’s 
a chance to show that you meant what you said — 
why won’t you take it? You might at least do 
something for the man you profess to love.” 

“ Ethel Osborn, I believe you’re a perfect little 
fiend I Are you really hinting that because a rich 
man believes himself to be in love with me I should 
take advantage of his belief — and his wealth — to 
enable me to marry another? If that’s the sort of 
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thing you have in your mind, I wonder you dare 
to stand there and look me in the face.” 

You talk like the simple and soft-headed 
heroine of a penny novelette. I’m thinking of noth- 
ing of the kind — at least, not on the lines you 
suggest. All I propose, at the moment, is that you 
should gratify this enthusiastic young gentleman s 
request and accord him the pleasure of an interview* 
He tells you plainly — here are his word's — that to 
meet you will be the happiest moment of his life. 
Clearly, then, it won’t cost you much to make him 
happy- Why shouldn’t you see him?” 

“ I’m not going to see him I I’m going to have 
nothing to do with him. 1 never have had any- 
thing to do with unknown people who leave letters 
for me at the stage door, and I’m not going to 
begin now.” 

” There was the Canadian gentleman who found 
the gold mine.” 


” He was an exception — the one exception. 
Besides, I wasn’t engaged then. The idea, Ethel, 
of wanting me to play the traitor to the man I 
love, and wiio loves me ” 

” Rubbish! I want you to help the man you 
love, that’s all.” 

“You’ve nice ideas of helping! I’m more 
disappointed in you than I can say I To want to 
drag me into such a vulgar — what shall I say ? — 
conspiracy! Ethel, I can’t help calling it a con- 
spiracy,” 

“ Very well, call it what you please — only — 
there’ll be no harm in doing that — give this young 
gentleman the interview he asks for.” 

“ I won’t I I won’t see him, I won’t have any- 
thing to do with him, I’ll have nothing of any sort 
of kind to do with him 1 Give me that letter, and 
change the subject, if you please.” 

“ And you really do intend to allow the man you 

c 
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profess to love to go unsuccessful and disappointed 
to his grave — for all you care — rather than litt 

your little finger to help him ? ” 

“ Give me that letter, please. t. u 

I’ve heard about Mr Brock s plays ; I ve been 
told they’re good; if you will allow them to be 

them to be produced! ” 

“ If you’ll allow them to be produced they will 
probably be a success— but if you won’t you 
won’t. Poor man ! So near the realisation of his 

life’s dream, and yet so far ! ” 

“ I believe you have come into this room for the 

express purpose of driving" me mad. Ethel, do 
stop being a perfect pig. Give me that letter 

and stop it I ” t r u 

As Miss Simpson held out her hand for the 

document she asked for Miss Osborn’s tone and 

manner became suddenly wheedling. 

“ Now, Peggy, no one can be a more perfect pet 

than you. 1 know you love Mr Brock— truly; I 

know you’re not quite heartless. See Sir Frank 

Picard.” 

” Ethel, I won’t tell you, for fear of hurting 
your feelings — I suppose you have feelings — that 
your reasoning seems to me to be the most remark- 
able I’ve ever heard of. I will merely tell you, 
once more, and finally — if you know what finally 
means — that I won’t see your Sir Frank Picard.’* 
The room door opened and a lady entered, with- 
out, apparently, having taken the trouble to 
announce her coming. It seemed that in entering 
she had heard Miss Simpson’s closing words. 

“What’s that about Sir Frank Picard? ” she 
inquired. “ I’ve just seen him.” 


CHAPTER IV 


MISS STACEY GIVES AN ADDRESS 

The new-comer was a young lady of rather a 
familiar type — to those who have much to do with 
theatres. Her age, as is apt to be the case with 
young ladies, was uncertain ; it might have been 
anything between twenty-five and thirty-five. If 
the presence of paint and powder on her face, kohl 
round her eyes, colouring on her lips, and dye on 
her hair had caused an observer to put her down at 
even more that the latter age, such a conclusion 
would possibly have been a wrong one ; the truth 
being that Miss Florence Stacey had been con- 
nected with the footlights for so many years that it 
had become second nature to her to wear “ make- 
up,” both in the theatre and out. She was tallish 
and she was stoutish. Her manner suggested the 
stage. Her voice was a little strident. She gave 
one the impression of wearing all the clothes she 
could get on at once. Hers was really a resplen- 
dent personality — only, unfortunately, there 

happened to be a good deal too much of it. She 
was the sort of young lady whose attractions might 
have been enhanced by a modest desire to keep 
herself as much as possible in the background. 
Experience, however, had convinced her that the 
best thing for her to do, off and on the stage, was 
to thrust herself as much as possible in the fore- 
ground, and always keep herself in the centre of 
the picture. However this policy might have 
answered on the boards, it was a mistake off them. 
Her inability to keep from thrusting herself into 
matters where her presence — and interference — 
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were decidedly not wanted was seriously against 
tier « 

As was quickly made plain, it was her fondness 

to use a popular idiom — ^for thrusting her 

fingers into other people’s pies which 
responsible for her presence in that room, 
has already been reported, she burst into 
room — it was her habit to “ burst ” into any place 

she entered — with the question: 

“What’s that about Sir Frank Picard? 1 ve 

just seen him.” , 

Without waiting for an answer, she continued 

in a breathless sort of way she had : 

“ How do, girls I Peggy Simpson, you ought 
to have a lift. Trapesing up four flights of stairs 
don’t suit me; I’m getting a little short in the 
wind, Ethel Osborn, you’ve got a new hat on 
at least, it’s new to me. I don’t know when I saw 
you last. Did you get it at a sale? Peggy, are 
you making another new frock? I rather like that 
colour, it would suit me. What do you think of 
this frock of mine? I got it from a friend who let 
me have it for half what she gave for it. It fits me 
like a glove. What do you think she let me have 
it for? You couldn’t get it for ten guineas at a 
shop. Thirty shillings was every farthing I paid 
— ^and, mind you, it was a Paris model ! ” 

Miss Stacey rattled on as if she were some piece 
of clockwork machinery which, being wound up, 
would not stop until it had run down. It was only 
when she came to an end of her disconnected 
string of sentences that she said something, 
apparently by accident, which was of interest to 
her hearers. 

“ By the way, I forgot to tell you — he’s coming 
here.” 

Miss Simpson looked at her as if she were a little 
startled. 
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He’s coming here? What do you mean? 
Who’s coming here? ” 

“Didn’t I explain? I quite meant to- Why, 
your Sir Frank Picard 1“ 

There was no mistake about Miss Simpson being 
startled then. 

“My Sir Frank Picard I Florence, what on 
earth do you mean? “ 

Miss Stacey apparently became aware that she 
had said something which was a little vague. In 
her turn she stared. 

“ Isn’t he your Sir Frank Picard? He gave me 
to understand he was.” She seemed to be making 
an effort at recollection. “ He didn’t say so right 
out, but I jumped to the conclusion, from what he 
said, that you were a friend of his.” 

“Jumped to the conclusion! Florence Stacey, 
you really are a perfect idiot ! I never saw Sir 
Frank Picard in my life.” 

“Didn’t you now! Think of me making a 
mistake like that! Well, you needn’t be shirty 
about it — and please keep a civil tongue between 
your teeth — I’ve done no harm. He’s a perfect 
picture to look at, and quite the gentleman. If 
you don’t want to see him I’ll see him myself and 
tell him so. I shouldn’t wonder, if I were to drop 
him a hint, if he didn’t give me a bit of lunch. 
I tell you what it is, I’m getting sick of paying 
for my own lunches. He’ll find no frills on 
me! ” 

“ Florence, will you try to make yourself plain. 
Do you really mean that Sir Frank Picard is 
coming here? How do you know? ’’ 

“ Well, I don’t know — not what you might 
exactly call know — but the fact is, I expected to 
find him here already. I called at the theatre to 
see if there was anything for me — there always 
does seem to be something for somebody else, but 
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never anything for me; I can*t think why everyone 
at the theatre always seems to be getting some- 
thing, and me not so much as a postcard. Will 
you believe me, that Milly Douglas, who is 
nothing but skin and bone and can’t say boo to a 
goose, has had invitations to supper four times in 
the last fortnight, and from quite nice men, too — 
according to her, and it’s quite a month since I 
had so much as a line — and then I only had a note 
which I don’t believe was meant for me at all, 
because whoever wrote it wanted me to tell him 
if I was the Florence Stacey he had known eleven 
years before, and who had been in a shop down 
Brixton way. The idea of such a thing 1 I 
should have slapped his face if I could have 
got within reach of him — with his ‘ eleven years 
ago M ” 

Miss Simpson had seated herself with an air of 
resignation. 

“When you’ve quite finished, will you please 
let me know what all this has got to do with any- 
one of the name of Picard.*’ 

“ Of course it’s got nothing to do with anyone 
of the name of Picard — who said it had? The 
fellow who sent that note to me signed himself 
Henry Watson. I remember it well-’’ 

turned to Miss Osborn with a little air 
of weariness. 

“ AVould you mind trying to find out why she 
said what she did about Sir Frank Picard — or did 
I merely dream that she said it ? ’’ 

Miss Osborn did as she was requested- She 
addressed Miss Stacey. 

“Do you hear? "Why did you say that Sir 
Frank Picard was coming here? 

“ Because I understood him to say so. It was 
like this. I happened to call at the theatre to see 
if there was anything for me, as I said “ 
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“ We know you have said that. What has Sir 
Frank Picard got to do with your going to the 

theatre?’* , . 

Well, it was like ihi^if you’ll let me get a 

word in edgeways I’ll tell you I You keep on 

interrupting I Tnere was nothing, as I told you. 

1 went into the theatre to get something out of my 

locker, and when I came back old Jenkins wasn t 

in his office.” 

Who’s old Jenkins? ” 

The stage door-keeper — silly ! Everyone 
knows who old Jenkins is. As I said, old Jenkins 
wasn’t in his office. As I was wondering where 
he was, someone came in from the street. When 
he saw me he took off his hat — so I couldn’t help 
noticing how good looking he vvas — and he asked 
— quite the gentleman — ‘Excuse me, but are you 
engaged in this theatre? ’ ‘ I’ve been a member,’ 

I told him, ‘ of the company at this th^tre for just 
over three years.’ He seemed quite pleased. 

‘ How delightful I ’ he said. * Do you know^ Miss 
Ailsa Lawrence?’ ‘I ought to,’ I said, ‘con- 
sidering that she’s a particular friend of mine.’ 

‘ I envy you,’ he said — though what he meant I 
can’t say, ‘I’m Sir Frank Picard, of Dunston 
Park — here’s my card.’ He took a piece of paste- 
board out of a sort of pocket-book, and here it is.” 
The speaker produced something from the hand- 
bag she was carrying and held it out at arm’s 
length — apparently as evidence of bona fides, 
” ‘Can you give me Miss Lawrence’s address?’ 
he went on, ‘ there’s something I must say to her 
— if possible, at once. It’s most important.’ 
‘Does she happen to be a friend of yours?’ I 
said. No one knows better than I do what kind 
of people hang about the stage door of a theatre. 
His answer, and his manner, and his appearance, 
combined, as it were, quite disarmed me. I'd have 
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told him anything — honestly I would. ‘ I hope,* 
he said, * that before long she’ll be the best friend 
I have in the world.’ He actually blushed — upon 
my word, he did — and that made him better look- 
ing still — and he spoke as if he meant what he 
said — and it might have been, even more. It’s 
many a long day since I saw a young fellow whose 
looks I’ve liked better than I did his. If you 
really haven’t seen him. I’ll tell you just what he 
looks like.” 

” Quite so,” interposed Miss Osborn, as if she 
feared that they were in for a long description, 
“And you gave him Peggy’s address?” 

” Miss Ailsa Lawrence’s address. There 
wasn’t a word said about Peggy from first to last. 
I don’t believe he even knows her name is Peggy. 
He wrote the address down — which I saw no harm 
in giving him, and I’m sure there was no harm 
done — on the back of another of his own cards, and 
he bowed again. ‘ Thank you very much,’ he 
said, ‘ for the very real service you have done me. 
I have not the pleasure of knowing your 

name ’ * My name,’ I told him, cutting in as 

it were, ‘is Florence Stacey — and if you like I’ll 
give you my address.* I fancy he couldn’t have 
heard my words, because all he said was, ‘ I hope 
before long, Miss Stacey, to show you how grate- 
ful I really am.’ And with that he went out into 
the street as if he couldn’t get out fast enough, and 
of course I took it for granted that he was rushing 
oflF here, considering the tearing hurry he was in. 

And that’s how it was that I expected to find him 
here when I came.” 

Possibly,” observed Miss Osborn, “as you 
put it, he was rushing off here — ^and possibly he’s 
rushing still.” Then to Peggy, “ If he does 
come, what’s going to be done? ” 

“ I certainly shan’t see him.” 
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“ Don’t be absurd, there’s no reason why you 

should be rude to him/’ 

“It’s he who’ll be rude, if he comes here un- 

invited. Anyhow, I tell you I will not see him, 

and I won’t! He seems to have got my address 

from Florence by a sort of trick.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! There was no trick about it. 
‘‘There certainly wasn’t,” agreed Miss Stacey. 

“ He asked me right out for it, as openly and 
plainly as could be- I saw no harm in giving it 

to him. What harm was there?” 

“ There was none whatever- You did perfectly 
right, Miss Stacey, in giving Sir Frank Picard 
Peggy’s address- Miss Stacey herself says that 
this gentleman’s manners were perfectly respect- 
ful and as good as they could be. It was a 
compliment he paid you. If you refuse to see him 
at all your behaviour will be about as bad as it 

could be.” 

“Won’t see him? Why won’t she see him? 
What is there wrong about Sir Frank Picard? ” 

“ She won’t see him for absolutely no reason at 
all — just because of some unreasonable whim. But 
I’m hoping that she will see hirn. Come, Peggy, 
you must see him. You might just as well not be 
rude to him.” 

“ What does he want with her? ” 

“ He wants to marry her. Whatever else that 

is, it’s no crime.” 

“ I should think not — and he a Sir I "Why, if 
she were to marry him she would be Lady Picard.” 

“I’m not suggesting that she should actually 
marry him ” 

“Aren’t you? That’s very good of you, I’m 
sure,” 

“ But, Peggy, the man means well. He 
evidently does want to mar^ you. The least you 
can do is to refuse him to his face, not treat him as 
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if he were some penniless raggamuffin, who is 
insulting you by paying you the highest compli- 
ment a man can pay a woman. Just think what 
heaps of money he’s got.” 

“Heaps of money? Has he got heaps of 
money ? 

“ He’s probably got more than eighty thousand 
a year.” 

“Eighty 1” Miss Stacey was unable to 

continue her sentence from the very beginning. 
The magnitude of the sum named deprived her of 
the power of speech. When it came back she 
gasped, ” Do you really mean to say that that 
young gentleman has eighty thousand pounds a 
year ? ” 

“I do, at the very least — probably more.” 

Miss Stacey’s attitude was one of boundless 
amazement. 

“ And do you mean to sa\' she refuses to marry 
him?” 

“You know perfectly well, Florence Stacey, that 
I’m engaged to be married already.” 

“ What does that matter? ” 

“What does it matter?” It was apparently 

turn to be amazed. “ Are you mad? ” 

Miss Stacey’s agitation as she repudiated the 
charge was obviously genuine. 

“ No, I'm not mad — ^and so I’d have you know. 
It’s you who are mad I The one thing a girl wants 
in this world is money.” 

“ It’s like you to talk like that I ” 

“ It’s perfectly true. AVith money a girl is 
someone ; without it she’s no one. The more 
she’s got the more she is. There’s nothing a girl 
can’t do — or can’t be, for the matter of that — if 
she has money enough. I know about Mr Stanley 
Brock — I don’t believe he has two pennies to rub 
together. I say he ought to be ashamed of himself 
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if he’s going to stand in the way of your making a 

good match — a match like this.” 

** If you’re going to talk in that disgusting way, 
Florence Stacey, I 11 have to ask you to leave my 
room.” 

” It’s not a question of marriage. You know 
perfectly well that I’m not suggesting that you 
should be the vulgar, mercenary creature Miss 

Stacey thinks you ought to be.” 

” Why is it vulgar to marry a man with eighty 
thousand pounds a year? I only wish I had the 
chancel” 

” I’m only asking you,” continued Miss 
Osborn, ” to treat Sir Frank Picard with the 
civility which he’s entitled to expect. If he comes 
just see him — for five minutes, that’s all. But it 
doesn’t look as if he were coming ; he certainly 
doesn’t seem to be rushing here in the manner 
Miss Stacey spoke of.” 

When she paused there came an exclamation 
from Miss Stacey. 

‘‘Listen! There’s someone on the staircase! 
It’s him — I bet you a penny it’s himl ” 

Peggy caught up her new frock from the 
table. 

” Then, Ethel, if it is, kindly convey my regrets 
to Sir Frank Picard — say anything you like; 
express my sense of the honour he would do me, and 
that sort of thing — but kindly make it perfectly 
plain that on no conditions whatever will I consent 
to make his acquaintance.” 

Miss Simpson was making off towards the bed- 
room, with her frock over her arm, when Miss 
Osborn caught her by the sleeve. 

“ Peggy, don’t be an idiot! How do you know 
it is he? I shouldn’t wonder if it were just Miss 
Stacey’s vivid imagination. I don’t hear any- 
thing at all.” 
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Even as she was speaking there came a knock- 
ing at the outer door* 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Miss Stacey. 
“How about imagination now? I bet you a 
pound it’s him.” 

A sudden dominating spirit seemed to seize Miss 
Osborn- 

P^ggy? if that’s Sir Frank Picard you’re 
going to see him — you are! What’s more, you’re 
going to put on that new frock to see him in.’’ 

The girl seemed to make a feeble attempt at 
remonstrance. 

“Ethel, don’t talk like that I I don’t want to 
see him ! ’’ 

“And I tell you you shall see him I Miss 
Stacey, if that is Sir Frank Picard at the door, 
keep him engaged in conversation. Tell him that 
Miss Lawrence is engaged for a moment, but will 
see him directly. Now, Peggy, come and get 
into that frock.” 

Miss Simpson, overcome by the stronger person- 
ality of the elder girl, allowed herself to be led 
into the bedroom which adjoined, feebly remon- 
strating as she went. As she vanished from one 

room into the other the knocking at the outer door 
came again. 



CHAPTER V 

SIR FRANK PICARD 

Miss Stacey, left alone, ignoring the repeated 
knocking at the outer door, considered the situ- 
ation for a moment — in her own fashion. Going 
to a looking-glass which was over the mantel- 
piece, she “ touched herself up,” producing from 
her handbag the various requisites for the perform- 
ance. With a small stick of carmine she smeared 
her lips — not to the improvement of her appearance. 
With something in what looked like a thin piece 
of kid she heightened the colour on her cheeks, 
using a powder-puff to tone it down. With a 
pencil she drew thin but not faint lines round her 
eyes. With something which she took from a 
small flat phial she increased the glossiness of so 
much of her hair as was visible in front. Having 
done these things with practised fingers, very 
quickly, she surveyed the result with evident Satis- 
faction — addressing her reflection in the mirror. 

Now, my dear, you ought to do. If Sir Frank 
Picard isn’t out to marry you, he ought to give you 
something — with a little management you ought to 
make a good thing out of it. Goodness knows it’s 
wanted, whatever it is.” 

Someone knocked for the third time. This time 
she opened, addressing the visitor with an air of 
beautiful unconsciousness. 

Do you happen to have knocked before? ” she 
asked. 

” Twice,” he replied. ” I was beginning to 
wonder if anyone was in.” 

“The fact is, I was talking to Miss Lawrence 
and a friend of hers ; this is, I suppose, how no one 

45 
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came to notice- Pleased to see you. Sir Frank 
Picard, I believe? Miss Lawrence is engaged for 
the moment, but she’s hurrying as fast as ever she 
can, and has asked me to entertain you. You’re not 
the first gentleman I’ve entertained, not by a good 
many. Take a chair. You seem to have some 
parcels — to say nothing of flowers. Who are they 
for? ” 

“Miss Lawrence, if she will permit me to offer 
them.” 

“What — all of them? She is a lucky girl 1 
You know there are other people who would like 
things as well as her. What’s this?” 

Miss Stacey was holding a large oblong parcel 
in one hand. 

“ They are chocolates. Of course I don’t know 
if Miss Lawrence likes chocolates, but if she does 
I hope she’ll be so good as to excuse me for 
venturing to offer her one or two.” 

“One or two I You call this one or twol I 
should say there were pounds and pounds 1 How 
many are there? ” 

“ 1 think there are six pounds — of various sorts- 
I hope she won’t mind.” 

“ Six pounds — all for her? I think that’s a 
trifle thick. She’s always stuffing at chocolates. 
I saw a great box here only the other day when I 
came in. And, do you know, I haven’t had so 
much as a quarter of a pound, since I don’t know 
when. With a salary like mine I can’t afford to 
buy them for myself. They’re my passion — 
chocolates are. You wouldn’t like to let me have 
them instead of her, just for once in a way? You 
would be doing a real kindness, upon my word you 
would I” 

W^ith a glance at his watch, the visitor managed 
to ignore what certainly was a sufficiently plain 
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“Do you think Miss Lawrence will be long? 
Are you sure she knows that I’m here? “ 

“ She*ll be here fast enough, don’t you make 
any mistake. What’s in this ? ’’ 

Miss Stacey held up another parcel — the second 
largest. 

“ Those are gloves — I’ve always been told that 
ladies generally find gloves useful — just a few.” 

“Just a few — that’s like your few chocolates 1 
How many gloves are there in here? ’’ 

“ I told the man to put in six dozen.’’ 

“ Six dozen pairs of gloves I Do you call those 
a few? Why, I never had half a dozen pairs at 
one time in all my life. What size are they? ’’ 

“ Of course I had to guess at the size, but I had 
noticed that Miss Lawrence has small hands, so I 
told him six.” 

“Now, that’s a pity. Six and a half is really 
my size, but I can squeeze into a six and a quarter. 
Do you think if I took them back to the shop they 
would change them? *’ 

The visitor stared. 

“ I don’t quite follow. Isn’t six right for Miss 
Lawrence? “ 

“ It isn’t her I’m thinking of — it’s me. Look 
here. Sir Frank Picard, it was I who gave you her 
^dress ; you’d never have got it at all without me. 
You said you’d like to have a chance of showing 
how grateful you were — now you have got one, 
show it! Between ourselves, there’s hardly any- 
thing I wouldn’t do to be given a present of six 
dozen pairs of gloves all at one time. Couldn’t 
you let me have these ? — you don't know how diffi- 
cult 1 find it to ke^ myself in gloves — then you 
could let Peggy — I beg pardon, I mean Miss 
Lawrence— have another lot later on." 

The visitor seemed, as was not unnatural, to be 
a little embarrassed. Miss Stacey had a way of 
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putting a request which made it a little difficult to 
say no. However, he seemed able to hold his own 
better than the lady had perhaps either hoped or 

afraid I can't let you have what is intended 
for Miss Lawrence, but I will certainly bear in 
mind what you say — thank you very 
Don’t you think you'd better go and tell Miss 

Lawrence that I’m here? ” 

Miss Stacey’s manner as she cut his sentence 

short was a trifle huffy. 

“ I tell you she knows that you’re here all right, 
and she’ll come when she’s ready- Hurrying her 
won’t make her any quicker. She’s not the sort to 
hurry for anyone.” She held up the last, and 

smallest package. ” What’s in here? ” 

The young gentleman seemed embarrassed, 
which, on the whole, was not to be wondered at. 
This was a lady, who, if allowed to have her own 
way of interfering in what was no affair of hers, 
was enough to embarrass anyone. 

“That’s — that’s just a little present — for— for 
Miss Lawrence — if she will allow me to offer it. 

“ You won’t have any trouble about that. She 
is the sort who would allow you to offer anything, 
she would. I asked you what was inside.” 

“ Just — just a little trifle from — from — a 
jeweller’s.” 

“ A jeweller’s?” Miss Stacey pricked up her 
ears. “Upon my word, you are going it I The 
first time of coming to see her, tool You can get 
all sorts of things from a jeweller’s — ^what’s in this? 
Ear-rings or something? If it is, it so happens 
that she doesn’t wear ear-rings.” 

“ It isn’t ear-rings.” 

“ Then what is it? ” 

“ It’s — it’s a necklace.” 

** A necklace I What sort of a necklace? ” 
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“ It’s — a little pearl necklace, that’s all.” 
“That’s all I That’s your way of putting it, is 
it? Are they real pearls? ” 

“ I hope so. They were sold to me as real 
pearls.” 

“ How much did you pay for it? ” 

“That’s a funny question I You can hardly 
expect me to answer it.” 

“ Look here, Sir Frank Picard, it seems to me 
you’re not acting on the square. You know, if it 
hadn’t been for me you wouldn’t be here at all. 
You talk about showing your gratitude, and then 
you bring her three presents and not a single thing 
for me. I don’t call that behaving very nicely I If 
you think it over, I think you’ll see what I mean. 
I consider that, in the face of what you owe me, 
one of these things ought to be for me. I never 
have worn a real pearl necklace in all my life. 
These pearls I’ve got on aren’t real, although you 
might think it. They may look as if they cost a 
thousand j>ounds — or even more — but they didn’t. 
AVhat I paid for them was eighteen shillings, but 
then I got them cheaper because one of them had 
a little crack, and another fell into a blob of ink. 
You can’t see it, if you keep it turned the right 
side, but it’s there all the same. And look at the 
size of them — larger than peas! But I always have 
dreamed, though this necklace of mine has been 
much admired, of having some real pearls. I do 
think that you might — and that, under the circum- 
stances — you ought to let me have this. Now, be 
a good sort and say, * Florence ’ — you can call me 
Florence, though our acquaintance has been so 
short — ‘ it’s yours.’ ” 

Sir Frank Picard held his own with what, con- 
sidering the lady’s persistence, was distinctly 
courage. 

“ I’m very sorry indeed to seem disobliging, but 

D 
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I’m afraid I don’t see my way to give 

to be seized by a sudden inspiration. V ou migni 

— you might have the flowers. . 

He had brought with him a great bunch of 

roses, cut when at their very best— a magnificent 

display of bloom. Miss Stacey 

scathing scorn as if they were a wretched lot of 

weeds, beneath contempt. „ mp? 

“Roses? What’s the good of roses to me ? 

You can keep your roses 1— you can give them to her 

if you like. What I want is the pearl necklace. 

I’ll just open the parcel and see what it looks h^®- 

“I’d much rather you didn’t, if you don 

*^*“*1 shan’t do any harm to it 1 What harm can 

Itlo*”’ . . rinlv 

“ I don’t say that you can do any harm, tjniy 

I’d rather it were first opened by the person tor 

whom it is intended.’’ ■ -a 

“ Stuff and nonsense I I’ll just peep inside ano 

then I’ll tie the parcel up again, so that she wm 

never know that it has been opened.” 

The lady showed signs of putting her threat into 

execution. He remonstrated. 

“ Miss Stacey, please don’t! Please give me my 

pErcel**’ _ ,, m/r* 

What parcel has she got of yours? Miss 
Osborn, as he was putting his request, came out ot 
the adjoining room. “ You are Sir Frank Picard 
What parcel has Miss Stacey got of yours? 

“ Well — she’s only jesting. It is a little p^cei 
which I ventured to bring for Miss Lawrence. 

Miss Osborn’s tone was a trifle grim. 

“ I dare say Miss Stacey is rather fond of a little 

jest.” i.- -*0 

Miss Osborn moved to the table. ” Is this itr 

Do you mind giving me that.” She held out her 
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hand for what the other seemed indisposed to 
relinquish. 

“ It has nothing to do with you, anyhow,” 
declared Miss Stacey. 

“ Is that the little parcel which Sir Frank Picard 
has brought for Ailsa? If that is the case, you 
must hand it over to me. I’ll see that she gets it 
all right. And those other two parcels — are they 
for her? I’ll take charge of them. Thank you 
very much. And those beautiful roses! Oh, 
what lovely roses I Are they also meant for Miss 
Lawrence, Sir Frank? ” 

” They are all meant for Miss Lawrence, if she’ll 
forgive my bringing them. Will it be long before 
I shall be able to see her? ” 

Apparently Miss Osborn had relied upon getting 
her own way; in spite of Miss Stacey’s evident 
disinclination to relinquish them, the three parcels 
had passed from her keeping. Miss Osborn had 
them all three under her arm, while she held out 
the roses, the better to admire them. 

Miss Lawrence will be here almost immedi- 
ately. I ought to tell you. Sir Frank, that she’s 
coming most unwillingly. She did not wish to 
see you.” 

” I’m very sorry to hear that.” 

” Why should you be sorry? Would you wish, 
say, your sister — if you have a sister ” 

” I haven’t — I often wish I had. I am my 
mother’s only child.” 

” If you had — would you like her to be eager to 
see a perfect stranger who had forced his way into 
her apartments? ” 

” I say 1 I hope I haven’t gone as far as that I 
I asked Miss Stacey to give me Miss Lawrence’s 
address 

** What made you do that? Miss Stacey had 
certainly no right to give it to you.” 
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“ I don’t see that.” This was the lady. ” No 
harm has been done. I suppose Sir Frank Picard 
is a gentleman.” 

Miss Osborn ig^nored Miss Stacey. She 
addressed the visitor. 

” I believe that you have written to Miss 
Lawrence — you will admit, I think, that you had 
no right to do that. Miss Lawrence has paid no 
attention to your letters. You are surely able to 
understand what her silence meant.” 

” I hope that, if she will only see me, she will 
forgive me for having written without an introduc- 
tion — I did not know anyone who could give me 
one.” 

” She has not forgiven you — as yet. You can 
hardly expect that she would. I have seen at least 
one of your letters — she showed it to me and asked 
my advice. I was rather struck by the letter, Sir 
Frank Picard- It seemed to me to have been 
written by someone who did not intend to be 
insolent.” 

The visitor’s eager anxiety was obvious. 

” I don’t know what your name is •” 

“My name is Osborn.” 

“ I assure you, Miss Osborn, that nothing was 
farther from my mind than to be — to be anything 
like it. I had to write to her — I simply had to! 
If you could only understand how I felt you would 
know that I had to. If Miss Lawrence will only 
give me an oppK>rtunity of saying just a few words 
to her, I feel certain that I can soon make her 
understand.” 

“You are going to say a few words to her. At 
my suggestion, as one who believes in your sin- 
cerity, Sir Frank Picard, she will grant you a brief 
interview. But you must understand that Miss 
Lawrence is very sensitive, and that it is a difficult 
position you are placing her in. It is impossible 
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that you should see her alone. She proposes to 
hear what you have to say in our presence — in the 
presence, that is, of Miss Stacey and myself.'* If 
the visitor felt a little chagrined at the prospect of 
having the interview in the presence of such wit- 
nesses, as some young gentlemen might very well 
have been, he allowed no sign to escape him. 
Miss Osborn, speaking in her most impassive 
tones, brought the point at which she was aiming 
very clearly to the front. I had better tell you, 
Sir Frank Picard, that the first thing which Miss 
Lawrence will require on her arrival is proof of 
your sincerity.** 

The gentleman’s eyes opened a little wider. 

Proof of my sincerity ? I’m afraid 1 don’t 
quite understand,” 

** The matter will be made perfectly clear 

presently. In the meantime, may I presume, 

before Miss Lawrence comes, that you are ready 

and willing to give any proof which may be 

required that when you wrote those letters — I 

might almost call them those remarkable letters — 

you were not trifling, but meant every word you 
said?” 

I still don’t quite follow you, but I certainly 
wasn t what you call ‘ trifling,’ I did mean every 
word I said,** 

” Then if that really is the case I am very hopeful 

that you and Miss Lawrence will soon be able to 

come to a perfect understanding. Please may I 

ask you to be very careful to say nothing which 

may wound her, and always keep in mind that it is 

a very delicate position in which you have placed 

her, and that it is merely owing to my persuasion 

that she has consented to see you at all.” She 

dropped her voice. ” Don’t forget what I have 

^id to you, Sir Frank. I believe this is she who 
is coming.” 



CHAPTER VI 


A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 

Miss Ailsa Lawrence came into the room in her 
new frock — as it seemed, timidly, anxiously, in 
doubt as to the sort of reception she was about to 
receive and the kind of person she was to encounter. 
What Ethel Osborn had said of her was true — she 
was extremely sensitive. Six years’ experience of 
the stage had not blunted her sensibility. His 
nervous disposition had been one of the primary 
causes of her father’s death. He was a bundle of 
nerves ; what other men would have won through 
killed him. Her mother had been a daughter of a 
dissenting schoolmaster, a Puritan in every fibre 
of his being. His daughter, paradoxical though 
it might seem, had, to a great extent, inherited his 
temperament. It is true that her mother being 
dead, the girl had found herself unhappy at home, 
and to escape unhappiness, had chosen to spend 
her life in a theatre rather than in a chapel. But at 
bottom the Puritan was there. 

She had refused, at considerable sacrifice, to 
associate herself with any doubtful entertainment. 
More than once she had declined what might have 
been a remunerative engagement lest she might be 
required to play or do something of which she 
disapproved. Such a young woman — in these 
days when an actress, who is no one in particular, 
is more and more required to do unquestioningly 
what she is bid, and be thankful — was scarcely 
likely, unless possessed of gifts very much abt>ve 
the average, to win her way quickly to the fronL 
This woman’s gifts were certainly not unusual. 

54 
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She was a failure. That is, by very careful 
management, she just contrived to live. Econoniy 
was her strongest point. Seldom did site spend a 
penny more than was necessary to keep body and 
soul together. Fortunately, her husband did better 
than she did. Then he fell on evil times. Losing 
one engagement he found it difficult to get another. 
Fortune on the stage is a fickle jade. There was a 
run just then on plays in which there seemed to be 
no part for him. He worried and worried, and 
then died. There was a whisper, among those 
who knew him best, that morphine had had some- 
thing to do with that. This doubt so affected his 
wife that within a fortnight of his death she herself 
was stricken by paralysis. She was never able to 
work again, although — so ironical is fate — offers 
poured in on her- Luckily, she had still a little 
money which she eked out in such a manner that 
she was able, for a considerable time, to keep her- 
self and her daughter from the workhouse. 

In her days of misfortune her inherited nature 
came strangely to the front. In a sense, she 
became almost like a religious maniac. She grew 
to look upon the theatre not only with aversion, 
but with terror. She prayed God morning and 
night that her child might never do what she had 
done and seek her living on the stage. And all the 
time, while she prayed, she knew that the hour was 
drawing closer and closer in which circumstances 
would be so up against her that the girl would have 
to follow in her footsteps. 

Her fears were justified. They had been with- 
out a penny in the house for over a fortnight; all 
means to get money had been tried — -in vain ; there 
came an offer to give the girl a place in the chorus, 
which the sixteen-year-old child, realising that it 
seemed to be that or nothing, wanted to accept. 
The mother gave way; her daughter became a 
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chorus girl, entering a career in which she bade fair 
to have better success than her mother had done. 
For over a year she earned her parent's bread as 
well as her own — until the day came when it was 
only necessary to work for herself. The woman 
died praying God that her daughter’s soul might 
still be saved from the burning. 

A child who had had such experiences, and of 
such parents, would surely have been a “sport” 
had she been anything but sensitive. Luckily, she 
seemed to be made of a stronger stuff than either 
her father or mother had been. A strong vein of 
common sense was a prominent feature in her 
character. Her taste was good; she would have 
chosen to do certain things and to avoid others, 
had she been able, but she was quite conscious 
that, if she was to reach a position of independence, 
she would have to put aside her own tastes, when 
flaunting them in the face of others would have 
meant weakening her position. 

One principle she had held fast. She would 
having nothing to do with men — strangers — who 
honoured her with their more or less casual atten- 
tions. She would not use them as a means of 
profit. As she had told Ethel Osborn, she had 
once broken away from her rule and almost become 
the wife of a perfect stranger, who had forced him- 
self upon her notice by introducing himself. 

Now, for the second time, inclination as well as 
principle had gone by the board, and, urged by the 
worldly minded Ethel, she was allowing herself to 
make the acquaintance of an uninvited corres- 
pondent, under circumstances which, to say the 
very least, were more than invidious. 

Little wonder that, as she came out of her bed- 
room to meet the young gentleman about whose 
intentions and desires there seemed to be not the 
slightest possible shadow of doubt, the conscious- 
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ness that she was doing that which, according to 
her own standards, she ought not to have done, 
moved and troubled her to an extent which one 
would have thought scarcely possible in a girl who 
had been for more than six years in up-to-date 
musical comedy. 

She blushed as she came into the room. Not 
that there was anything strange in that, because 
this girl retained what some call the “art of 
blushing “ to a remarkable degree. But she not 
only blushed, she trembled — though of that she 
only might have been aware. She glanced 
affrightedly towards the expectant visitor, as if 
asking herself what manner of man he was. Had 
he been the kind of person he very easily might 
have been — she had had some vicarious experience 
of what sort of men they are who haunt stage 
doors — she would have turned on her heel and fled 


at once. But this young man, who eyed her as 
she appeared, was not at all the sort of person she 
had expected. He was so young a man, and so 
good to look at! A little to her surprise it was this 
fact which impressed her more than any other — 
the fact of his good looks. Not only were they 
beyond a doubt, they were of such an unusual 
quality. Good-looking men, old and young, she 
had seen j>ossibly by hundreds; but never had she 
met one who was good-looking as this stranger 


was. 


She knew him to be twenty-two ; he stared at her 
with the eyes of a boy of twelve. Her keen gift 
for appreciating certain qualities in others told her, 
on the instant, with almost startling clearness, that 
these were the eyes of innocence. 

Miss Simpson told herself a short while after 
entering the room that this young gentleman might 
have been a generation younger than herself, 
although their years might be the same ; this 
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young man had not nibbled at, or even seen the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. He was fairly tall 
and fairly broad, and held himself with the care- 
less ease of the youth who has always had his own 
way. He was very good-looking, exceedingly well- 
dressed, and was, perhaps, under the impression 
that he bore himself as becomes a man of the 
world — and all the while he was so amazingly 
young. 

Miss Osborn took it upon herself to perform the 
ceremony of introduction. 

“ Sir Frank Picard, this is Miss Ailsa Lawrence, 
to whom, I believe, you have written certain letters. 
Ailsa, this is Sir Frank Picard.” 

The pair bowed to each other. The gentleman 
was obviously impressed by the lady’s appearance 
— and indeed she looked charming, in the brand- 
new dress which became her so well, a faint flush 
on her cheeks, an expression in her eyes which was 
in part shyness and part something very like 
mischief. 

I — I — I cannot tell you,” stammered Sir 
Frank, ” how very good I — I think it is of you to 
see me.” 

If that is the case, then you’ll be able to prove 
it by your actions, Sir Frank.” 

The speaker was Miss Osborn- The gentleman 
glanced at her with surprise, as if he did not know 
quite what to make of her air of prim prudence. 
Miss Osborn transferred her remarks to Pcg'g'y* 

” I believe 1 am correct in saying that this 
gentleman has addressed to you certain communi- 
cations which, under the circumstances, were most 
unbecoming.” 

Peggy flushed — this time all over. Plainly she 
did not appreciate either Miss Osbornes tone or her 
words. 

” I’m sure I didn’t authorise you to say anything 
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at all like that. I dare say that this gentleman 
never meant any harm in writing as he did — but 
some young people are so very young.’* 

It was Sir Frank’s turn to flush — as if he felt that 
to be charged with youth was to be charged with a 
crime. 

I’m of age, Miss Lawrence — past twenty-one.*’ 
Some people at twenty-one are really scarcely 
twelve: surely that is a very delightful state of 
things? ” 

“ You speak as if I were a child, whereas I’m 
a man.” 


” I suppose at twenty-one one is a man- 
legal ly.” 

“I’m a man in every sense. I came into pos- 
session of my property about a year ago. I see 
after everything, and nothing is done without my 
orders. Everything is as entirely under my 
control as if my mother had never said a word.” 

“ Your mother is still living? ” The question 
came from Miss Osborn. 


The gentleman seemed startled, as if it amazed 
him to think that the fact of Lady Picard’s exist- 
ence should have been hidden from anyone. 

“ You don’t mean to say you don’t know that 
my mother is still alive? You couldn’t have 
thought she was dead I Why, everyone knows 
my mother — she’s one of the finest women in 
England 1 ” 

The genuineness of the young gentleman’s sur- 
prise seemed to amuse his hearers. They glanced 
at each other. Possibly because he did not notice 
the glances which they exchanged, Sir Frank went 
gravely on. 

“ I am conscious what a great thing it is for a 
man to have such a mother as mine- Until lately 
the smallest things concerning me have been in her 
hands; she has made me wnat 1 am.” He said 
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this with a curious little air of pride which seemed 
to tickle his listeners still more. “ She has taught 
me the management of a great estate— no man 
could have been more successful in looking after 
mine than she has been. If, at the present 
moment, I am the richest man in England — as I 
understand I am— I owe my position largely to 
her. I may tell you in private — ordinarily I should 
not say a word to you about such matters, but 
standing towards you in the relation I happen to 
do, it seems to me I am in honour bound to give 
you some rough idea of what my position really 

is.” 

As the girl looked at his eager face and listened 
to his earnest tones, something seemed to move her 
to a sense of what was very much like shame. 

” I really do not see that you are in duty bound 
to tell me anything — I would much rather you did 

not.” , 

The gentleman seemed to open his eyes wider, 

as if with surprise. ^ 

” I don’t understand you in the least. Oughtn’t 

a man ” 

Miss Osborn interposed before he could bring 
his sentence to a conclusion. 

” You are quite right, Sir Frank. I agree with 
everything you say. Miss Lawrence is a most 
unbusiness-like young lady; she has placed the 

matter entirely in my hands ” 

” Ethel I ” The exclamation was a remon- 
strance. 

Miss Osborn endeavoured to hush the other 
up. 

” You know perfectly well you did, or I shouldn’t 
have interfered in the matter at all.” 

” I didn’t ask you to interfere.” 

Miss Lawrence’s tone suggested meekness. 
Miss Osborn went ruthlessly on. 
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“It’s not fair of you to talk like that I Sir 
Frank, Miss Lawrence does not wish to detain 
you ” 

“I certainly do notI“ This time there was 
unmistakable decision in the lady’s tones, 

“ Before your relations with her can go any 
farther, the position must be regularised,” 

“Ethel, whatever are you talking about? I 
don’t in the least understand you.” Miss Osborn 
had apparently pained her. 

The gentleman took the matter into his own 
hands — anxiously, eagerly. 

“ Please to understand, Miss Osborn, that that 
is exactly what I’ve come to do. I don’t want to 
have anything the least informal. Quite the con- 
trary — I want to have everything put upon a proper 
footing.” 

What you say does you credit, Sir Frank. 
What may we take your letters to mean? ” 

“Mean?” His eyes were again wide open. 
“ Why, what I said, what I wrote in them.” 

“ But you did not know Miss Lawrence when 
you wrote to her.” 

“ I know I didn’t — that was my bad luck. I 
wanted to know her more than anything else in the 
world.” 

“Your letters to her — although a complete 
stranger’s — might have been construed as expres- 
sions of affection.” 

“That’s what they were; that’s what I meant 
them to be, I’ve been in love with her from the 
first moment I saw her on the stage. Don’t tell me 
there’s no such thing as love at first sight — I 
know better I And, if I may be permitted to say 
so — I know it sounds like cheek, but it isn’t meant 
to be ” — he dropped his tone, speaking with 
what might be described as shy eagerness — “ the 
feeling which I felt for you before I made your 
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acquaintance has become much intensified now that 
I have.” 

“ But, Sir Frank Picard 

Miss Osborn cut the young lady short. 

“ Please to let me speak. Let me manage the 
preliminaries, and then you can come in afterwards. 

I hope, Sir Frank Picard, that you perfectly 
appreciate what it is you’re saying. What is it 
precisely that you wish us to understand? Your 
letters contained a proposal of marriage— do you 
wish us to understand that you are repeating that 

proposal now? ” , . , t* 

“ Of course I do. What else do you think 1 v'e 
come for? ” He seemed to be indignant. ” Miss 
Lawrence, if you will only agree to be my 

wife ” 

“ Sir Frank Picard 1 ” 

Miss Osborn thrust herself forward. ” Will you 
please address yourself, in the first place, to me. 
This matter must be done in the regular and proper 
form — before Miss Lawrence can agree to have 
anything to do with you of any kind whatever. 
Now, Sir Frank Picard, will you be so good as to 
pay very great attention to what I am going to 
say. Do you wish Miss Lawrence to become your 

wife?” 

” I do, you know I do. Don’t keep saying 

that I do? Oh, Miss Lawrence ” 

“ Gently, Sir Frank. Again, would you be so 
good as to address yourself to me? Are you 
willing to give your written promise to that 
effect ? ’ ’ 

The gentleman seemed slightly startled. 
“ What do you mean by my written promise? ” 

“ Nothing can be clearer. When would you 
propose to marry her — if she agreed to have you ? ” 
“ At the very earliest possible moment — to-day 
if she would.” 
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“To-day is absurd I Would you marry her in 
a fortnight? ** 

“ I tell you that I’d only be too glad to have the 
chance of marrying her to-day and ask if I’d 
marry her in a fortnight 1 Rather! ’ 

“Then, Sir Frank, if you’re serious, will you 
be so good as to sit down and write a letter on the 
lines which 1 will suggest? “ 

“ I’ll do anything you like. Tell me what it is 
you want me to write and I’ll put down exactly 
what you wish.” The gentleman moved to the 
table. “ Tell me what it is you want and you 
shall have it. Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to write it down exactly.” 

Miss Simpson attempted a mild remonstrance. 
“Sir Frank Picard! I beg of you. — Ethel, 
please! ” 

An unexj>ected interruption came from the 
hitherto silent Miss Stacey. 

“ Ailsa, why on earth do you keep interrupting? 
Why don’t you let Miss Osborn manage things? 
It seems to me that she’s getting on first-rate, and 
the best thing you can do is to keep still and let 
her alone.” 

This plain speaking seemed to startle the young 
lady into at least momentary silence- Miss Stacey 
continued her remarks on lines of her own. 

“ Now, get on, you two — unless you want to 
mess about all day.” 

Miss Osborn, who was apparently as much sur- 
prised as Peggy, assumed what she no doubt 
intended to be an air of severe dignity. 

“ Now, Sir Frank Picard, if you’ll be so very 
good.” The gentleman was staring at Miss 
Stacey as if he could not make her out. Miss 
Stacey had a way of saying things which was her 
own, ” Pray do not allow her to worry you.” 
Miss Stacey, in her turn, tried remonstrance. 
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“ That’s right — she’ll snub me if she can I But 
let me tell you, Sir Frank Picard, that if it hadn’t 
been for me you would never have been here at all. 
And I will say this — I’m not one to be afraid of 

speaking my mind ” 

“ We’re quite sure you re not, observed Miss 
Osborn. “Sir Frank, would you mind sitting 
down — and writing? ’’ 

Sir Frank placed himself on a chair at a little 
table in a corner of the room, upon which the lady 
had arranged for him pens, ink and paper. 

“ Now, Miss Osborn, what am I to write? ’’ 
“You might write something like this.” The 
lady paused for a moment to consider, then said : 

“ ‘ Dear Miss Lawrence’ — you might begin with 
that — ‘ I can only tell you again what I have told 
you in my letters; there’s nothing in the world I 
want so much as to have you as my wife. If you 
will only agree to be my wife I promise that I will 
marry you within a fortnight of this date. 

The gentleman, whose pen had been writing 
rapidly, paused to suggest an improvement. 

“ It’s all right as far as it goes, and of course it 
is all of it true, but why should I wait a fortnight? 
Why can’t I marry her to-day? ’’ 

“ Marry me to-day? ’’ 

“ Sir Frank Picard I ’’ 

“ I say ! ’’ ^ 

The speakers were the three ladies in turn. The 

gentleman explained, 

“•A chap only told me the day before yesterday 
that you can go right off to a place called Doctors’ 
Commons, and pay twenty-five pounds, and you 
can have something they call a special licence. 
Then you can walk straight round to the nearest 
church and you can get married within five or ten 
minutes. Why shouldn’t we do that instead of 
waiting a fortnight? If you want a trousseau, or 
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that sort of thing, I can give you the name of a 
shop where my mother deals, and they’ll let you 
have what you want in less than no time. And 
I’ve got a new motor-car — a brand-new motor-car- — 
a top-hole onel We might stop at Dover, or 
somewhere, for the night, cross with the car to- 
morrow morning — I’ll wire to them to send it 
along — and we might go for our honeymoon in my 
new motor-car. Wouldn’t that be ripping? We 
might have no end of fun.” He made a special 
appeal to Peggy, speaking with a boyish eager- 
ness as from the bottom of his heart. ” Say you’ll 
do it and I’ll go and get things ready.” 

shrank back as if afraid that his eager- 
ness might have an effect upon her for which she 
was neither prepared nor desired. Her voice was 
a little shaky. She seemed to tremble. 

” You are very kind, Sir Frank Picard, but I 

ought to tell you that so far as I’m concerned ” 

Miss Osborn cut her brutally short, as if fearful 
of what she was going to say. 

” I must say, Sir Frank, that I think you are 
mistaken in the situation. Would you go to a 
lady to whom you had an introduction — say, from 
your mother — and ask her, at the first time of 
meeting, to marry you at once? Wouldn’t you 
feel that because of your mother’s introduction you 
ought to treat her with a little more ceremony than 
that? Miss Lawrence feels that because you have 
introduced yourself you consider yourself at liberty 
to make any proposition to her you like, as if she 
were nothing and no one.” 

“ Oh, I say I ” The boy’s discomfiture was 
obvious. “I’m awfully sorry if I’ve behaved 
badly, but i do think you are rather hard on me. 
You see it was you who suggested our marrying 
in a fortnight. Nothing could suit me better, 
only, if it comes to that, I really don’t see how a 

E 
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few days can make very much difference. I would 

That will do, Sir Frank. Let me explain 
before you say anything further. A few days 
would make a good deal of difference. Miss 
Lawrence can have nothing whatever to do with 
you unless she can count upon receiving a warm 

reception from your family.” 

“Why, Miss Osborn, if you mean my mother. 

Miss Lawrence may count upon the hottest of 
welcomes from her. And not for herself alone. 
My mother has dropped a good many hints about 
my marriage lately. Only the other day she told 
me that the sooner I took a wife and gave her a 
daughter the happier she would be. She added 
that the greatest boon she could wish for was to 
meet her son’s wife before she herself was very 
old. I tell you that when she hears that I have 
found a wife, and am going to marry her in a fort- 
night, she will simply jump with joy 1 ” 

“ Suppose she met with disapproval from your 

mother? ” . -a 

The young gentleman seemed to be a trine 

startled. He drew himself up with a gesture 

which was full of significance. 

“ My mother’s tastes and mine have always been 
the same. Besides, I don’t mean to be disrespect- 
ful or unkind, but it would make no difference to 
me if she did. In this matter I will brook no 
opposition, and I know my mother too well to 
suppose that she would ever offer it.” 

“But suppose that she did? One should be 
prepared for all eventualities. It is necessary, 
before Miss Lawrence comes to any further 
decision, that she should meet your mother.” 

“ Meet my mother? Of course she can meet 
my mother! I’ll telegraph to her to come to town 
at once.” 
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“ It is very nice of you to propose to order your 
mother about, but I’m afraid that would not quite 
suit Miss Lawrence- She would rather go down 
to your home at Dunston Park and there be intro- 
duced to your mother as a probable daughter-in- 
law, Your mother’s reception of the news will 
help her to arrive at some sort of decision.” 

” W^ill Miss Lawrence come down and see her 
to-morrow? My mother is having a sort of party 
in the afternoon, and that will^ enable me to 

introduce her to the whole county.” 

” What do you say, Ailsa, to Sir Franks 

suggestion? ” 

” I don't know that there’s anything to say. 
You seem to be taking the matter entirely out of 
my hands.” 

” Anyhow, will you go down to Dunston 
to-morrow?” 

The gentleman pleaded with her on his own 
account. 

” Please, Miss Lawrence, say that you will. If 
you only knew what it would mean to me I ” 

” Have you any particular engagement to- 
morrow? ’• This was Miss Osborn. 

” I am not aware of any,” 

” Then, in that case, please, please, please come 1 ” 
The man, in his curious eagerness, was very 
like a boy. The girl looked at him with something 
in her glance which was very like compassion. 

” If you will allow me to explain ” 

Miss Osborn prevented her, 

” You can do all the explaining you want some 
other time, when you and Sir Frank are together. 
In the meanwhile, let us settle the preliminaries. 
I think I may say on Miss Lawrence’s behalf, Sir 
Frank, that you can positively count upon her 
coming to Dunston to-morrow. May I not say 
so, Ausa?” She did not give that young lady 
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much time to answer, but went galloping on. 
“ Have you finished writing what I suggested, 
Sir Frank? She glanced at the sheet of paper 
on which he had scribbled. “ This seems all 
right. All that it needs is your signature,*’ 

Reseating himself, the young gentleman attached 
his signature. 

“ Is there anything else you want? ” he inquired. 
“Nothing. This is just an informal little note 
to prevent any misunderstanding afterwards.” 
She read the written words again, then glanced at 
him. “ You perfectly understand what you have 
written?” 

“ You ask some queer questions, Miss Osborn. 
Of course I understand what I have written. 1 
assure you I’m not at all dull — my mother always 

says that I’m quick-witted.” 

“ I think your mother is very fortunate in having 

such a son.” 

“ She thinks she is, but I myself sometimes 
wonder. I’ve seen such a lot of young men, and 
I’ve been surprised at the way they often turn out. 
I don’t know if you think there’s anything unusual 
about me — do you, Miss Lawrence, see anything 
unusual about me? ” 

The girl blushed vividly, apparently in her 
endeavour to assume an unexaggerated smile, 

“ I — I think there is something — just a little 
unusual.” 

“That’s what my mother thinks. She thinks 
I’m something quite unique.” 

I am really inclined to think you are — if you 
don’t mind my saying so.” 

“Of course I don’t mindl As if I minded 
anything you say 1 My mother would be flattered 
if she heard you say it. I have been to her, in a 
sense, a sort of experiment. You see the result; 
she is perfectly satisfied with it — I’m not so sure 
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that I am. Would it bore you very much if 1 
told you all about it? 

Peggy thought of Stanley Brock and her 
engagement for lunch. 

“ Would it take you very long? ” 

“ 1 would make it as short as I could. But — are 
you pressed for time? Won’t you lunch with 
me? ” 

Miss Osborn came in with her usual ruthless 
interference. 

“I’m afraid that is quite and altogether impos- 
sible, Sir Frank. But as, as I was just about to point 
out to you, your call has been prolonged beyond 
the usual limits, I think the time has come when 
we must really say good morning. I am sure that 
Miss Lawrence will be delighted to listen to any- 
thing you may have to say, at the greatest possible 
length, when she comes down to you to-morrow at 
Dunston.” 

The boy looked at the speaker with a whimsical 
smile wrinkling his lips and twinkling in his eyes. 

“ I think you’re very hard, Miss Osborn. I 
don’t know what sort of person you really think I 
am, but you haven’t said one — well, one nice thing 
since I came. You won’t let Miss Lawrence say 
a word for herself — I really don’t believe she would 
say the things with which you credit her. I feel 
sure she has a better opinion of me than you 
appear to have, because she must know there isn’t 
a single thing I wouldn’t do for her — and I’m in 
a position to do a good many things ” 

Miss Osborn interposed. 

“ I don’t doubt it for one moment — you appear 
to be rather fond of singing your own praises.’’ 

“You aren’t, are you? You appear to be 
under the impression that I’m some undesirable 
animal. No one has ever treated me as you are 
doing! ” 
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“ I beg to apologise if I have said anything 1 
ought not to have said- Ailsa, you hear Sir Frank 
— are you in a position to lunch with him? ” 
“You know perfectly well I’m not! I’m much 
obliged to you for your kind invitation, but I’m 
already engaged, and I couldn’t lunch with you 

anyhow, even if I weren’t.” 

“You hear. Sir Frank Picard? Is Miss 
Lawrence candid enough ? Do you prefer her 
frankness to mine? ” 


CHAPTER VII 

THE TEMPTRESS 


It was a somewhat crestfallen young gentleman 

who quitted Miss Simpson’s room. 
the unmistakable touch of shyness which h^ 
marked his demeanour, he had entered with a sug- 
gestion of cock-sureness which did not mark his 

mco,Sfto''morrow?” were almos. his 

last words to Miss Lawrence. , , j > 

Miss Osborn took the answer from the lady s lips. 

“ Miss Lawrence has said that she will come to 
Dunston Park to-morrow; what she says she will 
do she will do; you may count upon her keeping 

her word.” , r . ^ 

The boy regarded the lady almost as if he 

resented the readiness with which she took the 

management of affairs into her own hands. 

” Thank you, Miss Osborn, but I had rather that 

the assurance had come from Miss Lawrence s own 

'’*^”’G(S^byey”' The girl touched his hand with 
her own. She added, as if moved by a httle cloud 
which she saw upon his face, I will come to 

Dunston to-morrow — I promise.*’ 

The cloud lifted; he beamed at her. 

“Thank you— that’s the nicest thing you ve 

said to me. The best train leaves f/j 

let me know by which tram you will come I 11 send 

a car to meet you at the station. hv anv 

“ I’m afraid I can’t promise to come by any 

particular train. I rather think that the <>ne whic 

leaves at two will be better than the other. 

7 ‘ 
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“‘You’ve burnt your boats/” was Miss 
Osborn’s first observation when the gentleman had 
departed. “ Now you will have to go.” 

The girl’s rejoinder was a trifle startling. 

“ You’re a pig! I hate the sight of you ! ” 

Miss Osborn’s manner remained unruffled. 
“ Pray why? ” she inquired. 

“For a dozen reasons; you know very well 
what they are I I never thought you would have 
behaved as you have done.” 

“ And pray what is there in my behaviour to 
which you take objection ? ” 

“Don’t be such a hypocrite! How dare you 
ask me such a question ? Look at the false posi- 
tion you’ve got me into — you, and you only! ” 

“ That’s right — if there is any blame try to put 
it on me. Here’s that young gentleman’s written 
promise of marriage; that ought to be worth a 
trifle.” 

Miss Osborn held out the sheet of pap>er on 
which the boy had written. The girl regarded her 
askance, with what seemed to be passionate resent- 
ment. 

“ Ethel! ” 

“ Well? — Peggy. What’s the matter now? 
You’d better take it. It will be safer in your 
keeping than in mine.” 

Instead of being eager to snatch what the other 
offered, the girl put her hands behind her back. 
Her attitude seemed to afford her friend amuse- 
ment. Clearly she did not take her seriously. 

“ Very well — as you choose. I’ll put the letter 
on your writing-table. You’ll be able to make any 
use of it you please.” She said, as she laid it 
down, “ He seems to be rather a nice boy — 
luckily.” 

” Luckily? Do you say ‘ luckily ’ ? Don’t you 
see that that makes it ever so much worse? ” 
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“ Pm afraid I don’t. How do you mean ? ” 

“If he were some wretched little bounder I 
shouldn’t so much mind behaving to him like a 
cat ; I might feel that he deserved it. But he s a 
gentleman ; he takes it for granted that I m a 

He certainly is a gentleman— almost too much 
so. He’ll have some of his ideas knocked out of 
him before very long.” 

“ Ethel, you’re positively heartless 1 Do you 
think I should be proud of myself for any share I 

may have in doing that? ’’ 

There came a characteristic interpolation from 

Miss Stacey. 

“ He’s brought you these presents, and all these 
roses, Peggy. If that’s not like a perfect gentle- 
man I don’t know what is.” 

Miss Simpson stared. “Presents? He never 

said a word about them,” 

“ Seemed to me to be too shy- You were 
neither of you too encouraging, don’t you know I 
Anyhow, here they are. That’s chocolates six 
pounds of them. And that’s gloves — six dozen 
pairs — mind you, six dozen pairs I And that— 
what do you think that is? That’s a pearl neck- 
lace — real pleads ! — and you never said so much as 

thank you,” - u 

“ He never gave them to me — I had no idea he 

had brought them; I shouldn’t have accepted them 

anyhow.’ ^ . 

The girl shrank back, as if fearful of coming into 

too close neighbourhood of the offerings which 
were never offered- 

Miss Osborn took up a position which was, 

perhaps, a trifle unexpected. 

You certainly could not have accepted them; 
I entirely agree with you there. They had better 
be sent back to him, or held over till you are m a 
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position to have an explanation. In the mean- 
time, I might take them into my charge. Florence, 
I have something which I wish to say to Peggy in 
private — you might leave us alone. Hand me over 
those three parcels.” 

Apparently the demand did not commend itself 
to Miss Stacey. 

” Why should I give them to you? You've no 
more right to them than I have. They have 
nothing to do with you.” 

” I don't for one moment suggest that they have. 
I'm simply going to hold them for Peggy until 
she makes up her mind what to do in the matter. 
Don’t be silly! Hand them over! And please 
will you allow me to have a few words with Peggy 
in private? ” 

With an air of grievance, very reluctantly 
relinquishing the parcels in question, Miss Stacey 
took herself away, saying, as she went, as if to 
relieve her mind : 

” Those who deserve shan’t have; it seems to me 
that if anyone deserves something of course they 
get nothing. It’s pretty clear, Peggy Simpson, 
that you’re going to make a good thing out of 
that young chap, and it’s all by your pretence of 
perfect innocence. And I’ll bet a trifle that Miss 
Ethel Osborn gets her way. I tell you straight 
that if I don’t get at least something for myself it 
won’t be for want of trying. If it hadn’t been for 
me he would never have come near the place. I 
don’t want to be the only one left out in the cold 
after all I’ve done.” 

Miss Osborn turned to her friend, after the other 
had gone. 

” She’s a very nice young woman, Florence 
Stacey. In everything she does and says I should 
think it would be impossible for a human being to 
show less tact than sne does.” 
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“ Do you know, Ethel, there’s a good deal of 
truth in what she says.” 

“There may be — I said tact; there certainly is 
none of that. Talking about ‘ getting something 
for herself ’ and ‘ not going to be left out in the 
cold ’ — painfully vulgar young woman 1 But never 
mind Miss Stacey, we’ll try to forget her. Peggy, 
let us speak candidly to each other, you and I. 
You know you’ve got the chance of your life.” 

“ You called Florence vulgar just now. Are 
you going to try and copy her? ” 

“ Don’t be absurd I I trust I don’t move on quite 
Miss Stacey’s lines. Yours is the tide in the affairs 
of men — and women — which will never, never come 
again. For goodness sake do take it at the flood. 
Don’t flatter yourself that you are doing something 
romantic when you are really showing yourself an 
ungrateful fool by refusing the gifts which the 
gods are ofTering. Do be sensible — marry him.” 

The girl seemed startled, as if the other had said 
something which it was not possible for her to 
have heard correctly. 

“ Marry him? What are you talking about? ” 

** There’s no doubt that he’s in love with you, 
over head and heels. There’s nothing you can 
ask which he wouldn’t give. Think what settle- 
ments he would make — possibly twenty thousand 
pounds a year! Think what it would mean — the 
wife of a great gentleman, who would ask nothing 
better than to be allowed to be your willing slave. 
I know all about Mr Brock. If the question were 
fairly put to him I believe he’d be the first to agree 
that you are foolish to throw away such a chance. 
Even if Mr Brock succeeds as a dramatist, what 
does that mean ? You know what it means in 
worry, disappointed hopes — one success and a 
dozen failures, the major part of the profits of that 
success taken from you. You know, only too well, 
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what the life of a so-called successful dramatist is 
apt to be — a continual struggling for rewards 
which never come, and which exist, for the most 
part, only in the imaginations of people who know 
nothing about them. Marry Sir Frank Picard — 
think what that would mean — Peggy, I do beg of 
you. The mistress of everything a woman can 
desire, secure of your position, of your place in 
society; free from the perpetual anxiety of what 
next week may bring. And don’t you make any 
mistake, my dear; you would make Frank Picard 
an excellent wife, and he would make you a good 
husband. Peggy, before you do anything rash, 
do think the matter over ” 

“I won’t think the matter over; I decline to 
have anything to do with it. How dare you hint 
such a thing 1 Ethel Osborn, I’m beginning to 
wish that I’d never seen nor heard of you — putting 
such thoughts into my head! tempting me to do 
such things! I shall be ashamed to look at my 
own face in the mirror.” 

Miss Osborn made a little movement with her 
shoulders and sighed. 

” Well, my dear, pray do not let me tempt you 
into doing anything which you would rather not. 

I only wanted to do you a good turn — that’s all. 
You’ll find Sir Frank’s letter where I placed it. 
What it ought to be worth perhaps you know — it 
ought to be worth a great deal to you — more than 
the sum which Mr Brock stands in need of, and 
which you probably won’t give him.” 

“Ethel!” The utterance of the name was a 
passionate cry. 

Again there came that curious movement of the 
other’s shoulders. 

“ Very well, my dear, I won’t say that to please 
yourself will be to please me — because I think ft 
IS quite possible that you won’t please me; but at 
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any rate in the future you will have the pleasure of 
being able to look back and congratulate yourself on 
having thrown away a chance which only comes lo 
one woman in ten million — that will be something, 
won’t it, dear? I’ll take these parcels till you’ve 
made up your mind \vhat ought to be done with 
them. You promised to go down to Dunston 
Park to-morrow, so I suppose you’ll go. And for 
goodness sake, child, don’t come empty away. 
Think of poor Mr Brock if of nothing else. Good- 
bye, my love; I do hope that you will like Lady 

Picard.” 

Ethel Osborn quitted the room, leaving Miss 
Peggy Simpson a prey to varying emotions which 
she had not dreamed would ever trouble her- She 
stood staring for some seconds at the door through 
which the other had vanished; then she drew a 
long breath, clenched her fists, and observed in a 
perfectly audible tone of voice : 

” That I should ever have let her persuade me to 
behave like a perfect pig! ” 

Having delivered herself of this somewhat 
curious observation, Miss Simpson seemed to be in 
doubt what to do with herself next. Then, as it 
seemed more by accident than design, she found 
herself by the writing-table on which reposed Sir 
Frank’s epistle. Casually she picked it up, glanced 
at it, changed colour, the hand which held it fell 
to her side. Furtively she folded it, first into two 
and then into four. Glancing round the room as 
if, although knowing it to be empty, she was 
fearful of being observed, she slipped the folded 
sheet of paper into the bosom of her frock. 

As she did so someone tapped at the door. Mr 
Stanley Brock came in. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“ THE LOIN OF LAMB ” 

Mr Brock was jubilant. So far from wearing his 
hat, as he did on his first introduction, the second 
he was through the door he took it off and waved 
it in the air. 

“ Luck! ” he exclaimed. Actually a stroke of 
luck — come my way 1 It’s unbelievable, but true. 
I met George Withers as I was going along the 
Strand — Withers runs The Trumpetj I know him 
pretty well; he stopped me. ‘Brock,’ he said, 
‘you’re the very man I want to see. You know 
that story of yours you sent to me. I’m going to 
put it in our next number. It’s going to press in 
the morning. Do you want a proof, or can you 
trust me to see that it’s all right? I’ll give you a 
cheque for ten pounds in the morning.’ That 
settle it. ‘ Let me have the cheque,’ I told him, 
‘and I’ll trust you to do anything.’ Now I do 
call that a stroke of luck, because, do you know, 
Peggy, my girl, I was going to crack my last 

sovereign on our lunch.” 

“Stan! how foolish of you I In that case we’ll 

lunch at a tea-shop.” 

” Oh, no, we won’t — especially now, with the 
certainty of a tenner in the morning. If Withers 
says I shall have a cheque I shall. I can trust him 
as far as that, anyhow. It’s rather a good story 
he’s got. Do you remember my telling you about 
it? I called the thing, ‘The I^in of Lamb.’ ” 

“ I know you told me about a story which you 
thought was a good idea, but I don’t quite recollect 
what it was about. You know, Stan, you tell me 
about so many of your stories.” 

78 
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“That's a fact — don't rub it ini— I’ll tell you 
about it all over again. Just you listen — and this 
time try to recollect.” 

Perching himself on the head of the couch he 
swung his feet in the air. 

“ ‘The Loin of Lamb ’ — title — is a country inn. 
A girl on the stage — I call her Violet Esmond — 
she might be you !— is stuck on ‘ The Loin of Lamb.’ 
She fancies herself much more as the mistress of a 
flourishing country inn than in the chorus of any 
musical show there ever was. She has a sweet- 
heart, Joe Henderson — he might be me 1 — who 
finds himself no nearer marriage than since they 
first became engaged, six years ago.” 

“ Have they been engaged six years? She can’t 
be very young.” 

“ She’d pass in a crowd^ — as you’ll hear. They 
are both of them quite conscious that they’re not 
so young as they were. Then there’s a chap who 
falls in love with Miss Esmond, having seen her 
from the front. She finds out all about him — his 
father made his money in margarine — and he wants 
to marry her — the son not the father. She is an 
artful baggage. As you know, my love, all girls 
are artful — but she’s a oner I ” 

“ Girls are certainly not more artful than men I ” 
My love, you should keep off ice which is not 
warranted to bear. But you listen, and then tell 
me if she wasn’t a oner. Two thousand pounds 
is wanted for ‘The Loin of Lamb,’ which to 
Violet and Joe is a sum of which they have not 
even dreamed. She thinks of Margarine — we’ll 
call him Mr Margarine — and she concocts a 
nefarious plot. She gets from him a promise of 
rnarriage, and an invitation to call on his dis- 
tinguished family in their sumptuous flat at 
Hyde Park Gate. Then what do you think she 
does? ” 
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“ I’m sure I don’t know, and I don’t care either! 
I don’t seem to fancy your Violet Esmond.” 

Possibly the unnecessary bitterness in her tone 
was the result of a feeling that there was an 
uncanny resemblance between herself and the lady- 
Mr Brock went gaily on. 

” That artful young woman — to whom you very 
naturally don’t feel drawn — actually sees her way 
to getting the price of ‘ The Loin of Lamb ’ out of 
that poor young Mr Margarine. Fancy taking 
advantage of a man’s true love like that! Oh, 
she was an artful one! There is a grand reception 
' on at Hyde Park Gate, to which she goes in fancy 
dress — the baggage ! There was a kick-up at 
Covcnt Garden to which she went in something 
very spicy indeed. That sort of thing may be all 
right and proper at Covent Garden in the small 
hours of the morning, but at a slap-up fashionable 
function, in the middle of the afternoon, in a 
splendid flat at Hyde Park Gate — what ho 1 And 
it was what ho 1 She created a sensation when she 
showed herself among the crowd of visitors in that 
beautiful abode, and announced herself as the future 
Mrs Margarine. Now, wasn’t that a thing to 
do! ” 

The speaker paused as if for a reply, but none 
came. 

“Whatever are you looking at?” he inquired 
of the lady. 

There was an expression on Miss Simpson’s 
face which almost suggested that she might be 
looking at a ghost. Mr Brock had done something 
of which he had not dreamed — he had put an idea 
into the lady’s head which, under certain circum- 
stances, might prove to be the very one she wanted. 

“ My pet,” continued Mr Brock, “ what was the 
result of that artful young woman’s conduct? She 
created such a scandal in that flat at Hyde Park 
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Gate, and she made such a show with young 
Margarine’s promise of marriage, that the family 
bought her off — yes, the distinguished family, at 

young man’s own supplication, bought 
her off! - And with part of the money which she 
had so wickedly extracted from them that artful 
young woman bought ‘The Loin of Lamb.’ 
Think of the awfulness of that young woman’s 
conduct — yet what are the consequences? At the 
present mornent ‘ The Loin of Lamb ’ is known to 
every motorist as the best hostelry outside London ; 

best-kept and most flourishing places of 
me kind. Its proprietors, Mr and Mrs Joseph 
Henderson, are making a fortune hand over fist. 
And the point of the joke is that Joe Henderson 
up to this moment does not know how he really 

came to occupy the pleasant position he now 
eniovs.” 
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CHAPTER IX 

LADY PICARD 

There are lovely houses in England ; we all know 
of them ; but it is doubtful if they owe as much ot 
their charm to their architects as those gentlemen 
might think. Three things go to make a lovely 
house; often enough the man who plannM it the 
architect— has had little to do with it. The posi- 
tion • the wav in which the house has been kept ; 
its ao'e — these are the three factors which go to 
make the beauty of an English home. I^unston 
Park is one of the loveliest houses in England , 
everyone who knows it agrees— as everyone agrees 
that architecturally it is all wrong— a collection ot 

blunders. It has been erected at various periods, 
perhaps beginning its existence as an Elizabethan 
manor. Different periods have seen additions. 
In the days of their extreme youth they may have 
seemed monstrous — shuddering at each other in 
horrified amazement. The passage of the years, 
the position in which the building stands, ih^ 
exquisite care which has been taken of the fabric 

these things have toned and mellowed the collec- 

tion of contradictions until to-day, coming on it 
for the first time from whatever point of view you 
like, it is apt to strike the beholder as the realised 

ideal of what a perfect home may be. 

It contains many delightful apartments; one of 
the best of them being known as “ the garden- 
room.” It has been described as ” a beautiful 
old room in a beautiful old house” — a descripdon 
which could not have been more apposite. The 
colour scheme is silver grey — almost white. The 

82 
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walls are panelled with silver grey leather, on 
which, here and there, are flower studies, painted 
by artists who loved the models whose beauty they 
sought to keep alive for all time. It has deep 
embrasured windows. On one side double doors 
lead into the garden. A woman’s room as we are 
introduced to it; the furniture and appointments 
light, delicate, dainty. On the glorious summer 
afternoon on which we make its acquaintance 
flowers are everywhere — on the tables, in the 
windows, hanging in the embrasures, hiding the 
floor. 

The room, the flowers, the atmosphere of the 
apartment — these together formed a fitting frame- 
work for its solitary occupant. Lady Picard was 
alone — her chair covered with light blue satin. 
She was banked up by cushions. Somehow, she 
was a woman who suggested cushions wherever 
she might be. She travelled with her own 
cushions. Before she took her seat in a railway 
carriage her attentive maid unbuttoned a case 
which she had borne down the platform and 
produced two large cushions and one smaller 
one, which she arranged in the exact manner in 
which her ladyship liked to have them. Lady 
Picard was tall, she was stately; looking perhaps 
forty and being nearly fifty; obviously one of those 
persons whom the great cares of life touch with 
fingers which are not only tender, but actually 
beautifying. Superficially very gracious, very 
sweet, very careful not to wound — perhaps a little 
stupid. Some people, no doubt a little difficult, 
found her slightly irritating. 

This lovely great lady had had a curious exist- 
ence, in a sense of which she herself had not the 
dimmest notion — all her life she had been used to 
having her own way. By what some might have 
considered to be the special interposition of 
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Providence, nothing had occurred to rumple her 
serenity. Whether, if Providence had been 
responsible for this, Providence had not blundered, 
was a problem which events might presently 
determine. Used to having practically boundless 
funds at her disposal, living in a world which was 
wise enough to know on which side its bread was 
buttered, she had come to regard herself as the 
possessor of a strong character and an unfaltering 
will ; the fact being that she had never encountered 
opposition ; supposing herself to have reached a 
point at which she considered that no other ideals 
were possible. These things being so, it was not 
strange that she had come to regard everything as 
for the best in this best of all possible worlds — and 
she looked it. 

She was engaged on “ fancy-work ” when we 
first make her acquaintance. It was a character- 
istic of hers that she always was employed on 
work which suited the occasion ; work of some sort 
she always was busy with — or what she imagined 
to be work; such being a subject upon which some 
ladies have curious notions. Her “ drawn-thread 
work,*’ for instance, was famous. She would 
expend a great deal of time and trouble in making 
a table-centre ” of a piece of material which, 
when finished — according to some Philistine boors 
— was not one whit more attractive than when 
begun. Some folks were so venturesome as to 
call some of her fancy-work — even some of her 
greatest triumphs — sheer waste of time. But it is 
not on record that anyone ever ventured to say so 
to her ladyship’s face. And so she continued to 
embroider fine linen handkerchiefs with designs 
which were hardly suited to the purposes for which 
a handkerchief is intended, strong in the conviction 
that, unlike some erring females, she never wasted 
time. 
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“I never sit with my hands in front of me/* 
she would say- I’m afraid that nowadays there’s 
a great deal too much valuable time spent in 
reading fiction.” 

That latter sort of remark would generally be 
addressed to a girl who had taken up a novel with 
the apparent intention of reading it to the end — and 
that young girl would feel like throwing the novel 
at her ladyship’s head- 

” There is far too little plain sewing done nowa- 
days/’ was another of the remarks with which it 
delighted her to instruct the world, and she would 
spend many worthless hours in pushing her needle 
in and out of a piece of flannel destined to become 
a hideous garment for the poor which could have 
been obtained at much less cost, both of labour 
and cash, if made by one of those sewing machines 
which she was sorry to see were popular with ” all 
sections of society.” 

It so chanced that, at the moment we meet her, 
placing on a little table which stood by her side 
the gorgeously embroidered cushion-cover which 
was to form part of her contribution to an approach- 
ing bazaar, she rose to greet a lady who was 
standing in one of the entrances to the garden. 

“ My dear Sarah I ” It was to be noticed what 
a soft, clear, musical voice she had, in itself so 
stiggestive of the real great lady. “ I was wonder- 
ing why you had not come, I expected you an 
hour ago.” 

” Trifling misunderstanding with the car. 
Wanted to telephone you to send relief, but there 
was no telephone. People round here seem to be 
of your way of thinking — not in sympathy with 
modern improvements. So Delia and I drove nine 
miles in a carriage — they told me at the inn where 
I got it that it was a carriage, and they ought to 
know. Anything liquid in the house? ” 
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The speaker placed herself in an armchair with 
the air of one who has a grievance. Lady Picard 
looked at her as if she were amazed. 

“My dear Sarah I of course there is. I’m so 
sorry to hear “ 

“ Yes, of course you are, but you might have 
sent something to pick us up.” 

“ How could I do that when I had no idea that 
you were in trouble? ” 

“ Although there was no telephone, apparently 
for miles, there was a telegraph office, so I sent a 
wire.” 

“No telegram has reached me. How long ago 
did this unfortunate occurrence take place? ” 

“ Judging by my feelings I should say about 
twelve hours ago.” 

“Twelve hours ago? Isn’t that rather ” 

A manservant appeared in the doorway which led 
to the house. He had a tray in his hand. Lady 
Picard addressed him. “ Bulteel, has no t^egram 
come for me? ” 

“ One has just arrived, your ladyship.” Bulteel 
proffered the tray he was holding. 

Lady Picard took the envelope which was on it, 
reading the telegram which it contained with what 
one felt was a little surprise. 

“Is there any answer, your ladyship?” 
inquired Bulteel. 

Lady Picard looked at the new-comer as if she 
were at a loss. 

“ You see for yourself that the telegram has only 
just arrived, so 1 couldn’t send. I am very sorry. 
No, Bulteel, there is no answer.” 

The visitor addressed the servant. 

“ Bulteel, be so good as to bring me, inside ten 
seconds, a liqueur glass of cr^me de menthe, the 
same of French vermouth, cracked ice, a bottle of 
lemonade, and a large tumbler; and remember that 
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I have been dragged for about twelve hours by a 
horse with no legs along a dusty road, in a carriage 
without cushions and without springs.” 

With a slight inclination of his head Bulteel 
vanished to fetch the lady what she wanted- 

Lady Picard was looking at her visitor with a 
mixture of sympathy and wonder. 

I wonder where you got the carriage from, 
which was so uncomfortable as you describe.” 

” Don’t ask; I wish the man no harm, I only 
hope that it will never be your ill-fortune to have 
to ride in it. As my driver has had to wire for a 
repairer I suppose the car is there for the night ; 
when a car of mine does break down I generally 
find that it is there for the night. It’s a new car, 
and cost twelve hundred, and I rather suspect that 
my excellent son Archibald celebrated its arrival 
by taking it out for what he terms a ‘ joy ride,* so 
it may have to go back to the manufacturer. 
Archie’s ‘ joy rides ’ spell ruin for me. The last 
he went he got himself locked up. I expected — 
and I may say rather hoped — that they would keep 
him there for life.” 

” Sarah I you shouldn’t speak of the dear boy — 
your own son — like that. It’s only his natural 
high spirits.” 

The new-comer put up her lorgnette and sur- 
veyed the other as if she were some sort of 
curiosity; then she observed, with a sigh as if of 
resignation : 

” Yes, it may be his natural high spirits. I 
know the natural high spirits of a dear boy like 
Archie. Have you those fluids which I asked 
Bulteel to bring on the premises, or must I perish 
from thirst? ” 

” I didn’t quite understand what it was you 
asked for, but I have no doubt that they are some- 
where about the place.” 
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“ Somewhere about the place? That sounds so 
comforting I My dear Margaret, you have no 
idea how to manage a house.” The manservant 
appeared With a tray in his hand. She addressed 
him. ” Ktere you are. I doubt, Bulteel, if you’ve 
not been a little more than ten seconds. Place the 
tray upon a table at my elbow. Do you know how 
a drink ought to be mixed? ” 

” I fancy I know what your Grace requires.” 

The stranger watched the proceedings with the 
greatest possible interest while Bulteel proved that 
he did know. Lady Picard apparently was in 
doubt whether to look on or to avert her glance. 
As the stranger raised her tumbler she asked a 
question, 

“Won’t you have one, Margaret? Bulteel has 
only brought one tumbler.” 

“ I don’t quite know what it is you are drinking, 
Sarah, but, as you know, I seldom drink between 
meals.” 

“It is something besides water, the Fates be 
thanked I Bulteel, your education has not been 
wholly neglected; this does you credit.” The 
lady had taken a long and apparently satisfactory 
drink. With a deferential movement of his head 
the man withdrew. “ I suppose, Margaret, you 
haven’t got a cigarette? ” 

“ I won’t say that I’m afraid I haven’t, because, 
as you are aware, I never smoke. I do not regard 
it as a nice habit for women.” 

“ It’s extraordinary how ignorance can so 
prevail. Such doctors as know something of 
medicine are agreed that it is the finest thing in 
the world for the highly strung women of to-day.” 

The speaker took a small gold case from her 
handbag; from it a cigarette which she placed 
between her lips and lighted with a match which 
came from the same receptacle. Leaning back 
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her head, she expelled the smoke through her 
nostrils. 

“ My dear Margaret, if you only knew what you 
lose ! 

The other’s lips were shut a little closely. 

“ I do not wish, Sarah, to force my opinions on 
you, but, as all the world is aware, we differ.” 

” Oh, my dear, how thankful I ought lo be! ” 
What the speaker quite meant was not clear. 
Lady Picard’s lips were a little more firmly closed. 
She bent over the embroidered cushion-cover as if 
to keep herself from speaking. Presently she 
asked, as if the interval of silence had done her 
good : 

“ Where is darling Delia? I hope nothing 
has happened to her. I have been so looking 
forward to seeing her. I hope she’s in the best 
of health.” 

” Darling Delia always is in the best of health, 
it’s a habit of hers. Nothing has happened to 
her, nothing ever does. At present she’s with 
your tame rabbit.” 

Lady Picard, startled, almost dropped her 
cushion-cover as she stared at the speaker. 

” Sarah, you do say such extraordinary things! 
My tame rabbit? Who do you mean? ” 

” Isn’t the creature’s name Taylor? Yes, I 
remember. He’s a soldier of sorts.” 

Lady Picard, drawing herself up on her chair, 
spoke with an air of marked umbrage. 

” General Sir George Taylor is, as you’re per- 
fectly aware, a soldier of the greatest distinction. 
He has fought for his country in various campaigns 
and been the recipient of nearly every dignity 
which can be bestowed on him. You know this 
as well as I do I ” 

” Yes, yes, yes, I know. Why don’t you marry 
him ? ” 
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“ Sarah, you go too far! How dare you ask me 

such a question? ” . 

“ Why shouldn’t I? Is there anything against 

the man ? ” . . ■ u a 

“ I sometimes think that it is your wish and 

your intention to be trying. You know that to me 

marriage is a sacred subject, not to be light y 

spoken of by anyone; and that you should make a 

jest of such a thing to one in my position— oh, 

Sarah, how could you ? ” 

“ Goodness gracious, what’s the matter with the 

woman? Aren’t you marriageable?” 

“No, Sarah, you know perfectly well 1 m not. 

The other sat up straighter, with an air ot 

startled sympathy. Axruof 

“ I’d no idea that anything was wrong. VV nat 

is it? Is it your health? My 
didn’t you tell me about it before?” 

Lady Picard seemed a little bewildered. What 

is there to tell you? ” -.u .r.,,,- 

“ Is there anything the matter with }Our 

“Of course there isn’t. I’ve always lived 
temperately and regularly, and have never had a 
day’s illness in my life. What have you got in 

your mind, Sarah? ” 

“ Then what is wrong? ” 

“ Nothing is wrong.” 

“ There must be something wrong. Has tne 

man got a wife already ? ” u 

Lady Picard positively flushed; with her that 

sort of thing was still possible. 

“ Sarah, you really are almost as much as l 

can bear! How dare you suggest such a thing 
about General Taylor? What is the matter with 

p 9 9 

You said you weren’t marriageable — ^why 

-that’s what I want 


aren’t you marriageable? 
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to know. You’re talking of getting Frank 
married,” 

” Pm not only talking, I’m hoping he will 
marry. You know perfectly well the understand- 
ing there has always been between us,” 

” What are you going to do when he is 
married? ” 

“What am I going to do?” Her ladyship’s 
confusion seemed to grow. 

” You can’t stop here.” 

Lady Picard’s manner as she first eyed the 
speaker and then returned, as if doubtfully, to 
her cushion-cover, suggested that something had 
occurred to upset her mental equilibrium. Her 
tone was grave. 

” Really, your outlook on the more serious 
aspects of life is so different from mine that I 
scarcely know what to say to you. You know I 
have never concealed that one of the dearest hopes 
of my heart is that my dear son Frank should be 
married to Delia. Believing, as I do, that for one 
in Frank’s position an early marriage is most 
desirable, I am anxious there should be as little 
delay as possible, having due regard to what 
propriety and custom require of young persons in 
their position. Sir Frank Picard and Lady Delia 
Haydon cannot, of course, be joined together in 
^o\y matrimony at a few days* notice.” 

The visitor expelled a whiff of smoke through 
her nostrils. ” Why not? ” 

Lady Picard smiled indulgently, 

” One hardly knows how to regard some of your 
questions — as if you did not know I When per- 
sons in their position marry the county has certain 
expectations which it would be unkind and unwise, 
and even improper, to disappoint. I am a great 
stickler for precedent- 'When a Picard of Dunston 
Park marries it has always been an occasion for 
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general rejoicing; looked forward to with eager 
anticipation sometimes for months; looked back 
upon with tender memories for many years. To 
you, as I am aware, the old customs mean nothing; 
to me they mean a great deal. I know they mean 
much to Frank, and trust they mean something to 
dear Delia.** 

“ I doubt it. Anyhow, that’s not my point. 
What are you going to do with yourself? ’* 

“ I shall, of course, reside at the Dower House, 
where, under such circumstances, the dowager 
Lady Picard always has resided.*’ 

“The Dower House is three miles from any- 
where. Won*t you be very lonely?” 

“ A woman often is lonely; I am prepared for 
that. I ask nothing more when I have once seen 
my dear son happy and settled in life.” 

“Stuff! You’re always for the bad old times, 
the bad old customs, the bad old habits of thought. 
If you had happened to be a Hindu wife you 
would have insisted upon being burned on your 
husband’s funeral pyre.” 

“ Even if it were possible for me to conceive of 
myself as a Hindu wife, I trust I should have 
done nothing so contrary to the teaching of 
common sense and true religion.” 

“ Practically you are practising the same thing. 
You are willing to be buried alive because your 
son gets himself a wife. You are not an old 
woman, as women go you are still young — why 
on earth don’t you marry General Taylor? I 
happen to know that he’d be only too glad to 
marry you. He’s not a pauper, and he’s a man of 
distinction — you yourself admit it — what have you 
against him ? ” 

The flush came back to her ladyship’s cheeks. 
Like some shy girl she averted her eyes, keeping 
them bent over the cushion-cover on which she was 
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engaged. For some seconds she was silent. The 
visitor, amazed and amused, watched her with her 
lorgnette held up to her eyes. When she did 
speak it was in an undertone, a little shakily, as 

if confusion had affected her voice. 

“ I do not know why you should take such an 
interest in what I propose to do with the rest of 
my life. So far as 1 know you never have con- 
cerned yourself with my movements/’ 

“ That is because I make it a rule not to inter- 
fere with anybody’s movements. But when you 
talk about my girl marrying your boy I look upon 
it as a special occasion. Many of the things you 
have said and done have struck me as eminently 

foolish ” , ^ 

“ I would rather not listen if you speak in that 

strain.” 

“When I hear of your proposing to crown an 
ill-spent life ” 

“ Sarah ! ” The exclamation somehow reminded 
one of the bleat of a frightened sheep. 

“ by committing the greatest folly of all, I 

feel that, under the circumstances, I’ve got to 
speak. However, since it is perfectly clear that 
common sense — coming even from me — will not 
avail with you, I will allow you to continue to 
treat the unfortunate Taylor as no decent woman 
would — and beg you to consider the subject closed. 
Die an old maid if you like. A husband is a 
nuisance, but, personally, I have no taste for the 
state of single blessedness.” 

“ When you talk of my dying an old maid I 
suppose you are forgetting that I had a husband, 
one who meant as much to me as I am sure I meant 
to him.” 

“ Yes, but when one only has a husband about 
three years he scarcely counts. I don’t call a 
three year marriage marriage at all. However, as 
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I said, we’ll change the subject. There is some- 
thing else which I wish to talk about, and which 
really brought me here alone. You have a way 
of taking things for granted which sometimes 
amuses me and — sometimes doesn’t. You seem 
to pose as the person who makes the figures 
move.” 

“As is so often the case where you are con- 
cerned, I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“ Are you sure that your Frank proposes to 

marry my Delia? ” 

Her ladyship opened her eyes. ” It has not 
occurred to me that anything else could be 
possible.” 

“ Hasn’t it? Then it has to me. What makes 
you take this particular thing so much for 
granted?” 

“You do not know my boy; we understand 
each other perfectly.” 

“That’s what I’m wondering — do you? Has 
Frank told you, in so many words, that he proposes 
to marry Delia? ” 

“ Frank and I have not entered into minute 
details. My views on the sacredness of marriage 
being what they are you could hardly expect it- 
But in all essentials there is such perfect under- 
standing between my son and me that you may 
take it that we are as much in sympathy on this 
subject as on all others.” 

“Great God in heaven I — was there ever such 
a woman ! Has this remarkable son of yours only 
to guess at what is in your mind to be expected 
to obey your wishes? Is that not too much to 
expect of human nature? ” 


V 


CHAPTER X 


A CONTRAST IN MOTHERS 

For some seconds Lady Picard’s needle went in 

and out of her cushion-cover as if she were working 

for dear life. Then its movements became slower. 

vVith her face still bent over her work, she spoke 

in tones of curious solemnity — as if she announced 
an awful truth, 

y Sarah, you also are a mother.” 

The reply was not by any means so gravely 
uttered. & J 

‘ I should think I was — five times over — four 

When one has done that sort 
of thing, one hardly thinks that a woman who Has 
only had a singleton has any right to be con- 
sidered a mother at all. At any rate, she’s only a 
beginner.” 

Experience teaches me that the woman who 
has only borne one child is apt to accept her 
maternal responsibilities much more seriously than 
one who has had several,” 

In a sense I agree with you. The woman who 
has only had one baby fancies herself sometimes 
much more important than the woman who has 
had a hatful— which is apt to be bad for the baby.” 

I have always regarded Frank as a special 
charge from heaven,” 

/* We all know that, my dear. He’s been a 
kind of hobby,” 

I don’t think the word is quite rightly chosen. 
1 trust that Frank has been to me much more than 
what you call a ‘ hobby.* You must not laugh at 

^ * have always felt that my child was a 
gift from God, from \Vhom he came spotless into 
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the world; and that it would be my duty as well 
as my pride and pleasure to keep him as unstained 
as he came to me. When he was dying I told his 
father that I intended to devote the whole of the 
remainder of my life to his son, and he approved.” 

” You’re sure that he approved? He always 
seemed to me to be a level-headed man. If anyone 
knew anything about boys he did.” 

” You know that my dear husband was not so 
serious in all things as he might have been — even 
in the hour of his going.” 

” If only you had been a little less serious your- 
self, my dear.” 

” But his lightness was only superficial. With 
it he veiled the real man who was within. I have 
consulted the monitor and I am convinced that he 
approved of my resolve to devote my life to his 
son. On that resolve I have acted. I drew up a 
plan on which I hoped, with God’s help, to work. 
I formed an ideal to which I trusted he might 
attain. I say it in all earnestness, but I believe he 
has attained it. I will not go so far as to say that 
my boy has never given me an instant’s uneasi- 
ness, but I do declare that communion with him 
has been a constant joy, growing stronger as time 
showed what a beautiful and amenable spirit he 
had.” 

“ I wouldn’t give a row of pins for a boy who 
hadn’t the devil in him somewhere — ^and who 
showed it at least once a day.” 

“ You shock mel I know that man is born to 
sin as the sparks fly upward; I could not bear to 
think that the devil was in my boy.’’ 

” I’m sorry for Franks if he isn’t.” 

Again the needle went in and out and the lady’s 
lips were pressed closer together, until all at once 
they were wrinkled by their owner’s effort to 
smile. 
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We will not argue. I sometimes think that 
within we are nearer together than we would seem 
to be from without. I have no doubt that you 
wish your boys to do well as 1 wish mine. I do 
not believe that it can be otherwise, only you have 
your methods, and I have mine.** 

“ I have no method. I feel pretty sure that if 

you try to bring up a boy in the way he should 

go, when he is old he will depart from it. I have 

always felt that it is better to leave him alone as 

much as possible ; he can make himself as well as 
I can make him,*’ 

I have trained Frank, so far as it is humanly 
possible, to be the kind of man I would like him to 
be, and I believe that by God’s mercy success has 
cro\yned my efforts. You will perhaps smile 
again, but it is because of that belief that I am a 
^^PPy woman. What can a mother ask more than 
the knowledge that under her guidance her boy 
has become the man she would desire him to be? 
He is not like other boys.’* 

“ He certainly is notl ” 

He has never been to a school, either private 
or public.” 

” He would certainly have had somethiner of 
the devil in him if he had.” 

” Nor to the university; his whole education has 

been conducted under my eyes— so he has been 

kept, as far as may be, from evil, and from the 

knowledge of evil. I would not lead my own son 
into temptation.” 

“Oughtn’t he to have been to the ’Varsity? I 
thought all the Picards went to New.” 

“ The names of several Picards have been on the 
books of New College, Oxford. Pressure was put 
upon me to let his be added to the rest. It was for 

for long and careful consideration.” 

It IS not a subject on which you were qualified 

G 
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to judge; it is a pity he wasn’t left with a proper 
guardian,” 

” Who should be a better guardian for a son 
than his mother? Who could make his interests 
so wholeheartedly her own ? His whole future, 
the management of his estates — everything — was 
left unreservedly in my hands. I have tried to be 
faithful to my trust and I believe I have been. I 
believe that many young men fall away because 
they have been brought into contact with influences 
which warp their moral fibre. I have not encour- 
aged the presence of any young man at Dunston 
who would be likely to say or do anything which 
could lead my son into a knowledge of evil until 
he had arrived at years at which he would be able 
to judge what a horror evil really is.” 

“ You are a fool, my dear.” 

“ I don’t think, Sarah, it becomes you to use 
such language to me, especially in view of the 
fact that, at least in part, it is because of my care 
that he has become a man who will make, in all 
respects, a good husband for your child.” 

“ Who is going to judge if he will make a good 
husband— you, I, or Delia? She may have her 
own ideas of what a good husband should be.” 

“ Surely there can be only one standard for a 
good husband, Sarah.” 

** I’m against you there. Your good husband 
would be a nightmare to me. Why should he be 
inflicted on me? ” 

“ What can you mean? You really do say the 
most astonishing things. I sometimes wonder if 
you know what you are sa^dng.” 

” According to your showing Frank is a saint. 
I very much doubt if Delia wants that kind of man. 
Between ourselves, Delia is a little devil herself — 

up to any mischief going.” 

“ Sarah ! — how can you say such an awful thing 
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of your own daughter? What a light it throws 
upon her mother’s training.” 

word! Margaret, you really are a 
perfect idiot! I don’t want to be rude, but you 
are! Its incredible that there should be people 
like you still at large — in what are supposed to be 
these days of rational education. I was a little 
devil myself, and always have been , thank good- 
ness . I was a limb of Satan before I was in my 
teens. What I should have lost if I hadn’t been! 
1 was born in the purple and I married in the 
purple if I hadn’t been Sarah, Duchess of Ditch- 
bngr, goodness knows who I should have been— but 
fingland a duchess is always a duchess, no 
matter what she is. We have proper ideas upon 
such subjects. I tell you quite frankly that the 
last person in England I would choose as a hus- 
band for Delia is your son, if it weren’t that he 
represents one of our greate.st families, and is, and 
IS likely to continue to be, one of the richest 
bachelors on the market. But why you want him 
to marry Delia, after what you have tried to 
make of him, is beyond me altogether. Tell me 
grr*’ y<5u’re so set on his marrying the 

Lady Picard seemed to be more than a trifle 
confused, and bent closer over her cushion-cover. 

S^rah, you do say such astonishing things! 

What can be more natural than that I should wish 

my child to marry yours? You and I were girls 
together.” ^ 


Is that any reason why they should marry 
each other? ” 

I* His father wished him to marry her.” 

” Did he? And he died when his son was 

three years old and Delia just shortened. He 

must have wished it while they were still in their 
cradles I ” 
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“ He did. He told me more than once that he 
hoped that Frank would marry Delia Haydon— - 
and marry her young. He said it in that half- 
laughing way he had, but he meant it all the 
same.’* 

“Oh he did, did he? And why do you wish 
him to marry her? ” 

Lady Picard looked up from her work and, for 
almost the first time, looked the other very straight 
in the face. One saw that she had fine eyes, and 
how difficult it was to make sure what the meaning 
was which they conveyed. An odd change had 
taken place in her tone. 

“ Who else is there for him to marry? ” 

“ Who else is there for him to marry? That’s 
it, is it? Now we’re getting there. You may 
appear to be a fool, but you’re as wide awake as a 
woman need be. What do you mean by saying: 
Who else is there for him to marry? “ 

“Who is there? There may be things about 
you to which I object — there are many things; 
among them the use of words and phrases which 
would seem to me vulgar if heard in the servants’ 
hall. I cannot close my eyes to the fact that in 
spite of these drawbacks there is no more desirable 
family in England from which I should like him to 
choose a wife. I like Delia — I like you — it is only 
out of some spirit of silly mischief that you say 
thing's which shock me. You are not the kind of 
woman you pretend to be. The Duke is, by 
common consent, one of the finest gentlemen in 
England. Part of your land joins ours, and it 
has always been understood that arrangements 
might be made by which it could be incorporated 
with ours.” 

“ Incorporated is a good word. Now you’re 
beginning to deal with facts, getting into an 
atmosphere in which I can breathe. Of course I 
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should like Delia to marry Frank; but as I should 
like her to marry someone in any case, I want to 
know just how matters stand* Does Frank 

agree ? ’ * . . - , i • 

“ I have always instilled in his mind that it is 

the duty of a man in his position to marry early , 
and that he could not find a more suitable wife in 
all respects than Delia. I have not said that in 
so many words, but he understands. He is ripe 
for marriage, and you will find that at a hint he 
will take Delia in his arms.’' 

“ There is no one else? ” 

That I can assure you — he knows no one-* 

“ Don’t be so certain. Look at the trouble 
Ethel Staines has had with Putney. I suppose 
you know that some young woman who, with 
scarcely a rag of clothing on, is dancing in the 
halls, is likely to be the future Marchioness of 
Putney. Young men did not use to marry those 
sort of persons. They made other arrangements. 
It seems that the times have changed. It costs a 

fortune to keep them from the altar.” 

“ You need have no fear of anything of the 
kind in Frank’s case. He has never been to the 
theatre in his life, except with me to see some of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” 

“You don’t mean it I It sounds incredible. 

How about pantomimes? ” 

“ Frank has never seen a pantomime. 1 ve 
seen so much mischief done by women of that sort 
that 1 made up my mind, when Frank was quite a 
boy, that no stone should be left unturned to 
him from temptation. He has been kept, and will 
be. I’ve asked the county to the party 1 am having 
to-morrow in order that some more or less formal 
announcement may be made that a mama^ is 
shortly to take place betw^n the pair. Does Ueiia 

understand? ” 
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“What Delia understands she alone knows. 
She has not been brought up on Frank’s lines. If 
she wants to marry Frank she will; if she doesn’t 
she won’t — nothing will make her. My impression 
is that she will.’’ 

“ Oh, Sarah, I do hope we’re not going to have 
any trouble with Delia. I can count absolutely 
on Frank, but you don’t know how provoking 
Delia can be ! ” 

“ Don’t I ? A waggon-load of monkeys is noth- 
ing to her ! ’’ 

“She loves to tease dear Frank, and he is so 
sensitive.*’ 

“ You mean he has such a good opinion of 
himself that the idea of anyone disagreeing with 
him would send him flying off, sulkily, like a dog, 
with his tail between his legs. I quite understand, 
and I have no fear on that score. You guarantee 
that he is free from entanglements — Delia will do 
the rest.’’ 

“ Frank knows no one I don’t ; there’s not the 
slightest cause for fear.’’ 

“ If you’re sure of that, I think we may count 
upon all being well. I haven’t seen him — is he 
here? ’’ 

“ He’s in town. I thought he would have 
returned before this, but he wired this morning to 
say he had been delayed — now I expect him almost 
immediately. He has some business to attend to; 
certain matters which it is desirable — although he 
does not know it — should have his attention before 
anything formal is done. When he does come I 
shall only give him a hint, you will give Delia a 
hint ’’ 

“ My dear, avoid too many hints. It is danger- 
ous hinting to Delia.’’ 

“ At least I will give Frank a hint. Then we’ll 
leave the pair together ’’ — her ladyship paused; for 
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the first time she smiled — “ I think we may have 
an announcement to make to the county to- 
morrow.” , <i i- .1 f nn. 

The Duchess held up her hand. Gently I t 5 e 

careful !— there’s Delia coming— with your tame 

rabbit.” , . 

” Sarah, I wish you would not use such language 

in connection with General Taylor I ” ^ 

” I won’t — if I can remember it. don t you 

be too free with your hints to Delia.” 



CHAPTER XI 


A MODERN DAUGHTER 

Lady Delia Haydon was a young woman of 
to-day, almost a young woman of to-morrow — that 
was commonly felt. It was also universally 
admitted that there could hardly be a more delight- 
ful example of her type. She had a way of doing 
things which she ought not to have done — which 
everyone knew she ought not to have done — which 
made them somehow seem to be just the things 
worth doing. She lacked many of those things 
which all young women ought to keep in stock — 
respect, for instance, for her elders, especially for 
her parents. As she came through the doorway of 
the garden-room, with General Taylor just at her 
heels, she should have greeted her mother, the 
Duchess of Ditchling, old-fashioned folk would 
have said, with at least some little show of con- 
sciousness of the relations which existed between 
them; especially, as this was her first meeting with 
her hostess, ought she to have spoken to her with 
something of that lady-like grace and sweetness 
which, as she well knew. Lady Picard so liked to 
see in a young girl. She might at least have 
greeted her. What she did do was to march 
straight into the garden-room, to a big settee 
which stood in about the centre, climb on to the 
seat and plant herself on one of the ends. From 
that post of vantage she surveyed, with very bad 
manners, and an air of bewitching impertinence, 
the two elder ladies. 

“ Trotty 1 ” was the first remark she made. “ I 
wish you wouldn’t smoke those cigarettes I I’ve 
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told you about them before — theyTe poisonous. 
Now, if you would only try mine ! ” 

Trotty — which was the nickname by which she 
addressed one who was not only her mother, but 
also one of England’s greatest duchesses — put 
her cigarette between her lips, expelled a little 
cloud of smoke, and then remarked, with some- 
thing in her manner which almost suggested 
discomfiture : 

“ I have already told you that I would rather 
not smoke your cigarettes ; my knowledge of 
cigarettes is perhaps greater than yours, and I 
prefer my own. 1 have also asked you not to 
call me Trotty.” 

The young woman treated the latter request as 
if it had not been made. 

” My dear Trotty! — and Trotty does suit you so 
well — doesn’t it, General Taylor?” 

The well-set-up, elderly gentleman to whom the 
question was addressed seemed to be slightly 
abashed. He glanced at her for a second, as if in 
doubt; then turned to her mother. 

” How are you, Duchess? I was very sorry to 
hear from Lady Delia of the misfortune you had 
with your motor-car. I trust it has left you none 
the worse. I gather from what she says that it 
might have been very serious indeed.” 

The Duchess eyed the General through her 
lorgnette. 

” It might have been, but it wasn’t- Delia, 
don’t you see Lady Picard? ” 

The young lady nodded to her hostess with 
genial affability, 

” How do you do? How lovely your roses are! 
They beat ours all into splinters,” 

Lady Picard smiled — as if she found the girl 
amusing. 

“ Dunston has always been famous for its roses; 
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it’s very good of you to like them. Good after- 
noon, Delia, I hope you’re very well. When I 
was your age I always said good afternoon to the 
lady of the house.” 

If the words were intended to convey a criticism 
it was not one which seemed to produce much 
effect upon Lady Delia. 

” RIy manners,” she agreed, quite pleasantly, 
” are awful! That is Trotty’s fault.” 

“Delia!” remonstrated her mother, as if 
irritated. ” I won’t have you address me like 
that!” 

Balancing herself on her two hands, Lady Delia 
leaned right back on her perch on the couch, 
regarding her mother with the kindly contemplation 
with which a woman regards her child. 

“ What is the use of saying that you won’t have 
it rain when it is going to rain? For years \ye 
have discussed the Trotty question — it is still 
Trotty, and Trotty it is going to be.” The young 
lady glanced towards Lady Picard. ” Where's 
the boy? ” 

“ The boy? Do you mean Frank? ” 

“ Is there another boy about the place? I didn’t 
know it.” 

“My dear Delia,” Lady Picard spoke 
solemnly, ” if you take my very strong advice 
you won’t let Frank hear you speak of him as a 
boy — he might not like it.” 

“Mightn’t like it!” The young lady screwed 
her pretty mouth up until it was shaped like an 
O. ” As if that mattered ! It might do him good 1 
As if a child like that counts ! ” 

“Delia!” Lady Picard, looking up from her 
cushion-cover, still spoke gravely. “ Frank is not 
a child, dismiss that idea from your mind. He has 
not only ceased to be a child, he has put away 
childish things; he is a man. He does not allow 
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himself to forget it, nor does he like others to 
forget it either/’ 

The young woman, with an air of dainty 
impertinence, laughed at Lady Picard. 

“Frank a man? That I doubt if he will ever 
be. I know him better than you do/’ 

The elder lady looked at the younger with an 
air of startled surprise. Her eyes grew wider 
open. 

“ You know my son better than his own mother 
does I My dear Delia, what foolish things you 
allow yourself to say. In the case of any mother 
and any child how could that possibly be? But 
in the case of Frank and myself, when I have 
devoted twenty-two years to studying him, what 
can your knowledge of him be compared to mine? ** 
Lady Delia not only remained unabashed, she 
smiled with a little air of something very like 
condescension. 

“ You see him with the e^^es of a mother, I 
don’t; that’s in my favour — enormously. Your 
mother’s eyes distort your vision. You see him 
as you like him to be, as you think he is; I don’t. 
There is nothing to distort my vision. I see 
straight, and just what there is. Besides, you 
belong to an older generation ; young people 
understand each other better than their elders ever 
will. I tell you that I know Frank- — he will 
never be a man. He might have been if he had 
been properly brought up, but it’s too late — he 
never will now.” 

“ Delia, you are the most trying creature that 
ever lived I Why are you so fond of saying just 
the one thing you’re not wanted to say ? “ 

This was the Duchess, who spoke with a sort of 
plaintive wail- Lady Picard checked her. She 

still seemed to be a little startled, 

“Sarah, let Delia go on. I am seeing, for the 
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first time, a side of her which I did not know 
existed. Her theory that the older generation 
cannot understand the younger one took me by 
surprise. I am very curious to know what she 
means by speaking of Frank as if he had been 
badly brought up. Why do you say that he will 
never be a man ? ” 

The Duchess made what perhaps were meant to 
be private signals to Delia, which were perhaps 
intended to induce her to hold her peace. If the 
girl saw them she ignored them utterly. She 
seemed to hesitate for some moments what reply to 
give to Lady Picard. Coming, seemingly, to a 
sudden decision, lowering herself from her position 
she descended to the floor. She held out her hands 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

“ What is the use, Lady Picard, of continuing a 
discussion which pleases no one ? If I gain my 
point, or you yours, it will result in nothing. 
You understand one thing, I another, by a man. 
I know Frank to be weak 

“ Frank weak? My son Frank? ” 

“ I know him to be at the mercy of every wind 
that blows; to be led this way or that by whoever 
takes the trouble to lead him. But what can be 
expected of anyone so ignorant as he is? Who 
does not know, unassisted, his own way across the 
road. He could be twisted round the finger of 
any girl who happened to be with him. He is 
incapable of saying no to anything she might ask 
him. So far as he is concerned, if she chooses to 
fool him to the top of his bent she can get from 
him any mortal thing she wants.” 

” Sarah, this is too much 1 Delia, how dare you 
say such things? You libel Frank, absolutely libel 
him I He’s the soul of courage, honour, strength, 
and firmness of purpose. I, his mother, ought to 
know.” 
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“Yes — but you don’t 1 Frank is a very good 
boy in his way, but it is not the way you think. 
In some respects he’s as weak as water, Frank is. 
The girl who becomes his wife will have all her 
work cut out to keep him from showing it half a 
dozen times a day. Most men are like putty in the 
hands of anything in petticoats — but Frank! Dear 
Lady Picard, it is so sweet of you to think so highly 
of your son. It must be so nice to be a mother — 
so long as her eyes remain unopened. Afterwards 
— well, that’s another thing and depends upon the 
mother. It is like a wife who has implicit faith in 
her husband and then discovers him in an intrigue 
with her own maid. 'I'he first time the dear simple- 
ton is apt to take it badly — until experience has 
taught her that there’s always sure to be some- 
one,’’ 

Lady Picard turned to the Duchess with cheeks 
which were nearly scarlet. 

’‘Sarah! amid what surroundings has your 
daughter lived? From where can she have got 
these horrible ideas? “ 

The Duchess lit a fresh cigarette with the tip of 
the last. 

Margaret, I told you what my dear daughter 
was like when she was bent on exasperation, I’ve 
never been able to stop her — perhaps you can.” 
Coming forward, Lady Delia put her arms about 
her mother’s neck, in spite of her parent’s 
remonstrance. ” Delia, don’t do that I ” 

The young woman’s tone was soft and tender. 

“Dear Trotty, how lovely you are! How 
thankful we ought to be to Providence for having 
given us our mothers! A mother always reminds 
me of a hen with ducklings. When they want to 
take to the water she does make such a fuss. 
Fancy a hen with eaglets ! What must her feelings 
be like the first time they ascend towards the sun? 
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General Taylor, wouldn’t you like to be a 
mother ? ” 

“I’m thankful,” the military looking gentleman 
replied, with what he intended to be stiffness^ 
“ that I haven’t a daughter,” 

“ C3h no, you’re not — you’d love to have a 
daughter; and you wouldn’t make a bad father as 
fathers go. Why don’t you marry? ” 

The young lady had a knack of speeding her 
arrows home. A soldier can cut a fine figure in 
many campaigns and yet be a shy man. The 
young lady’s question seemed to put the General 
utterly to rout. He made a stammering attempt to 
find words with which to reply. Had not the 
Duchess come to his rescue he would possibly 
literally have turned tail and fled. 

“ Delia,” her Grace remarked, “ I believe I 
dropped my handkerchief.” She spoke with an 
air of engaging candour. “ Would you mind 
going and seeing if I did? ” 

The young lady looked at her mother as if she 
were in two minds, then she glanced round, and 
laughed. 

“Here’s Frank I Perhaps Frank will go. 
Frank, mother thinks that she may have dropped 
her handkerchief in the rose garden. As a matter 
of fact, it is in the bag which she has on her lap. 
But would you mind going to the rose garden and 
seeing if it’s there? ” 



CHAPTER XII 


A BOMBSHELL 

Sir Frank Picard had entered unnoticed from 
the house — presenting as he stood in the doorway 
and glanced at the occupants of the garden-room 
a picture of fine young masculine humanity. 
Slightly flushed perhaps; even a little excited; still 
as pretty a young gentleman as one could wish to 
see. When Lady Delia Haydon turned and saw 
him he went quickly forward into the room. He 
exclaimed as he went : 

“Hullo, people I Hullo, mother! Hullo, 
Duchess! Hullo, General! Hullo, Delia ! “ 

Those who knew him well were conscious that 
under the show of perfect ease which his off-hand 
greeting was intended to suggest, there was some- 
thing which was scarcely normal. Lady Delia 
looked at him out of the corners of her eyes— she 
had a trick of doing it which made her seem 
bewitching. 

“Hullo, yourself 1 “ she said — with something 
in the manner in which she almost whispered it 
which made him stand and stare at her. He spoke 
almost as if he were ashamed and was trying to 
excuse himself. 

“ Tm awfully sorry, but Pm feeling rather poor 
company. “ 

“ How sad ! and you are generally such excellent 
company, aren’t you ? “ 

“ I don’t feel like it just now, I can tell you. 
Hullo, mother I “ 

He crossed towards his mother’s chair; she laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

ill 
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“ I thought 3 '^ou had not noticed me, my dear.” 

“ Why do you say that? I spoke to you when 
I came in.” 

‘‘Spoke to me? Yes, but you generally do 
more than that when we meet.” Drawing his face 
down towards hers, she kissed him. ‘‘ Why, my 
boy, you are positively a little feverish.” 

He drew his head back almost pettishly. 

‘‘I’m a little out of sorts, mother, and that’s a 
fact. I’ve had a good deal to vex me.” 

She seemed concerned. 

‘‘My boy, what has happened? Is anything 
wrong? ” 

‘‘ It depends what you call wrong. 1 told 
Woodham before I left* where the tea tent was to 
stand, and they’re putting it up on the other side 
of the lawn. I asked him what he meant he must 
have understood what I said — and he actually said 
that you had told him to pay no attention to my 
orders, but that the tent was to stand where he was 
placing it. Was Woodham telling the truth ? ” 

Her ladyship looked at him as if a little startled. 

‘‘ My dear boy, the tea tent has always stood in 
the same place whenever we’ve had a garden party. 
It positively seemed to me that something was 

wrong ” 

The young gentleman cut her short. 

‘‘ My dear mother, I have no doubt that you’re 
perfectly right, but would you permit me to point 
out that, as a little change, I wish Woodham, or 
any other of the servants, to understand that when 
I give an order it has to be obeyed. I didn’t like 
Woodham’s manner at all. I made him undo all 
that he had done and set about doing what I told 
him. There can’t be two captains aboard, can 

there, dear? ” 

Sir Frank Picard touched his mother lightly on 
the shoulder with what might have been meant to 
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be a gesture of endearment, but which looked very 
like condescension. As he moved away the expres- 
sion on her ladyship’s face pointed to something 
very much like tragedy. Her cheeks flushed, her 
lips opened a little widely, she breathed quickly; a 
stranger coming in just then might have been 
moved to fear that someone had struck her a blow. 
To be spoken to like that by her own son, in the 
presence of others — for the moment, to her, the 
world seemed almost to have turned upside down. 
The Duchess spoke to him as he moved to a seat. 

** I suppose, Frank, you will be able to say to 

you did to your mother — that you spoke 
to me as you came in.*’ 

Her daughter interposed, “ So he did, mother; 
he said ‘ Hullo 1 ”* 

The Duchess did not seem satisfied. She con- 
tinued her remarks. 

I hope, Delia, that Frank’s manners are not 
quite so bad as yours. Is ‘ Hullo 1 ’ Frank, all that 
you have to say to me I ” 

Sir Frank had placed himself on a chair with 
both elbows resting on a small round table which 
he had dragged closer up, 

‘‘I’m afraid, Duchess, that for the moment I 
really think it is. You see I’ve got a headache; 
until I got rid of a couple of Seidlitz powders I 

couldn’t see out of my eyes — thanks to your 
Archie.” 

” Why are you thankful to my Archie — for the 
headache or the Seidlitz powder? ” 

” A little of both. He asked me to dinner last 
night — a rattling good dinner he gave us — a top- 
hole feed. Mother, I made a note of one or two of 
the things he did give us — perhaps you’ll be so 
good as to pass them on to the kitchen with my 
compliments. There never does seem to be any- 
thing worth eating at Dunston.” 


H 
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“ Frank, what are you talking about? I am 
sure no one in the county keeps a better table than 
we do at Dunston.” 

“That’s a question of opinion, isn’t it, dear? 
And the wine — Duchess, I think you’ll be able to 
judge what the champagne was like when I tell you 
that I put nearly a couple of bottles away to my 
own cheek.’’ 

Lady Picard, who was passing through a senes 
of novel and unpleasant emotions, exclaimed in 
horrified amazement : 

“ My dear boy I You drank champagne ?— you, 
a teetotaller? ’’ 

If his reply was to the point, it startled her 


ladyship. 

“ My dear mother, if I had been a teetotaller 1 
shouldn’t have drunk champagne, should I? 

Don’t you think that stands to reason? ’’ 

“ But, Frank, }'OU have never tasted wine in 

your life ! ’’ , t • i u 

“ That’s the trouble. If I had I might have 

known when to stop, and I shouldn t have gone in 

for whisky afterwards, but stuck to brandy like the 

others. Archie told me this morning that when 

you have champagne for dinner you never ought to 

touch w'hisky; brandy’s the only thing. Of course 

I had a liqueur or two — I don’t know what the stuff 

w'as called — but it wasn’t bad — only, as Archie 

saj^s, it helped to * sew me up. \Vhat Archie 

doesn’t know about drinks I don’t think is worth 

knowing.’’ 

The Duchess surveyed the young gentleman 
through her lorgnette with an air of not unjustifi- 
able indignation. 

“ That’s a nice thing to say, Frank Picard! Do 
you know you’re speaking to a mother of her 

son ? 

“Sorry, but it is a fact. I had no idea that 
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Archie was so up in everything — but he is. 
Afterwards we had a little game.” 

‘I A little game? What sort of a game? 

” Poker- Of course I didn*t know anything 
about poker. The mater never would let me so 
much as touch a card.” 

” My dear boy, Tve always told you- 

“Yes, my dear mother, I know. But Archie 
says he played poker when he was five.” 

” Sarah, can it be possible that your son Archie 
played poker when he was five, or anything' like 
that age ? ” 

I dare say, I shouldn’t wonder- Cards are 
always lying about our place, week-days and Sun- 
days. Our house would seem strange without 
them.” 

Lady Delia spoke. “ You must understand, 
dear Lady Picard, that mother doesn’t mean any 
harm — but people have such different ideas. In our 
house we have no ideas at all — and never have had.” 

Sir Frank went on. ” But it’s hard on me. 
The result is that the first time I have a good 
dinner, and some decent wine, and a game of 
cards, they do me in to the extent of about two 
thousand pounds.” 

” Frank, do you mean to say that unprincipled 
Archie robbed you of two thousand pounds — or 
anything like it ? ” 

This was Lady Delia, whose tone and manner 

suggested that the p>ossibilities of the thing amused 
her very much. 

” My dear Delia, there was no robbery about it 
— nothing of the kind I I was simply out of the 
nursery, that’s all. When I told them I didn’t 
know anything about the game they didn’t want 
me to play. ‘ If you do play,’ said Archie, ’ you’ll 
lose your money as sure as you’re alive. Poker is 
not a game for babes. We’ll cut you up between 
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us.* That put my back up. ‘ Look here, Archie,’ 
I told him, ‘ if you played poker at five then I 
ought to play at twenty-two. I assure you I intend 
to play before Tm twenty-three — so perhaps you’ll 
give me my first lesson now.’ ‘ Then we’ll play 
for love,’ said one of the other chaps; ‘ I for one 
am not going to take money from a child.’ ‘ That 
may be,’ I answered, ‘ but I’m ready to play poker 
for whatever points you please. I expect to lose; 
but experience is worth paying for. I’m not an 
idiot; let’s play a little to put me into the game, 
then perhaps you’ll find I’m not such a fool as 
you suppose 1 ’ Well, we played a little; then we 
started — they all joined. I began by winning — at 
one time I had won sixteen hundred pounds.” 

“Not from Archie, I’m sure. He hasn’t as 

much to lose.” ^ 

As this remark came from that young man s 

mother she ought to have known. 

“ I won most of it from a chap they call ‘the 
Bishop ’ — I don’t know what his name was, but 
they call him ‘ the Bishop ’ because he’s the Bishop 
of something’s son.” 

“ You appear to have been in lively company, 
young man.” This was Lady Delia. She seemed 
to be enjoying herself. 

“ I was; I had an excellent time! I didn’t care 
whether I won or lost, it was all very good fun.” 
Getting up from his chair, the young gentleman 
put his hands into his trousers pockets and delivered 
himself of words of wisdom. “ I don’t know that 
poker is the sort of game I should care to play 
often. I should say it was rather monotonous — 
but for once in a way it is certainly amusing. I 
don’t think I played so badly — Archie will tell you 
that — or they wouldn’t have taken my money. I 
ran into a vein of bad luck towards the finish— 
couldn’t get hold even of a pair of knaves — that’s 
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all- Only this morning hadn’t I a headache I I 
assure you the next time I join in a game of poker 
no one will need to teach me how to play, or warn 
me not to mix three or four stiff whiskies and sodas 
with liqueurs and nearly a couple of bottles of 
champagne. A pinch of experience — as you’ve 
often told me, my dear mother — is worth a pound 
of theory.” 

The countenances of the three ladies as they 
listened to the young gentleman’s narrative were 
mirrors of conflicting emotions. It would possibly 
be no exaggeration to say that Lady Picard had 
more sensations crowded into those few minutes 
than in the whole of her preceding life. She 
looked like a stricken woman — as if what she heard 
was too awful for credence. Once or twice she 
seemed to make an effort to speak — especially was 
this the case when the young gentleman paused. 
She ^t up in her chair, ignoring the fact that her 
cushion-cover had fallen to the floor ; brushed her 
hand across her eyes, opened her lips — and said 
nothing. Glancing at her, as if perceiving her 
plight, the Duchess spoke instead — with an air of 
severity which somehow sat oddly on her. Obvi- 
ously It was a little forced. 

Pray, Sir Frank Picard, do you consider the 
instruction you received worth the money it 
cost ? ” 

Sir Frank smiled, as if he perceived the humour 
which was at the back of her sternness. Perching 
hirnself on the arm of his chair he surveyed his 
p)olished boots. 

“That’s just what I’m asking myself— queer, 
isn’t it? Some men get their teaching spread over 
a term of years — ^ Archie seems to have been learn- 
ing all his life, I haven’t. I got all my instruction 
crammed into — well, two or three hours. I fancy 
that Archie’s education cost him a trifle — it seems 
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to have been so thorough that he couldn’t have got 
it for nothing — it stands to reason.” 

” In one respect you are correct. Knowledge of 
a certain sort, as you put it, is not given away with 
a pound of tea. It has to be paid for — by someone. 
Archie’s education was paid for by his father and 
mother — they’re paying for it still.” 

The young gentleman nodded as if to denote his 

entire comprehension, 

“There you are — you have to pay! Well, I 
paid — and I don’t think I paid too much. With 
this stunning headache I don’t feel that I can be 
sure of anything — but that’s my impression, 
Delia, do you think I paid too much? ” 

The young lady, back again on her seat at the 
head of the settee, seemed to be picking with her 
finger-tips at the pattern on her frock. 

“ How am I to tell ? You seem to me to be the 
sort of person who will keep on paying — for every- 
thing— always. That’s all.” 

“ I don’t know that you’re entitled to say 

that.” 

“ Perhaps not; after all you’re such a mere chit 
of a child that perhaps one isn’t entitled to prophesy 
anything about your future — as yet. You’re all 
future — I’m all past.” 

“ No doubt.” This was her mother, who spoke 
with scorn. “ You always were all past, I’ve 
been blessed in my children! ” 

Sir Frank glanced at the speaker with something 
quizzical in his eyes. 

“ I dare say you are — without knowing it.” 

“ It is certainly without knowing it.” The 
Duchess’s tone was grim. 

“ I fancy mother is not so sure that she is blessed 
in her child as she was before I went to town. A 
few days in London have changed me. It seems 
queer that I had never been away from home all 
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by myself before. You don’t know — no woman 
can know — what a difference it makes to a chap 
when he’s all alone in town. I’ve had some good 
times with the mater — haven’t I, mother dear? — 
in London, and Paris, and all over the place — but 
that’s different- I did exactly what she wanted. 
When she asked me what I wanted to do — I wanted 
what she wanted me to do — somehow I had to. 
But when you’re on your owm — it’s different. 
^Mother dear, 3'ou feel that I’ve been a very awful 
character, don’t you? ” 

Her lad^^ship seemed about to reply, but for some 
reason she refrained- The \'oung man went on, 
as if his intention was to administer the comfort 
which he felt was needed. 

“Well, mother, I’ve not — honest! I’m a man, 
that’s all ; y'ou want to keep me ahvays a boy. As 
Archie says, it’s no good for a mother to try to 
keep her son ahvays in knickerbockers, because he 
will grow out of them. I’ve grown out of mine, 
and I’ll keep on growing, I’m afraid you find it 
rather a shock. But, as Archie always says — he’s 
a clever chap, is Archie, and knows no end of a 
lot — * It’s nature, and sometimes nature is a little 
shocking.’ But I have one piece of good news 
for you which will perhaps make up for some of 
the bad. You know, dear, you have ahvays said 
you would like me to marry early. You know that 
only a week ago you said, ‘ Now that you have a 
home there is only one thing I ask, that your 
home should have a wife — please don’t keep me 
waiting for her very long.’ Mother, I won’t. I 
won’t keep you waiting at all,” 

The young man’s sudden change of subject and 
especially his appeal to herself seemed to startle the 
already bewildered w^oman, 

“Frank!” she exclaimed, speaking in little 
more than a whisper. 
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“ Yes, mother, I’m in earnest. I won’t keep 
you waiting for my wife at all. Isn’t that good 
news ? ’ ’ 

“Good news! What does he mean? Delia, 
what does he mean? Why don’t you tell me? *’ 
She glanced towards the girl, who had suddenly 
sat up on the head of her settee, as if she also were 
a little startled. 

“Tell you? — what am I to tell you? There’s 
nothing for me to tell you. Lady Picard, why do 
you speak like that? ’’ 

The Duchess spoke — sharply, as if she were all 
at once on the alert. 

“ Certainly Delia has nothing to tell you. My 
dear Margaret, why should she have? Perhaps 
Frank is only jesting.’’ 

“ Indeed, Duchess, I’m doing nothing of the 
kind. The mater has always said that to her 
marriage is a serious thing — and I’m sure it is to 
me, especially my own marriage. Mother, you 
are funny! After all you’ve said don’t you think 
it’s good news to hear that I’m going to be married ? 
I thought that it was the best news I could bring 
you. Dear, what’s the matter? You don’t seem 
to be a bit like your usual self. You don’t think 
I’m such a very awful person, do you? I assure 
you, truly, that I’m not.’’ 

He had placed himself on a chair which he had 
drawn close to Lady Picard. Her ladyship made 
an effort to be, as he had put it, “ herself ’’ again. 

“ My dear boy, I’m sure that you’re not. 
Every — everyone has occasional slips. A son 
brought up as you have been could not fall away 
from grace in a single night. What is it — what 
is it you were saying about marrying? I didn’t 
— I didn’t quite understand.” 

“ Weren’t you listening? I spoke very plainly. 
I was telling you that I have found what you 
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wanted me to find ’* — he dropped his voice, leaning 
closer to her — “a wife.” 

Her bewilderment seemed to increase. 

But — but I don’t understand. What — what 
do you mean — by — you’ve found a wife?” In 
her voice there was almost a touch of fear — a some- 
thing which seemed to rouse resentment in him. 

“Aren’t you glad? I tell you again, mother, 
I’ve found a wife. Isn’t that good news? I’ve 
been telling myself all the way down from town 
how delighted you would be to hear it. You don’t 
seem very pleased.” 

Her ladyship, as she shrank back as if to avoid 
her son’s too near neighbourhood, certainly did 
not seem very glad. Rather, she seemed to be 
frightened. It was the Duchess who spoke — a 
little harshly. 

“ Pray, Frank, what wife have you found? 
Before your mother can tell you if she is glad or 
sorry she will have to know that. You cannot 
expect her to be enthusiastic about a stranger, of 
whom she may know nothing. What is the lady’s 
name?— if you really are in earnest.” 

“ I really am in earnest — why, Duchess, should 
you suppose that I’m not? ” He got up from his 
chair as if he were a little angry. “ The lady’s name 
is Lawrence. I thought mother would be glad to 
hear that I was to be married. I didn’t know that it 
would be necessary for me to enter into details.” 

Really, Frank Picard, it would seem that you 
haven’t even the small amount of sense I credited 
you with. You tell your mother that you’ve 
found a wife, and then you wonder at her wanting 
to know what you call ‘ details.’ You say her 
name is Lawrence, but don’t mention if she is Miss 
or Mrs. It does not occur to you that your mother 
may care to know if she happens to be a widow 
with two or three ready-made children.” 
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** Miss Ailsa Lawrence is the lady I’m going to 
marry.” 

“Ailsa Lawrence? Who is Miss Ailsa 
Lawrence? What a name!” The Duchess 
turned to Lady Picard. ” Do you know any Ailsa 
Lawrence? ” 

Frank Picard forestalled his mother’s answer — 
if she had intended to make one. He spoke with 
what he might have meant to be dignity, but which 
looked like irritation. 

“No, Duchess, my mother does not know any 
Ailsa Lawrence. In all probability she has never 

heard of her before, or of her family.” 

“ Do you mean to say, Frank Picard, that you 
are going to thrust an absolute stranger on your 
mother, and make of her your wife. Would it 
be presumptuous if the oldest friend you have, who 
knew you when you were born, were to ask who 

Miss Ailsa Lawrence is? ” 

“ I don’t know if your happening to be an old 
friend entitles you to ask, but I don’t mind giving 
you the information you require. I don’t mind 
telling you that Miss Ailsa Lawrence happens to 
be an actress.” 

Had Sir Frank Picard desired to produce an 
effect upon his audience he could hardly have 
succeeded better, 

“An actress! Frank Picard!” The Duchess 
turned to her ladyship, with something like fire in 
her eyes. “ I thought you said he knew no 
actresses? — and now he’s going to marry one,” 

“ I don’t know w'hat’s wrong, Duchess, about 
the profession of an actress that you should seem 
so shocked at the idea of my becoming associated 
with one, but let me tell you this — my mother is no 
more aware of my acquaintance with any member 
of the profession than you are.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


LADY DELIA SPEAKS OUT 

The garden-room seemed suddenly to have 
become the centre of an electrical disturbance. 
Sir Frank Picard stood glaring at his audience as 
if he would have liked to quarrel with each of 
them in turn and all of them together. As the 
Duchess sat staring at him a little breathlessly, as 
if quite unprepared to meet his sudden onslaught, 
the young gentleman, finding himself unanswered, 
turned and stormed at his mother. 

“ I find, mother, that the Duchess of Ditchling 
takes an interest in my affairs of a kind which is 
entirely unexp>ected- But you seem to take none 
at all. I expected at least some show of congratu- 
lations — doesn’t a mother generally congratulate 
her son on his approaching marriage? — but you 
sit there as if you were dumb ! What have I done 
to deserve such treatment? Mother, what does it 
mean? Will you speak to me, please I ” 

Her ladyship seemed disposed to do nothing of 
the kind; indeed, to judge by her bearing and 
demeanour, she seemed to be bereft of speech. 
General Taylor, observing her condition, crossed 
towards where she was sitting. Flis manner was 
sufficiently stern; not at all suggestive of congratu- 
lations. 

** If you will take my advice, Frank Picard, you 
will not force your mother to speak when she would 
so obviously rather keep silent. You owe her an 
apology, sir.” 

“ I owe her an apology I What have I done for 
which I ought to apologise? Is it a sin to tell my 
own mother that I am going to be married ? ’’ 

123 
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“ Have you no sense of filial feeling? Permit 
me, Lady Picard, to offer you my arm. A stroll 
in the garden will do you good.” 

Without a word the lady, rising from her 
chair, accepted the General’s proffered arm. 
Still in silence, arm in arm, the pair marched 
across the room, through the window, out into 
the garden. As if wholly taken aback the 
young gentleman eyed them in wordless amaze- 
ment. When they had gone he turned to the 
Duchess- 

“ What on earth,” he demanded, ” is the 
meaning of this? What does the General mean 
by speaking to me like that — in my own house? 
And has mother suddenly gone mad? Will 
someone please tell me what it means? ” 

” I will tell you one thing, my boy.” The 
Duchess, getting up out of her own chair, spoke 
with a candour which on occasion one may expect 
from a near relation. ” If you were my lad — 
although you call ^^ourself a man — I should be 
tempted to see whether a whipping would do you 
good.” 

“Duchess!” He eyed the lady and gasped, 
seeming to be able to get no further than the single 
utterance. She went calmly on. 

“ Whether it’s owing to natural deficiency I 
cannot say, but I never met anyone who seemed 
to be so absolutely devoid of the bare rudiments 
of common sense as you seem to be. You may call 
yourself a man, but you appear to be without the 
brains of a boy.” 

Holding herself as bolt upright as her dumpy 
little figure permitted, the Duchess, in her turn, 
went sailing towards the window. When she 
reached it, pausing, she turned to address her 
daughter. 

“ Don’t you think, Delia, you had better come 
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with me for a turn in the garden ? You might find 
the air refreshing.’* 

The young lady replied with the frankness which 
seemed to be a family trait. 

** No, mother, I don’t think I should, thank you 
very much, I don’t want any refreshment — aerial 
or otherwise — and I don’t want a stroll in the 
garden, I had as much of the garden as I wanted, 
for one afternoon, when you tacked me on to 
General Taylor. You go for a stroll in the garden. 
The heat is a little grilling, but if you like that 
sort of thing it may do you good,” 

Putting up her lorgnette to survey her daughter, 
her Grace delivered herself of a judicial criticism 
of her daughter’s conduct. 

” Delia Haydon, you are an impertinent minx. 
You will be so good as to understand that I wash 
my hands of you.” 

Quite what she meant by the latter mysterious 
threat was not clear. Had the Duchess of Ditch- 
ling heard Lady Delia Haydon’s comment she 
would have felt that her words had not produced a 
satisfactory effect. The young lady spoke genially 
to Sir Frank Picard even as her mother was still 
passing into the garden, 

” Dear Trotty is a very clever woman, but I 
sometimes think she’s at her cleverest when she 
talks nonsense. You never know what she 
means.” 

“What I want to know is what it all means? 
Have these people, including your mother, all 
gone suddenly mad? ” 

“ No, Frankie, they’ve not; they’ve merely made 
the mistake of treating you as if you were sane — 
and of course you know you’re not.” 

“ May I ask you, Delia, to be so good as to 
explain? What have I said — or done — which 
strikes you as insane? ” 
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The girl, putting her head on one side, stared 
at the indignant youth as if he were a curiosity. 

“ Frankie, dear, will you ever grow up? Some 
children don’t.” 

Sir Frank Picard shrugged his shoulders and 
held out his hands with a gesture which apparently 
suggested unutterable things. 

‘‘Of course if you’re going to begin to talk 
like that I know what to expect — nothing but 
impudence.” 

‘‘ How dare you hint that I’m ever impudent! 
And, anyhow, how could anyone be impudent to a 
person of your sort? ” 

‘‘ Look here, Delia, you really have got some 
sense if you choose to show it — suppose you stop 
talking that sort of stuff and give a chap a 
helping hand.” 

‘‘Who is the chap?” The girl observed the 
process of Sir Frank’s seating himself in about the 
centre of the couch on one end of which she was 
perched with disapproving eyes. “ I \yould rather 
you did not sit there if you don’t mind.” 

‘‘Why ever not? There’s plenty of room. 
The thing’s more than six feet long.” The young 
gentleman, glancing towards the girl, observed 
her from a point of view which apparently had not 
occurred to him before. ‘‘ I say, Delia, you do 

look ripping — really now.” 

‘‘ Frank Picard, will j'ou please not use that 
sort of language when speaking of me. So you’re 
going to be married? ” 

‘‘ I am — that’s what I can’t understand. The 
mater has always made a great point of my marry- 
ing young; only the other day she as good as said 
that all she asked of Providence was to see me 
with a wife; and now that I tell her I’ve got a wife 
— or as good as got a wife — instead of being nice 
about it, and that sort of thing, you saw how she 
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went on ^and your mother joined her. What 
does it mean? It’s an awful blow for me.” 

be. I suppose you thought that any 
old thing would do as a wife from your mother’s 
point of view.” 

You oughtn’t to talk like that — you really 
oughtn t! It isn’t kind of you. And we have 
been such— such friends, haven’t we?” The 

round on the couch and 
was looking at the girl with something quite odd 

in his eyes. “ Really, Delia, something queer 

must have happened to you ; I never knew you 

were so pretty. You don’t mind my saying 
so, do you ? ” 2 2 & 

Not at all — why should I ? You do say such 
nice things to a girl.” 

But 1 really am in earnest. It may be the 

dress or something, but there’s something 

about you this afternoon which I never saw 
before.” 


It s so charming of you to make such a 
pleasarn discovery, even if it is a little late in the 

you think I squinted? ” 

Deha, what an idea! Of course I didn’t. I 
can t explain— Pm not good at explanations — but 

ere IS something about you- — your eyes, or your 
mouth, or — or j > j 


Or something. Don’t say you’re not good at 
escnp iqn- you do it so well. Did you say you 
were going to get married? ” 

Never mind about that. I want you and I to 
understand each other,” 

” There’s no fear about our not doing that. I 
understand you perfectly well. Did you say you 
were going to get married? ” 

course I did — but we needn’t talk about that 
just now.” 


I thought perhaps you had forgotten. W^hat 
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did you say the lady’s name was? Excuse my 
asking — in case you don’t remember.” 

‘‘ Am I likely to have forgotten the name of the 
girl who is going to be my wife? What funny 
things you do say ! But just now what I want to 

say ’ ’ 

‘‘ Ailsa Lawrence.” Lady Delia, her pretty 
chin resting on the palms of her hands, sat staring 
intently into space. “ What a lovely namel A 
little theatrical, perhaps, but I think you said that 
she was connected with the theatre.” 

‘‘ Of course she is. But let us leave that just 

for the moment; what I want to talk about is ” 

‘‘ There’s something so — alluring about an 
actress; so — so romantic. Don’t you think there 

is?” 

“ She’s the only actress I have ever known— so 

I don’t see how you can expect me to speak of the 

others, as if I knew any more.” 

‘‘ Just so — quite true. I suppose she s very 

much in love with you. I can see you’re madly in 
love with her.” 

‘‘ I don’t know about madly. Of course I care 
for her.” 

” You do care for her? It is so sweet of you to 
do that! Is she so very, very beautiful? ” 

” That depends. I don’t mean to say she’s not 

good looking — she is. But at the same time ” 

‘‘At the same time — what? Please go on. 
You do seem to be so ecstatic about Miss 
Lawrence; it does one good to listen. Is she tall, 
or is she short? Now tell me all about her- I d 

love you to.’* . . > 

<< -Well— when I come to think of it — and its 

put that way — I’m not sure that there’s much to 

tell. I’m not much of a hand at talking about 

girls ; but I did think it would please the mater to 

hear that I had found a wife.” 
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What 


And you found her 10 please the mater ? 
a good son you are.” 

I’m not so sure that I did choose a wife just to 
please the mater; it would be rather a tall order. 
Do you know I have a sort of feeling that there’s 
something queer about you, as well as about the 
mater and the rest; that you’re pulling mv leg, or 

making fun of me, or something. Delfa, don’t 
you want me to marry? ” 

” What a preposterous thing to say — as if I 
cared — if you married two wives a day. Really, 
Frank, you think yourself of more importance than 
you really are. Your mother may care who you 
marry — or who you don’t — but no one else does — 
certainly I don’t. Why should I?” 

” 1 thought we were such friends.” 

” Are we? I didn’t know it. I’ve always 
looked upon you as rather a silly boy.” 

” Delia, I hate to hear you talk like that. It 
doesn’t seem to be like you a bit. You know 
we’ve been such friends.” 

” Anyhow, that’s all over, if we have been.” 

W^hy do you say that? AVhat difference does 
it make ? ’ ’ 

” You had better ask Miss Ailsa Lawrence what 
difference it makes.” 

” My friends will be my wife’s.” 

” Oh I Will they? Suppose your wife says 
she would rather not — she mayn’t like me.” 

” Why shouldn’t she? ” 

” I mayn’t like her. You can’t force us to like 
each other whether we do or don’t. There are lots 

f don’t like — lots and lots — and one of 
them may be your wife. AVe none of us may like 
her. Don’t you think that is possible? ” 

Then then it will be all the worse for you if 

you don’t. In my house everyone will have to like 
my wife,’^ 


1 
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“ Exactly, that’s quite a proper position to take 
up — from your point of view. But there is ours. 
Some men will marry any kind of girl — especially 
young men. Suppose, for instance, you had 
chosen to marry a chorus girl.” 

” Miss Lawrence is a chorus girl.” 

The young gentleman said it with a show of 
pride which sat upon him a little awkwardly; he 
did not seem so much at his ease as he would have 
liked it to appear. 

“A chorus girl I Oh, Frank!” The girls 
amazement was perhaps a little overdone — but she 
did it very well. ” I thought you said she was an 
actress.” 

“ She is an actress — in the chorus of the niusi^l 
comedy, ‘ Captivating Clara ’ at the Frivolity 

Theatre.” 

“That horribly vulgar, rubbishing thing! It 

hasn’t a grain of sense in it! ” 

“ It’s a tremendous success — the theatre was 

packed each time I was there.” 

“ I dare say — by an audience of boys like you, 

who had had two bottles of champagne before they 
went. Very well, Frank, I won’t be nasty y^ti 
poor boy I I dare say there are nice chorus girls. 
Evelyn Cathcart went into the chorus in some 
horrid theatre ; when Sir Donald heard of it he 
wouldn’t have her in the house. Of course it 
would be awkward if we none of us could know 
your wife. Between ourselves, Frank, do you 

think she is that kind of person? ” 

“Upon my word I you’re a cheerful sort of 

creature! You call yourself my friend! Do you 
really suppose I should marry the kind of person 
you suggest? Delia, it’s too bad!” 

“ What kind of person are you going to marry ? 
I keep on trying to find out, but you won’t tell 
me. You know you’re just a silly boy* You 
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know lots of nice g^irls whom we all know — whv 
couldn t you marry one of them instead of some- 
one we none of us know ? How longf have you 
known Miss Ailsa Lawrence ? Who is she ? Who 
IS her father— or her mother? What do you know 
about your future wife beyond the fact that you 

marry her — or that you say you 
are ? ’ * j j 

Say I am? What do you mean by that? It’s 

a rotten world I Upon my word, I’ve come to the 

conclusion that it’s a rotten world! ” 

‘‘ Is it the world or the people in it? Really, 

hrank, I don’t wish to be disag^reeable, even to 

you but you’ve behaved so badly to your mother, 

though she is very far from^ having deserved such 

conduct on your part. She has always had such 
faith in you ! ” 

Pray how have I behaved badly to my 
mother? — tell me that I ” 

“ What is the good of my telling you if you 

don t know — if you really don’t know? In that 

ca^ I can only repeat — poor Frank! ” 

“ The mater has always told me that she wanted 

me to marry early, that all she asked was to see me 
with a wife ” 

“ L)h, don’t be so absurd! It’s incredible that 
you should be so stupid as you want to make your- 
self out to be. The average boy of ten has more 
^nse than you have — and you call yourself a man. 
A man I Should I wound your feelings if I asked 

‘'id^oU^ think ‘ man ’ is a synonym for 

“ Delia, I won’t have you talk to me like that — 

I will not have it I ’’ 

“ My unfortunate child, I don’t want to talk to 

you at all— probably this is the last time I shall 
ever do so.” 

What I have done or said to you that you 
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should treat me like this is beyond me altogether. 
What have I done? Now, out with it — what have 

I done?” 

Lady Delia’s manner was solemn — for her. one 
sat up stiffly on her perch, and with her h^ds on 
her knees looked down upon him sadly. He was 
bending about as if some itch m the blood 
prevented him from keeping still. Each word she 
spoke seemed to increase his restlessness. 

Frank, I wish never to forget that you are my 
host. As you say, we have been friends in the 

“ Have been? Aren’t we friends now r* 

“How can I tell? In such matters the girl 

cannot always be the chooser. Suppose my 
mother objects to Miss Ailsa Lawrence. Most 
unfortunately, it so happens that chorus girls 
are among her pet aversions. Oh, Frank, why 
couldn’t she have been anything else ^ut a chorus 
eirl. I think Trotty would sooner she had been in 
I tea-shop. Couldn’t you pretend that she was m 

a tea-shop? ” 

“ Why on earth should I ? 

“ Weil, it’s like this. Suppose mother were to 

take it into her head to pack up and 

house— and take me with her. She s 

terror of even meeting a chorus girl, and shed 

rather do anything than run any 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? ” It was Sir Frank s turn 

to assume an air of would-be gravity which seerned 

to sit upon him oddly. “I had no idea that the 

Duchess of Ditchling had such strong °n 

a subject of which she cannot possibly know 

anjrthing^oesn’t she? That’s all you know about 
it. My mother could tell you stones about chorus 

^*The young gentleman held up his hand with 
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what might have been meant to be an air of lordly 
dignity. 

“If you please — stop; I would rather not hear 
about your mother's stories. You said just now 
that rather than run any risk the Duchess might 
prefer to pack up and leave my house. If that is 
so, as the master of the house, perhaps it is my 
duty to tell you that if the Duchess stops she will 
run a very considerable risk — what you call risk. 
The lady 1 hope shortly to make my wife is coming 
to her future home this afternoon,” 

“Frank! what do you mean?” The young 
gentleman looked at his watch. 

” Miss Lawrence is possibly arriving at the 
station now. A car is there to meet her. She 


may be here at any moment.” 

” Are you serious? ” 

“That’s not the first time you’ve asked that; 
it’s not very flattering. Yes, Delia, I’m perfectly 
serious. Miss Lawrence is coming to be intro- 


duced to the home of which she will presently be 
mistress. Had my mother, or the Duchess, given 
me a chance I would have explained this while they 
were here. You can, if you like 
them now — if you think it necessary. I need not 
tell you that it is my mother’s duty to be the first 
to greet her future daughter-in-law. For some 


, explain it to 


reason, which I do not pretend to understand, she 
has made this difficult, if not impossible — so I will 
take her place.” He moved towards the door at 


the end of the room. ” This is not going to be 
the sort of reception I had hoped my wife would 
have, I had hoped— I see now, foolishly — that 
she would have been greeted with open arms by 
you all. As things have turned out, all that is left 


to me is to ask that no one should treat her with 


the faintest show of rudeness — or I am afraid there 


will be trouble.” 
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Standing, the young gentleman eyed the girl 
with a look of something which was very like 
defiance. He paused as if to give her an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. When she was still he turned 
on his heel and quitted the room. One had a 
queer doubt as he went if his external air of 
severity was not a cover for boyish tears- 

Lady Delia had descended from the head of the 
couch. She stood regarding the door through 
which the young gentleman had vanished. As 
she did so the look which was on her face passed 
gradually away; her expression changed. The 
stiffness seemed to go out of her. She reseated 
herself upon the couch, as if limply. The gaiety 
seemed to have gone from her countenance. She 
leaned to one side, put her arms on the head of 
the couch, and buried her face in her hands. One 
might have been excused for wondering if she were 
crying. She certainly presented a picture of 
trouble. 

At the other end of the room there was a door 
which opened into a different part of the garden. 
While Lady Delia maintained her disconsolate 
position, the handle of this door was turned, as if 
furtively, and a stranger came in. 



CHAPTER XIV 


MISS LAWRENCE ARRIVES 

The stranger was a girl — the door was opened 
just wide enough to disclose that fact. Only her 
head and the upper part of her body came actually 
into the room — slowly and softly, as if her wish 
was to avoid attracting attention. She glanced 
about her as if to learn if the room was unoccupied. 
Apparently she arrived at the conclusion that it 
was, because, with the same odd carefulness, she 
introduced the rest of her body, and closed the 
door behind her. 

The huge settee on which Lady Delia had placed 
herself stood at such an angle that from that door, 
until one came right into the room, anyone on it 
would not immediately be visible. Indeed, it was 
not for some seconds that either girl did become 
conscious of the other’s presence. 

The stranger, standing shyly inside the entrance, 
seemed gradually to become aware of a faint 
sound issuing from somewhere. By degrees her 
glance reached the settee. She became aware not 
only that someone was on it, but that it was from 
this someone that the faint sound was proceeding. 
Who was the cause of it was not clear ; all she 
could see was a hat resting on one of the heads of 
the couch ; under this hat it seemed that someone 
was quietly crying. The new-comer was startled. 
Who could it be who was under the hat, and 
whence these tears? She hesitated as to whether 
to beat a retreat, before anyone could accuse her of 
playing the part of eavesdropper- She took it for 
granted that no feminine person ever wishes to be 
discovered in the act of crying. 

135 
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Presently the sound ceased. Could her entrance 
have been observed? Suddenly the hat on the 
couch was raised; the face of a girl looked from 
under the brim. The owner of the face had sud- 
denly become conscious of the presence of the 
stranger. She seemed astonished, staring as if 
she found it difficult to believe the evidence of her 
tear-stained eyes — they were tear-stained, there 
could not be a doubt of that. Both girls remained 
motionless. Presently the girl on the couch stood 
up; her voice came like a challenge down the 
room. 

“ Who on earth are you ? *’ 

The stranger made no attempt to reply. Instead 
she evinced a disposition to turn and beat a hasty 
retreat — which did not seem to suit the girl on the 
couch. 

“ Stop 1 Where are you going? I want to speak 
to you-’* Quitting the neighbourhood of the couch 
she moved down the room towards the stranger. 
When she reached a certain point she paused and 
stared, as if puzzled. “ Haven’t you made a 
mistake? Haven’t you come to the wrong door? 
Don’t you want the servants* entrance? ” 

The stranger replied, “ I have not come to the 
wrong door, and I don’t want the servants’ 
entrance — why should I?” Suddenly something 
seemed to overwhelm the speaker with confusion. 
Her tone changed — even the fashion of her speech. 
She had spoken in the ordinary manner of a person 
of education; now she spoke like a street girl, 
making an awkward sort of curtsy as she 
did so. 

“ Beg pardon, miss, I’m sure, but you can take 
it from me that I ain’t made any mistake. I know 
nothing about this place, since I’ve never been here 
before. I don’t know what door I have got to, or 
what part of the house; but I don’t want no 
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servants’ entrance — not much 1 You can take that 
from me — you really can.” 

Again the awkward curtsy- Lady Delia stared 
as if puzzled. She came a little closer. ” W^hy 
do you speak like that? ” 

The other seemed taken aback, as if the question 
startled her. 

Speak like what? I ain’t said nothing, have 

” You know perfectly well what I mean. When 
I first spoke to you you answered my question like 
a Christian; now — now you’re talking like nothing 
on earth ! ” 

The other’s confusion perceptibly increased. 

” I’m sure, miss, I’m sorry. I don’t mean no 
harm — I really don’t I ” 

” Oh, you don’t, don’t you ? Then what do you 
mean ? ” 

” Don’t mean nothing, miss. You can take it 
from me that I don’t.” 

” I won’t take anything from you, thanks. You 

say you haven’t come to the wrong door — but I 

don’t see how you got to this one. What do you 

waat? I suppose you do want something.” 

” Oh yes, 1 do want something; I want a good 
deal.” 

There was a perceptible something in the 
speaker’s tone — it might almost have been a veiled 
threat — which struck Lady Delia’s ears. 

” Oh, you want a good deal. Who are you ? ” 

” I’m the future Lady Picard, that’s who I am — 
and now you’ve got it.^’ 

Lady Delia eyed the speaker as if bewildered. 

” You are the future Lady Picard I — you 1 — you I 
I don’t believe it.” 

The stranger broke in with sudden ferocity. 

” Who asked you if you believed it ? Who asked 
you ? I am the future Lady Picard. Sir Frank 
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Picard’s wife Pm going to be — straight I And 
you stand talking to me as though I was the sweep- 
ings off the road, asking questions about if I 
haven’t come to the wrong door, and I don’t know 
what. You’ve got a nerve. Pm going to be 
Lady Frank Picard, of Dunston Park, and if I 
can’t come to what door I like in my own house — 
that’s a pretty state of things, isn’t it? Pray who 
may you be — standing there talking to me as if I 
was a worm.” 

“Pm Lady Delia Ha3^don, and Pm the daughter 
of the Duchess of Ditchling.” 

Obviously the new-comer was startled. She 
drew a little back. 

“ I beg your pardon, Pm sure, miss, but how 
was I to know who you were? ” 

“ And do you mean to tell me that you’re Miss 
Ailsa Lawrence? ” 

“ I am — why shouldn’t I be? I suppose you’re 
not going to say that Pm not I ” 

“You are Miss Ailsa Lawrence!” Lady 
Delia’s tone and manner seemed to affect the 
stranger unpleasantly. “ Frank Picard is going 
to marry you ? ” 

“And why shouldn’t he? Tell me that — why 
shouldn’t he? ” 

“ Pm sure I don’t know! ” Lady Delia paused 
as if with hesitation. Suddenly she broke into 
what seemed to be a peal of irrepressible laughter. 
Dropping into a chair she continued to indulge in 
her mirth as if she were unable to stop. 

The stranger looked as if she were uneasy, with- 
out understanding what it was which amused the 

other. ^ ,, 

“ What might you happen to be laughing at? 
she asked, a little suddenly. “ What is there 
funny about Sir Frank Picard’s going to marry 
me?” 
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Lady Delia’s reply took a singular form. Ceas- 
ing her mirth, apparently with an effort, her hands 
pressed to her sides as if her ribs were sore, she 
said, laughter still coming from her in little 
gasps : 

“ What’s the game? ” 

The inquiry seemed to startle Miss Lawrence. 

“ Game? ” she echoed. “ What do you mean by 
— what’s the game? ” 

“ I believe you know perfectly well what I mean. 
I^ask you quite civilly and nicely, what’s the game? 
I’m sure there is one. I’ve known Frank Picard 
all his life; I understand him really better than I 
believe he does himself — he’s not the wisest boy 1 
ever met — but of one thing I’m quite sure — that 
he never asked you to be his wife as you are now.” 
Miss Lawrence seemed to shrivel, as if the other’s 
words had scorched her. ” He’s got excellent taste 
in girls’ dress, whatever else he hasn’t got. I’m 
perfectly certain that he never asked a girl got up 
as you are to be his wife — 1 doubt if he would even 
speak to her.” 

I tell you if you doubt that Sir Frank Picard 

asked me to marry him ” Miss Lawrence looked 

about her with uneasy glances, seeming at a loss 
to find words with which to complete her sentence. 
The other went on. 

” I don’t doubt anything. I may be ill- 
mannered, but I’m not so rude as that. All I want 
to know is, what’s the game? I’ve been looking 
at you. When you came through the door I had 
a feeling that I had seen someone like you before, 
and the more I look at you the more I am sure of 
it. I haven’t quite got there yet, but I shall soon. 
Where have I seen that dress before, and that hat? 
Don’t tell me that when Frank Picard asked you 
to be his wife you wore those things, because that 
I don’t believe. No man ever proposed to a girl 
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dressed like you are — even ’Arry wouldn’t do it! 
Sir Frank Picard’s taste in such matters is, to put 
it mildly, finical. If a girl isn’t dressed just so, 
in a hat to his taste and at the right angle, or if 
there’s anything the least bit wrong with her, he 
wouldn’t hesitate to tell her so. I tell you what it 
is, Miss Lawrence, he wouldn’t be seen dead with 
anyone dressed as you are. And your accent; 
when you first came through that door your accent 
was perfectly all right. He wouldn t exchange 
two sentences with a girl who spoke as you’ve been 
speaking now. I know him, I tell you, so it s no 
use your playing it off on me. Now, tell me, 

what’s the game? ” 

Miss Lawrence was disposed to be sullen. 

“ It ain’t any business of yours, I tell you. 

Lady Delia cut her short. “ Don’t talk like that. 
You can speak as well as I can— I dare say better , 

so please do.” , 

” I don’t know what right you have to ask me 


^ Miss Lawrence had reverted to her customary 
method of speech, though her mann^ was sulkier 
than one hoped it often was. Lady Delia clappea 
her hands — as if it were a game at which they were 

^ ‘^Therel — hurrah 1 — now you’re talking more 

like yourself. This is going to be gr^t fun, 1 
see. Now, don’t be disagreeable— tell me what it 
means. Why did you come down here togged up 

like that?” 

Miss Lawrence broke into sudden heat. 

“ I’m an idiot, that’s what I am! I’m a pertect 

“ We lots of us are that! I shouldn’t let a little 
thing like that worry you — not a little bit.’ 

** I almost wish I’d never been born . 

I shouldn’t do that. It’s the common lot— we 
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all of us have got to be born, so what is the use of 
making a fuss about what can't be helped.” 

” It’s all very well for you. You say you’re the 
daughter of a duchess.” 

” Don’t lay that to my charge, I’m not to blame. 
What fault is it of mine? Now what’s the matter 
with the girl? For goodness sake don’t cry. It’s 
such a waste of force.” 


There was no mistaking the purpose for which 
the lady had raised a gaudy handkerchief to her 
eyes — certain sounds proclaimed it. She was not 
too far gone in grief to be unable to retort. 

“You were crying yourself when I came in.” 

The charge seemed to have found Lady Delia 
unprepared. She seemed to have no answer ready 
beyond a vain repetition of the other’s words. 

“I was crying when you came in? What on 
earth do you mean? ” 

“ I mean what I say ; you know you were crying. 
I couldn’t make out what it was at first, then I saw 
your head on the end of the couch, and I heard you 
crying — you know I did! ” 


“ I didn’t know you did, or I should have been 
pretty disgusted. I wasn’t boo-hooing anyhow.” 

“ 1 wasn’t boo-hooing either, only — only you’re 
horrid 1 ” 


“ I didn’t mean to be horrid — if you’ll only give 
me a chance I want to be friends. Frank has been 


telling me about his going to marry you.” 

“ Then you knew all the time? that makes it 
worse.” 


“ Makes what worse? Tm quite sure that 
you’ve not the least intention of marrying him.” 

“ How do you know that? ” Possibly the sur- 
prise she displayed was the most genuine exhibition 
Miss Lawrence had given yet. 

“ Would you have come down here like that if 
you did? People don’t get dressed up like a figure 
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of fun by accident; they must have done it on 
purpose. You must have planned it all along. 
That’s why I ask you to tell me what’s the 
game.” 

Miss Lawrence had placed herself on a chair 
immediately facing Lady Delia, at whom she was 
staring with wide-open eyes which were like two 
notes of interrogation. She seemed to be divided 
in her mind. 

” You’ll laugh if I do tell you; you’ll think I’m 
a fool.” 

” I’m pretty certain you’re not a fool, any more 
than I am. And why shouldn’t I laugh? Hasn’t 
anyone laughed at you on the way here? ” 

Miss Lawrence seemed to show a slight inclina- 
tion to be tickled, as if at certain recollections. 

” Well, one or two persons did smile. I caught 
them at it. I wondered if it was at me. Do I look 
very funny ? ” 

” Funny ? — ^a turn out like that? Funny’s not the 
word I Believe me, you look — astounding. Red 
leather shoes, scarlet stockings, green and yellow 
check skirt, which must have been made for some- 
one else; it doesn’t in the least fit you, sky blue 
silk blouse, pink tulle hat. I should say more than 
six feet round, with heaven knows how many big 
green feathers — and all the vulgarest, commonest 
and ugliest jewellery you could manage to get 
hold of — there’s a costume for a country lane in 
the middle of the day — and that costume’s yours. 
If you don’t think that’s enough to startle the 
natives and make them what you call ‘ smile ’ — 
you’ve queer ideas. What I admire is your 
courage. Where did you get it from? ” 

Miss Lawrence, who had been keenly watching 
the speaker, seemed to arrive at a sudden con- 
clusion. 

“ Where did I get my courage from ? ” A twinkle 
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seemed to come into Miss Lawrence’s eyfes. 
tell you. You may think I’m a pig ” 

‘‘ I don’t think I shall do that, because I don’t 
believe you are.” 

” I’m afraid I am, and you’ll think I am. 
You’re the daughter of a duchess, so you don’t 
know what this world is like — to a girl like me. 
I’m engaged to be married ” 

” I presume that you are — since you are the 
future Lady Picard.” 

” I don’t mean that — I’m engaged to be married 
to a man I love — I don’t care, I am! ” The 
speaker had burst into sudden flame. 

” Why shouldn’t you be? 1 should be sorry 
for you if you were engaged to be married to a man 
you didn’t love. I know what that means, and I — 
1 never will be that — if I can help it.” 

Lady Delia’s manner changed as she wound up 
her sentence. 

Miss Lawrence thought she caught a note of 
pathos in the other’s voice. Her own attitude 
seemed to change in response; she all at once 
became more human, less defiant. When she next 
spoke her voice faltered a little. 

“ I— I think I’ll wait for him outside.” 

Suiting her action to her words she began to 
move off, but Lady Delia went after her quickly 
and laid her hand on her arm. 

” You’re going to stop here I ” 

“Who says I am?” The tone had become 
defiant again and tinged with Cockney. 

“I say it — because I believe you and I are in 
the same boat.” 

Miss Lawrence opened her eyes very wide at 
this. For a moment she seemed incapable of 
replying. W^hen she did, it was without the 
slightest trace of a Cockney accent. 

* In the same boat — you and I ? ” 
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Lady Delia laughed suddenly, gleefully. 

“ There 1 that’s your own voice again 1 ’ She all 
at once burst into the wildest imitation of Cockney. 


** Your Cockney comes off as mine goes on, and 
I lay yours comes off quicker than mine does. If 
I couldn’t make a better ’Arriet than some — well, 


there! ” Then with equal suddenness she relapsed 
into her natural tones again and held out her 
hand. “ Shake ! ” 

Obeying a natural impulse Miss Lawrence half 
held out her hand, then hastily withdrew it. 

“ I— I won’t! ” 


“Do!” 

Lady Delia was still holding out her hand with 
an engaging smile. Miss Lawrence still hesitated, 
speaking petulantly, like a child who knows that it 
is in the wrong. 

“ I will not. Why should I shake hands with 

you? You are my enemy.” 

She was trying to avoid Lady Delia’s eyes, but 
they seemed to hold her in spite of herself. Sud- 
denly the smile in them became reflected in her 
own, and with a little laugh Miss Lawrence took 
the hand that was still outstretched towards her. 



CHAPTER XV 


AN ALLIANCE 

“ Now,” said Lady Delia, ” we can talk comfort- 
ably.” She drew Miss Lawrence down beside her 
on the settee. ” What on earth made you say 
that I was your enemy? ” 

” Well, you are, aren’t you? ” 

Lady Delia laughed again, 

” My dear child, how absurd you are 1 ” 

“It may seem absurd to you — but I mean it. 
I thought something of this kind would happen. 
I wish I had never come.” 

Lady Delia patted her hand affectionately. 

“ I am very glad you came.” 

“You expect me to believe that?” Miss 
Lawrence had a distinct air of being made fun of. 

“ Believe it or not, as you like — it’s true. If 
you’d been the sort of girl I thought you might 
be, I might have been sorry you came — but you’re 
not.” 

Miss Lawrence considered this for a moment as 
though she found it rather involved. Then she 
spoke, a trifle petulantly again. 

“ How can you tell what sort of girl I am? 
Coming in this way — dressed like this — thrusting 
myself into a great house — the promised wife of 
a silly, gabbling boy.” 

She paused for breath and Lady Delia laughed 
once more, 

“ It’s not a very polite description, but really it 
suits him to a ‘ t.* That’s just what he is. He 
doesn’t even know what it means to get married — 
hasn’t the very vaguest notion. But then, you see, 
he’s never grown up.” 


*45 
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Miss Lawrence was still pursuing the trend of her 
rather aggrieved thoughts. 

“ And yet all the same Pm the future Lady 
Picard, don’t you forget it- If I like, I can be 
mistress of all this, of his million in cash, and his 
hundred thousand pounds a year. That’s all as 
true as you sit there.” 

Lady Delia answered soothingly. 

” I know it’s true.” 

But Miss Lawrence was not to be mollified for 
the moment. Her tone became, if anything, more 
petulant. 

“Yet you pretend that you’re glad to see me I 
If you dared, you’d have me thrown out of the 
house.” 

“ I dare do a good many things.” 

Miss Lawrence appeared to take alarm at this. 
She rose from the settee with a hasty movement. 

“ You daren’t do that! ” 

“ I dare, but I don’t want to.” Lady Delia 
smiled. ” Sit down, like a sensible girl, and let’s 
talk this over quietly.” She drew Miss Lawrence 
down on the settee beside her again. ” Why, 
you’re likely to prove the best friend I ever had! ” 

This remark produced another silence. It seemed 
to require a good deal of digestion. When Miss 
Lawrence spoke again it was in a considerably less 
truculent tone. 

“ Am I? Pray, how’s that? Do you want me 
to marry him ? ” 

Lady Delia appeared overcome with mirth again. 

“Not exactly! And, what’s more, you don’t 
want to marry him ! ” 

This shaft seemed to go home. Miss Lawrence 
winced perceptibly. But she made a brave show of 
resistance nevertheless. 

“ Don’t I? Not when I came down for that 
express purpose? 
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Lady Delia did not look very impressed. 

Did you? I wonder I She moved along the 
settee a little closer to Miss Lawrence. “ Ailsa— 
do you mind my calling you Ailsa? 

My name is not Ailsa 1 ” Her voice was dis- 
tinctly subdued. 

Not Ailsa? ” 

Miss Lawrence all at once broke out into a 
torrent of self-accusation. 

I m a fraud all over. My name is Peggy 

Simpson. They call me Ailsa Lawrence at the 

theatre because Peggy Simpson is such a common 

name. Pm all pretence. I pretend that I’m the 

future Lady Picard, and Pm engaged to another 

man. That’s why I agreed to be Sir Frank 
Picard’s wife.” 

This irresistible flow of words culminated in a 
half-sob on Miss Lawrence’s part, but moved Lady 
Delia to a burst of uncontrollable laughter. She 
laughed till the tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
when she tried to speak, the words came out in 
intermittent grasps. 

That seems — to be — a pretty — funny reason ! ” 

Miss Lawrence rose to her feet and looked down 
at her indignantly. 

” It may seem funny to you, and you’re welcome 
to your opinion. As for me— Pm going back to 
town. Give Sir Frank Picard my compliments 
tell him that Miss Ailsa Lawrence regrets 
having allowed him to make her acquaintance and 

wishes to see no more of him — and to hear no more 
of him either.” 

Once again Miss Lawrence began to make off in 

door, and once again Lady 
Delia followed her and stopped her. 

“ Please don't go! ” 

Miss Lawrence turned, half unwillingly as it 
seemed. 
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“Why shouldn’t I go? What possible reason 
can you have which should induce you to urge me 
to stay ? ’ ’ 

Lady Delia was quite serious now. She laid her 
hand almost caressingly on the other girl’s arm. 

“ If you really do wish to have no more to do 
with him, don’t you see that you would defeat your 
own purpose by going? If I do give him your 
message — if I were so foolish — he would certainly 
be rude to me, and he’d rush after you by the next 
train — if he didn’t charter a special. He’d think 
that I’d said, or done, something horrid to you; 
that I had driven you away. He must know that 
girls have lots of different ways of being horrid to 
one another. If you go back to town, as you talk 
of doing, nothing will induce him to believe that 
I’m not practising them on you. So please do 
stay, and finish the game you meant to play.” 

All through this speech Lady Delia had been 
gently leading Miss Lawrence towards the settee 
again, and now they both sat down once more. 
Miss Lawrence was silent for several moments 
before she asked : 

“ Do you know what I did come for? ” 

Lady Delia smiled again. 

'‘No — frankly I don’t. Tell me, what did you 
come for? I’m all over curiosity to know.” 

Another moment or two passed before the answer 
came, in a low voice: 

“ As I told you, I’m engaged — to a man who 
hasn’t any money. I wanted to get him some 
money — so I came here.” 

Lady Delia became grave again. 

“ I don’t quite understand, and yet I do — in a 
way. How much money do you want — for him? ” 

“ Five hundred pounds.” 

A smile stole back to Lady Delia’s face. 

“Is that all — really? I’m a pauper, but I’ll 
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give you five hundred pounds with pleasure. But 
you can’t be going to marry on five hundred 
pounds? ” 

Miss Lawrence hastened to explain — a little 
incoherently, 

“ He’s a dramatist, he wiites plays; he’ll have 
one brought out if he can put down five hundred 
pounds towards the cost of production, and our 
fortune will be made.” 

Lady Delia ignored the delightful optimism of 
the last sentence, which in other circumstances 
might have moved her to mirth. She was thinking 
hard. 

So you were driven to this by love for another 
man ? ” 

” I don’t know that I was driven. I don’t want 
to pretend any more than I can help. He’s tired 
of waiting and so am I — I saw there was a chance 
and I took it.” 

” But you only had to breathe a hint, and Frank 
would have given you five hundred pounds without 
the slightest hesitation.” 

Do you think I could have taken it from him 
— as a gift? ” This with a genuine show of 
indignation. 

“Don’t look so furious!” Lady Delia smiled 

What did you propose to do? ” 

“ He wanted to marry me — he does want to 
many me.” 

“ Don’t be too sure — with him yesterday is not 
always to-day.” 

Miss Lawrence flamed up. 

“ It had better be, where I’m concerned- Do 
you think I’ll allow him to play fast and loose with 
me? ” 

Lady Delia gave vent to a whistle. 

“ I see — that’s the idea! ” 

“ Of course! Just because I’m togged out like 
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this and talk Hounsditch, do you imagine that Pm 
going to allow him to play fast and loose with his 
promises without compensating me for the injury 
he has done my feelings? ” 

Lady Delia didn’t answer at once. She hardly 
knew what to make of this girl. In some ways she 
seemed so unsophisticated — a veritable child of 
nature, and yet the plan she had evolved was 
hardly in keeping with the character of one who 
was innocent of the world and all its ways. Then 
a possible explanation occurred to her. 

“ Was the idea your own? ” she asked. 

“ No, it wasn’t. It was a friend’s.” 

Lady Delia beamed. 

I thought as much. And who was the friend 
— a man or a woman ? ” 

“ A woman — Ethel Osborn.” 

“ Miss — or is it Mrs? — Osborn must be some- 
thing of a genius.” 

“ She is.” Then with a sudden change of tone, 
I don’t know if you are speaking with contempt.” 

On the contrary, I think Miss Osborn’s is such 
an excellent idea that I do hope you’ll carry it out 


to the end.” 

Miss Lawrence considered this for a moment. 

It appeared to puzzle her. 

“Why? What advantage would it be to 

you ? ’ ’ 

Lady Delia seemed to hesitate. When she 
spoke eventually it was half to herself as it were. 

“If Frank Picard were to be taught a really 
good lesson, one which he would never forget, it 
would do him good.” Then she added, almost 
below her breath, “ And it would give me the whip 
hand over him for ever and a day.” 

Miss Lawrence looked at her curiousl)^. 

“Are you — are you in love with him?” she 

asked. 
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Lady Delia started, 

“ I*m not — he’s in love with me,” she answered. 
” And yet he asked me to marry him ! ” 

“Oh, that’s a sign 1 ” This was said with a 
little rippling laugh- “ When Clara wants Jones 
to marry her she makes a dead set at Brown.” 

“ But it doesn’t always come off ! ” 

“ No,” repeated Lady Delia, “ it doesn’t always 
come off. It wouldn’t in this case if you had been 
the sort of girl you might have been.” 

“ So you want me to teach him a lesson ? 

“ Yes, I do. Don’t think me a brute, my dear. 
It’s really for his good. He’s impossible at 
present; it’s not his fault, it’s his perfectly absurd 
upbringing that is responsible. His mother has 
■kept him in cotton-wool all his life, imagining she 
could continue to keep him there until she handed 
him over to some nice girl who would make him a 
good wife and persist in the cotton-wool process.” 

“ That nice girl being you? ” 

“ I never said so, though I believe the old lady 
has considered the possibility. Why she should 
fix on me, goodness only knows! I’m the last 
sort of woman to keep any man swathed in cotton- 
wool. But Tm fond of Frank; we’ve grown up 
together, and I feel I could make a man of him.” 

“ In other words, you’re in love with him ! ” 

“ I don’t think so, but Tm not sure.” Lady 
Delia laughed again. “ One thing I am certain 
of, and that is that he’ll be safer in my hands than 
anyone else’s because I understand him so well. 
If the wrong girl were to get hold of him now it 
might spell disaster.” 

“The wrong girl isn’t going to get hold of 
him,” returned Miss Lawrence gravely. 

Lady Delia squeezed her arm affectionately. 

“ You’re a dear! Why I have unburdened my 
heart to you like this I don’t know, but I feel as 
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though 1 had known you for years. So you see, 
we’re allies now, and you’ve got to help me. 
That’s why I don’t want you to go until you’ve 
had a little talk with Frank. When he sees you 
in this elegant apparel, and hears you talking like 
a little Cockney and making an exhibition of your- 
self in front of his friends, I’m afraid ” — there 
was a little laugh here — “ I’m afraid that he’ll 
want to get out of his promise to marry you 1 ” 

“ That’s what I came for.” 

” I know — and that’s why you’re going to carry 
it out to the bitter end. There’s only one danger.” 

” Danger ? ” 

” That dress — that terrible dress. Directly you 
came in I thought I’d seen it before. I’ve been 
trying to think where I had; now I’ve got it. It 
was last year at the Frivolity; a dress like that 
lingers in one’s memory. You were one of a 
chorus of girls who all wore dresses like that — at 
least I suppose you were one, I’m sure the dress 
was — and you sang a chorus in a song about 
donahs. I asked my brother what a donah was; 
he said it was a man’s best girl. I’ve heard more 
than I want about donahs since. I vaguely recalled 
something* about that dress directly I saw it. It 
was that which made me smell a rat. Fortunately 
Frank Picard only went to a theatre for the first 
time in his life the other night or he’d have smelt 
a rat too — he’s quick enough at doing it. Couldn’t 
you have worn something a little — a little less 
striking? ” 

” I had nothing to wear, and there was no time 
to make anything. I got this from the theatre.” 

Lady Delia laughed outright. 

” So I supposed! There can’t be another dress 
like that in the world — outside the theatre. Let’s 
hope that no one will spot it.” 

“What does it matter if they do?” Miss 
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Lawrence looked puzzled. “ Besides, they won't 
have a chance — I’m going.” 

She half rose in her seat, but Lady Delia pulled 
her down again - 

” Oh no, you’re not. You’ve got to stay and 
finish the game.” 

” How can I — when you know? ” 

” That makes no difference — he doesn’t.” Lady 
Delia suddenly clapped her hands together in 
joyful anticipation. ” Oh, what a lark it will be! 
I only wish I had the chance — Td love to have the 
chance. Ailsa, or Peggy, or whatever your name 
is, don’t be so foolish as to ask for a paltry five 
hundred; ask for a hundred thousand pounds — he 
can spare itl ” 

Miss Lawrence looked startled, as she un- 
doubtedly was. 

“A hundred thousand ix)unds! Oh no, I 
couldn’t I I couldn’t ask for anything. I’m in a 
hateful position — I’m doing a hateful thing. I 
wish with all my heart and soul that I had never 
heard Sir Frank Picard’s name, then I shouldn’t 
have been tempted.” 

” Don’t be a goose.” Lady Delia put her arms 
round her with a conciliatory movement. “If I 
were in your position 1 should think it the most 
lovely idea to — to insinuate a hundred thousand 
pounds out of a man like Frank Picard for the 
benefit of the man I really loved. Talk of the 
adventures which come to the adventurous— that’s 
the sort of adventure which would commend itself 
to me.” 

Miss Lawrence shook her head a trifle sadly. 

“ It’s not at all the sort of thing I like. I don’t 
care for what you call adventures. I like a quiet 
life; I hate upsetting things.” 

“ You mean you like monotony, the trivial 
round, everlastingly over and over again? I do 
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not. I should have thought that an actress — who 
Pve understood is always craving for excitement — 
would not have liked it either.” 

Once more Miss Lawrence shook her head. She 
spoke rather contemplatively. 

” I get four pounds a week. It’s true that I’ve 
been at the Frivolity for two years now, in regular 
work, but I may, any day, get a fortnight’s notice 
— and then be twelve months trying to look for 
something else. I should like that four pounds 
a week to be monotonous anyhow! But that isn’t 
what I meant. I don’t like to do the sort of thing 
I’m doing, and I don’t think that anyone would.” 

” I should.” Lady Delia spoke emphatically. 

” I tell you you wouldn’t.” 

” And I tell you I would! ” 

Miss Lawrence drew herself up rather stiffly. 

” It may not become a person in my position to 
contradict flatly the daughter of the Duchess of 
Ditchling ” 

Lady Delia suddenly threw her arms around 
her. 

” You absurd little thing to go putting on airs 
like that. Don’t you understand — you’re my ally, 
my pal, and you’ve got to help me. So just don’t 
let us have any more nonsense.” 

Much to Miss Lawrence’s amazement Lady 
Delia drew her towards her and kissed her affec- 
tionately. Someone coughed loudly in the back- 
ground. The two girls sprang apart and turned 
round. The Duchess of Ditchling was standing 
in the doorway. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PLAYING THE GAME 

The Duchess was hot and the Duchess was in 
an ill-temper. The two with her were generally 
synonymous. Being hot made her cross, just as 
being cross made her hot, and so the thing went 
on in a vicious circle until the Duchess became 
hotter and hotter and at the same time more and 
more cross. 

At the present moment she had, it must be 
admitted, ample excuse for both these conditions. 
She had been walking up and down outside in 
the sun trying to pacify Lady Picard, with the aid 
of General Taylor, whose efforts, she considered, 
had been both clumsy and unconvincing. Had 
the Duchess had Lady Picard to herself she felt 
certain she could very soon have brought her to a 
reasonable frame of mind, and have persuaded her 
to face calmly the extraordinary situation produced 
by the bombshell which Sir Frank had suddenly 
flung amongst them. But the blundering inter- 
vention of General Taylor had foiled all her plans, 
with the result that Lady Picard was being reduced 
to a state of mind that bordered upon hysteria, 
and rendered her incapable of either thought or 
reasoning. The Duchess had finally left them in 
despair. 

There was another circumstance which was 
contributing to her general feeling of irritability. 
In spite of the way she had spoken to Lady Picard 
of Lady Delia, the Duchess was in reality very 
devoted to her daughter. AVith a mother s instinct 
she had divined Delia’s attachment to Sir Frank, 
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and though she considered him, in the privacy of 
her own mind, a booby and a nincompoop, she 
did him the justice to put down his worst faults 
to the ridiculous manner in which he had been 
brought up. On the other hand, he was very well 
off, to say the least of it, and she felt convinced 
that if anyone could make a man of him Delia 
could. It was, therefore, with feelings of the 
deepest satisfaction that she had heard Lady 
Picard’s oft-expressed desire that Frank and Delia 
should marry, though nothing would have induced 
her to betray those feelings to the outer world, 
least of all to Lady Picard herself. Thus it can 
easily be seen how those same feelings had been 
rudely outraged by Sir Frank’s abrupt declaration 
that he had already found a wife. 

Full of concern regarding her daughter, and the 
effect on her of the aforesaid declaration, she had 
returned to the house with the intention erf finding 
Delia and having it thoroughly out with her. 
Judge of her amazement and consternation at 
discovering her in the act of embracing a creature 
who, at the first glance, appeared to have walked 
straight out of the slums of Whitechapel. 

She came forward, as both girls rose from the 
settee, staring through her lorgnettes at the appari- 
tion before her. 

“ Delia! Who — who is this extraordinary 

person ? ” 

Lady Delia stifled a laugh. 

“ It’s all right, Trotty.” Then in a hasty 
whisper to Miss Lawrence: “ It’s my mother — the 
Duchess. Don’t be afraid — tip her the accent — 
remember, you’re doing it for me! ” She turned 
to the Duchess again. “ Trotty, let me have the 
honour of introducing you to Miss Ailsa Lawrence 
— the future Lady Frank Picard.” Then with a 
comical glance at Miss Lawrence she added: 
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“ Miss Lawrence, this is my mother — the Duchess 
of Ditchling.” 

Miss Lawrence, entering into the spirit of 
the thing, made an exaggerated curtsy. The 
Duchess literally gasped for breath I 
“ Good heavens! ” 

The words seemed forced from her. She was 
evidently making a violent effort to control herself, 
so violent indeed that the lorgnettes snapped in 
her hand and fell in pieces to the floor. 

“ Damn! ” said the Duchess loudly. 

“ Oh, Trotty ! ” Lady Delia’s voice was meant 
to be reproachful, but it was nearly choked with 
laughter- “ Miss Lawrence, please forgive my 
mother’s language; I know how unused you must 
be to anything of the kind.” 

” Delia! ” The Duchess’s tone was frosty. 

“ What is the meaning of this? Is it a joke, or 
— or a nightmare? ” 

” Don’t be silly, Trotty! ” Lady Delia was 
still struggling with her laughter- ” I’ve told 
you what it is. This is the young lady Frank 
IS going to marry.” 

“ This thing! ” 

The mixture of amazement, contempt, horror, 
and incredulity expressed in those two words 
would be impossible to describe adequately. 

Trotty, don’t be rude! Miss Lawrence, I 
must apologise for my mother’s bad manners.” 

She winked at Miss Lawrence, who immediately 
took the cue. By now she had determined to play 
the game for all it was worth; her Cockney accent 
as she spoke became a terrible thing to hear. 

” Oh, don’t mention it, I’m sure.” She turned 
to the gaping Duchess. ” Pleased — pleased to 
meet your Grice — I suppose you are your Grice — 
I mean, I suppose that’s how I ought to speak to 
you.” 
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‘‘ Quite right, Miss Lawrence,” put in Lady 
Delia hastily, ‘‘ everyone speaks to my mother 
as your Grice — I mean, your Grace don t they, 

Trotty dear? ” , , . 

The Duchess paid no attention to her daughter. 

She was eyeing Miss Lawrence as a child might 

eye some weird and wonderful wild animal newly 

arrived at the Zoo. i o >> 

‘‘ Are you a female nigger minstrel? 

” Trotty ! ” , t'u 

The interpolation was Lady Delias, ^ 

Duchess w'ent on calmly addressing Miss 


1^3 wren C6 # 

“ If you are not, why have you dressed yourself 
as if you were? 

Miss Lawrence seemed suddenly stung to action. 
She forgot that she was only playing a part 'she 
became the part itself. The Cockney accent grew 

more pronounced than ever, 

“ What business is it of yours how I dresses 
myself, any more than it’s my business how you 
dresses yourself? I’m the future Lady Frank 
Picard, that’s who I am. Perhaps Sir Frank 
likes to marry a female nigger minstrel. And if 
he does, what then? I suppose you’re his gu^t. 
If his guests don’t know how to behave to their 

host’s future wife any better than you ^ ^ 
soon be a female nigger minstrel as the Duchess 

of Ditchling.” . . u ^ 

Lady Delia couldn’t resist putting m her word. 

The expression on the Duchess’s face just then was 

the most delicious thing she could ever remember. 

“ That serves you right, Trotty 1 I’m very glad, 

Miss Lawrence, to hear you call my mother to 

order.” ,, 

“ I hope I didn’t hurt her feelings, went on 

Miss Lawrence, catching another wink from 

Lady Delia. “ But then she didn’t ought to hurt 
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mine. When I am Lady Frank Picard I \von*t 
have her stopping in this house unless she does 
mind her p’s and q’s — she with her female nigger 
minstrels. So Td have her to know.'’ 

Hear, hear! I’ve heard a good deal about the 
bad manners of the aristocracy.” Lady Delia was 
giving a very fair imitation of her mother. ” As 
your daughter, Duchess, I do hope that it is not 
too late for you to learn a lesson — comparing your 
host’s future wife to a female nigger minstrel! ” 

By this time the Duchess had collapsed some- 
what feebly into a chair. 

“ Delia 1 What is the meaning of this tom- 
foolery? ” 

” Tomfoolery? ” 

If you wish me to believe that Frank Picard 
ever asked a young woman, who could come down 
to his house in such clothes, and speak as this 
one does, to marry him ” 

Trottyl ” 

“ Be so good as not to call me Trottyl ” the 
Duchess snapped. Then she addressed herself to 

Miss Lawrence. ” Young woman ” she began, 

t>ut^was interrupted by Lady Delia. 

‘I Stop, mother, before you say something 
which you may ever after have cause to regret. 
Here are Lady Picard and General Taylor!” 
Then in a whisper, ” Now’s your time, Ailsa I 
Have a shot at them 1 ” 

This whispered admonition had not escaped the 
notice of the Duchess. She now came up and 
caught hold of Lady Delia by the arm. 

Delia, you’re conspiring with this young 
woman. What mad freak are you up to? ” 

By this time Lady Picard and General Taylor 
had entered, the lady leaning on the General’s 
arm. Lady Delia broke away from her mother’s 
restraining grasp and went straight up to them. 
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“Oh, Lady Picard, I have such a delightful 

surprise for you ! ’’ , , i. j 

The old lady flushed a little. She had had 
one surprise, and she looked as though she rather 
dreaded the form which the second one might take. 
Her worst fears were shortly to be more than 

confirmed. 

A surprise, my dear? ” she Stammered. 

She*s an imp of mischief,’* put in the Duchess, 
referring to her daughter, but no one took any 

notice of her. , . , , n 

Lady Picard’s eyes had suddenly become tixea 

on Miss Lawrence. They remained there as 

though fascinated. Meanwhile Lady Delia had 

gone on talking. , , t. _ 

“ Dear Lady Picard, you will be so glad to hear 

that Miss Ailsa Lawrence has arrived.” 

“ Miss— Ailsa— Lawrence 1 ” The words came 
falteringly from Lady Picard’s bps* Her gaze 
still remained immovably fixed on Miss Lawrence. 
Lady Delia took her arm and led her gently 
forward in that lady’s direction, talking all the 

j understand that her marriage with Frank 
will take place in about a week. Allow me to 
present her to you.” 

They had come very close to Miss Lawrence by 
this time. Lady Picard’s eyes were still riveted 
on her. Miss Lawrence seemed to find something 
in their gaze that disconcerted her, for she moved 
back a pace or two. 

“ I don’t want to know herl I wont know 
herl ” 

Lady Delia gave her a look. “ Do please! 
she said in a whisper. 

But Miss Lawrence had not completely recovered 
herself yet. She seemed confused, and her words 
came falteringly. 
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“ I — I’m not going to be played about with. 
I won’t have it.” 

It was Lady Picard who, all unconsciously, gave 
Miss Lawrence back her self-possession. 

” Who is this young person? ” she asked in 
cold, stinging tones. 

The contempt in the old lady’s voice gave all 
the impetus that was needed. Miss Lawrence 
pulled herself together, drew herself up, and 
launched forth in the vilest Cockney. 

” I’m Ailsa Lawrence, I am. Now you know 
who this young person is, and if you’re Lady 
Picard, you’re my future mother-in-law, so now 
you know who you are too.” She went up to 
Lady Picard and confronted her boldly. “You 
don’t seem very gushing, considering what a near 
relation you’re going to be I ” 

The old lady shrank back, dismay and horror 
alike depicted on her countenance. 

“ Keep away from me! Don’t come near me! 

Miss Lawrence pursued her unflinchingly. 

“Keep away from you? Upon my sivvy 1 
Your son’s wife has got to keep away from you, 
has she ? Even before she is his wife ? I tell 
you this — I’m going to be mistress here. This 
house is going to be my house, and everyone in 
it has got to treat me according, whether she’s 
my mother-in-law or whether she isn’t. I was a 
female nigger minstrel a minute ago, I’m a young 
person now — I’ll learn you who I am. I’m to be 
my Lady Picard very soon — the new Lady Picard 
will learn the old Lady Picard what her place is. 
You take that straight from me. A young person, 
am I, and a female nigger minstrel? I won’t be 
called a female nigger minstrel for nothing — not 
much, I won’t. I’ll show you! You’ve brought 
it on yourselves, and you shall have it! *’ 

Before anyone could stop her, or even divine 
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what she was going to do, Miss Lawrence had 
picked up her preposterous skirt several inches 
and started to dance, singing in a little quavering 
voice as her steps kept time to the melody : 


“ Meet me in the Park 
As soon as it is dark. 

We’ll have a jolly lark. 

Ho, ho, ho! 

We’ll have a reg’Iar treat 
ril buy you things to eat. 

And hire a penny seat. 

Ho, ho, ho ! ” 

The singing became a humming as the dance 
grew wilder and wilder. Lady Picard turned her 
head away with an expression of horrified am^e- 
ment. General Taylor hastened to her side, 
averting his gaze from the wildly cavorting 
female figure in the middle of the room- The 
Duchess gave one look at Delia, as though to 
convey that she held her responsible, and then 
muttered something to herself, which sounded 
very like an expletive. In the midst of it all the 
door opened and Sir Frank Picard walked in. 


CHAPTER XVII 


DISILLUSION 

Sir Frank stood for a moment just inside the door* 
gazing in speechless amazement at the appalling 
apparition that was careering about the room. Not 
the slightest suspicion crossed his mind at first as 
to the identity of that apparition ; his first thought 
was that the world, or rather that little corner of it 
which was represented by Dunston Park, had 
gone mad, or else that he himself was bereft of his 
senses. He looked round the room for some 
explanation. He saw his mother cowering in a 
corner in an attitude of shrinking horror, while 
General Taylor stood over her, obviously trying to 
administer consolation. He saw the Duchess 
standing like an image of outraged fury, still 
muttering to herself. Then he looked at Lady 
Delia. V^as that a gleam of mocking laughter he 
saw in her eyes? It looked very like it. But 
before he had time to settle the question in his 
mind the dancing apparition had come up to him. 
It stopped dancing and stood still before him. 
Then a harsh, grating, Cockney voice broke in 
upon his senses. 

“Why, it’s Frankie! My old Frankie boy! 
AVhat ho! Frankie, how are you coming along? 
You’ve been hiding yourself, haven’t you? ’’ 

Sir Frank gazed at her uncomprehendingly. 
Still no vestige of the truth had penetrated to his 
con^iousness, he only vaguely wondered who this 
terrible creature could be, never connecting her 
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for a moment with the beautiful Miss Ailsa 
Lawrence who had captivated his heart so suddeMy 
and, as he had imagined, so completely. He 
stammered out a few incoherent words : 

“ I — I don’t understand.” . , • . j 

His bewilderment was a comical sight, ana 
Lady Delia had to turn aside hastily in order to 
stifle a guffaw. Miss Lawrence gave a glance in 

her direction, then turned to Sir Frank agam. 

” You’re not going to pretend you don t know 
me ? Do you think it right and proper that your 
future wife should come to the station and no one 
be there to meet her? 1 had to come up in a 
grocer’s cart, or something of the sort, “P 

in my best clothes too. People took me for a show 

— took me for a show, they did. hr,rrihlp 

Sir Frank continued to stare at her. A horrible 

fear was beginning to take hold of him, a fear tha 

he knew this creature, that she was someone who 

had a right to speak to him as she was doing. 

But he battled against it, tried to fight it down. 

He refused to believe that such a thing could ^ , 

it was incredible, impossible! He made another 

stammering attempt at speech. 

“ What — what does this mean? ■ u ^ 

Miss Lawrence seemed to tower above him in her 
offended dignity. Instinctively he appeared to 
shrink into himLlf, looking for the moment quite 
puny beside her. Her voice rose in a sort of 

‘^^^^‘what * does it mean? That’s what ^ ^ 

knowl If I’d let you have your way Id have 
been your wife now, at this moment 1 And you re 

Th?f2r in Sir Frank’s mind began to grow 
into a conviction. Something m the 
hideous as it was, sounded familiar; the fa^ , 
in spite of the terrible hat that surmounted 
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surely he had seen that face before? Was it really 
the face of Ailsa Lawrence, the girl whose 
beauty he had fallen in love with at first sight when 
he saw her on the stage? If so, and he was almost 
incapable of doubting it now, she was the girl he 
had promised to make his wife, whom he had 
invited down to be introduced to his beautiful old 
mother and his beautiful old home — the mere 
thought of it now seemed sacrilege. But the 
conviction grew and grew ; this was the girl 
undoubtedly, the same girl, but oh, how different. 
Was she different, or was it merely that the scales 
had suddenly fallen from his eyes? Sir Frank 
couldn’t tell; he was incapable of thinking clearly 
just then. But the conviction remained, and he 
groaned inwardly, a groan of absolute despair. 
Meanwhile the mocking voice went on, tearing at 
his senses like a sharp-edged knife. 

“ I suppose you’ll be trying to pretend that I’m 
not Ailsa Lawrence, the girl you pestered with 
your silly love-letters, the girl you promised to 
marry — I’ve got your promise in writing here” — 
she fingered the bosom of her dress — ” the girl you 
invited down here to meet your people I ” Sud- 
denly she shook her fist in his face with a gesture 
of violent anger. “ You’re a nice cup o’ teal ” 

A little cry came from Lady Picard- 

‘‘ She’s drunk ! ” 

An ominous silence fell for a moment. Then 
Miss Lawrence strode over towards Lady Picard 
like an avenging fury. 

” Drunk? What’s that? My Lady Picard — 
what was that you said? ” 

The old lady shrank back in her chair as though 
she believed the girl was going to strike her. 
General Taylor stepped in front of her with an air 
of protection. 

“ Miss Lawrence — please! ” 
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Miss Lawrence glared at him. 

“ All right, old stick-in-the-mud! I ain’t going 
to use no personal violence, if that’s what you’re 
afraid of. You’re a General, ain’t you? Well, 
I’ve been a ‘ general ’ once myself, when I was in 

service.” 

With a mocking laugh she turned away and 

walked up to Sir Frank again. 

‘‘ Still standing there like a stuck pig, eh? 
Ain’t you got nothing to say to your future wife? ” 
She came closer, holding out her arrns to him. 
“ Say a kind word to your little Ailsa, won t 

you ? ” 

All this time Sir Frank had remained rooted to 
the sjx>t, as though incapable of speech or action. 
A thousand thoughts were racing through his 
mind, tumbling headlong one on top of another, 
leaving no clear impression as they went, but only 
increasing his general bewilderment. He felt 
absolutely helpless; there seemed to have been a 
sudden upheaval in his hitherto well-ordered me 
which had lifted him up sky-high and then let him 
fall with a sickening thud, leaving him stranded on 
a desert shore of total perplexity. He felt that he 
was all alone, marooned far away from every hope 
of comfort and sympathy, at the mercy of a horrible 
nightmare which every moment threatened to 
envelop him. Instinctively he looked towards 
Lady Delia, but her eyes were turned away from 
him— mercifully, perhaps, for there was no mis- 
taking the laughter that was in them. 1 hen he 
turned and saw the vision of the woman who was 
coming towards him with outstretched arms. 
Something seemed to snap in his brain. With an 
agonising cry, like that of a wounded animal, he 
flung round and bolted from the room. 

For a moment Miss Lawrence seemed baffled. 
She stared after his retreating figure as though at 
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began. Lady Picard shrank back in her chair 
once more, and General Taylor made another 
gesture of protection, but there was no stopping the 
Duchess just then, “ Didn’t I tell you that you 
were bound to reap the whirlwind some day after 
the ridiculous way in which you have brought up 
your boy? Did you expect to be able to keep him 
swathed in cotton-wool all his life?’’ She was 
unconsciously echoing Lady Delia’s words to Miss 
Lawrence. “Did it never occur to you that the 
nice, soft, while cotton-wool was bound to become 
soiled in time, and all the more hopelessly soiled 
because it never ought to have been there at all. 
You stuck it in his ears, so that he shouldn’t hear 
the wicked words of the men and women around 
him ; you stuck it over his eyes so that he shouldn’t 
see their wicked ways ; gagged him with it so that 
he shouldn’t learn to drink or swear. And what 
is the result? He tears out the cotton-wool and 
throws it from him, and then immediately goes 
the whole hog of idiocy, because of his absurd 
ignorance. Bah, Margaret ! I’ve no patience 

with you I ” 

Lady Picard made a feeble protest. 

“ Dear Sarah — please! ” 

“ Don’t ‘ dear Sarah ’ me I ” The Duchess was 
not to be stayed at this juncture. The words were 
bursting to come out, and out they meant to come. 
“ Didn’t I tell you that every boy ought to have a 
bit of the devil in him? But a good healthy devil, 
not an anaemic imp that has been molly-coddled 
to such an extent that the moment it is relea^^d it 
makes for the first heap of refuse it can find.” 

“ Sarah — really — your words are most indeli- 
cate!” , ^ 

“Indelicate! Rubbish! What’s the use of 

thinking we can go on for ever handling life, and 
the plain facts of life, with kid gloves? If you had 
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allowed Frank to have been a little more indelicate 
he would have been a sane rnan to-day, instead ot a 

hopeless, gibbering lunatic. u 

Lady Picard held up her hands as though to 

ward off a blow. But it was of no avail; the 


Duchess was wound up. , . . j uu 

“ If you had only let him have his head a bit 

he’d have sown his wild oats by now, norrrial, 

sensible wild oats such as any healthy-minded 

young man is entitled to sow if he doesn t want to 

ffrow up an insufferable nincompoop. He woula 

have had an affair or two with women and have 

come out all the better for it, without having to 

reap such a crop as we have seen to-day— in tnat 

awful woman who has just left the room. 

“ Sarah — you forget your daughter is present! 

I do not forget it. I am speaking p rnuch 
on her behalf as my own. Thank God I I have 
brought her up sensibly to know life as it is, not 
as it is supposed to be in the recesses of a band 
box, lined with cotton-wool and tied up with apron- 
strings. As for Frank, I hope he’ll have to marry 
the woman — it will serve him right. Perhaps she 
will be able to make a man of him, though hea^^n 
knows she will have her work cut out. , this 
is the ninny you dared to suggest should marry 

my daughter ” , 

“ Mother — kindly leave my name out ot the 


discussion.” 

The Duchess stopped in sheer amazement, ^ne 
found herself confronted by Lady Delia, a very 
composed and determined Lady Delia, from whose 
face all traces of mocking laughter had fled. 

“ You have a perfect right to say what you like 
about Frank to Lady Picard, though it is a pity 
that some of your remarks should not have been 
a little more moderate and in better taste. 13 ut 
when you begin to couple his name with mine you 
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have me to consider, and I do not care for the 

subject to be continued.” 

The Duchess gasped. She was momentarily 
bereft of the powers of speech. Used as she was 
to a certain amount of defiance on Lady Delias 
part— a defiance that she welcomed as evidence 
of her sensible upbringing — the fact that she 
should ” go back on her like this,” as she put 
it in her own mind, on this particular subject 
astonished her. While she was still casting about 
for a suitable reply Lady Picard rose and spoke in 

a low voice to General Taylor. 

“ General — will you be so kind as to see me to 

mvroom?” 

The General offered her his arm with a gallant 
air, and the two began to move off together As 
they passed the still silent Duchess Lady Picard 

spoke again, 

“ Sarah, I am sure you did not mean all you 
said. I am glad to think that your daughter has 
clearer notions of what is decent and becoming 
than you have- Perhaps there is something to he 
said for the way you have brought her up alter 

all.” 

With this Parthian shot she left tl^ room, 
hanging somewhat heavily upon the Genera s 
arm. The Duchess let her go without a word. 
But as the door closed she turned angrily to her 

daughter. ,, 

“ Now, Delia, will you kindly explain 

To her astonishment Lady Delia suddenly sank 

on to the settee and burst into peal upon peal 

of uncontrollable laughter. The Duchess stood 

regarding her for a moment with an expression 

of mingled anger and perplexity. Then as 

laughter still went on she shrugged her shoulders 

with a gesture of baffled fury and stumped out of 

the room. 
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Hardly had she gone when the other door, 
through which Sir Frank had so incontinently 
fled, re-opened, and Miss Lawrence entered 
cautiously. 

Lady Delia looked up and, between her laughs, 
asked: “ Where’s Frank? ” 

Miss Lawrence came slowly forward. 

“ He’s locked himself into the library — he 
refuses to let me in,” 

Lady Delia went off into fresh peals of laughter. 

” Oh, my dear, isn’t it a joke? ” 

” A joke? ” Miss Lawrence hesitated for an 
instant. Then all at once she burst into tears. 

” I never felt so miserable in all my life! ” she 
sobbed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AS MAN TO MAN 

Sir Frank Picard, when he fled so ignominiously 
from the garden-room, made straight for the 
library, where he shut himself in and locked 
the door. He heard Miss Lawrence follow him, 
knock on the door, and demand admittance, but 
he made no sign. Presently she appeared to 
grow tired of her efforts, and he could hear her 
moving away up the passage. Not yet, however, 
did he feel safe. She might return at any moment. 
With a sigh of despair he threw himself into a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

He was trying to blot out the vision of Miss 
Lawrence as he had seen her just now in the 
garden-room. In its place he conjured up another 
vision as he had first seen her on the stage of the 
theatre, and later in her own rooms, wearing a 
delightful frock. Xhat frock had been in excel- 
lent taste; there had been nothing about it that 
could offend the eye of the most fastidious — not 
even of his mother. His mother I He shuddered. 
What could she have thought of the woman he 
had chosen for his wife, wearing that awful 
costume and speaking that horrible language? 
What did he think of her himself? Could it be 
the same woman, or was it someone else imper- 
sonating her ? The latter seemed too slender a 
hope to rely upon, and Sir Frank did not enter- 
tain it long. Even if it had been so, and this 
was not the Miss Ailsa Lawrence to whom he 
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had written love-letters and finally made a 
proposal of marriage, he felt that everything was 
difYerent now. He began to see himself in the 
light of his own folly, and a pretty good fwl 
he looked. His sudden infatuation for Miss 
Lawrence appeared to him to be little better 
than madness, and his proposal an act of absolute 
insanity. If only she had put in an appearance 
quietly, and dfecently dressed as he had known 
her, he would have done the honourable thing by 
her and carried out the bargain to which he had 
committed himself, even though he realised, as he 
did now, how fatal a step it would have been to 
his own happiness. But this travesty of a woman I 
— she deserved no mercy at his hands. She had 
outraged every feeling of decency — he felt that 
he owed her very little, if any, consideration. 
At the same time he was, he didn’t mind con- 
fessing it to himself, horribly frightened; his 
one idea was to get rid of her at once and at 
all costs. 

“What an idiot Pve been I” he moaned, 
pacing up and down the room in his agitation. 
“ What on earth can Delia think of me? “ The 
thought of Lady Delia pulled him up short. 
Never had she appeared so attractive, so desirable, 
as she had to-day. Hitherto he had taken hef as 
a matter of course, as he had taken so many 
other things in his sheltered existence. Now he 
mentally compared her with that other woman, 
and groaned again. “ How could I? However 
could I? What evil spirit made me think I had 
fallen in love with Miss Lawrence, let me write 
her those idiotic letters, and worst of all, make 
her a proposal of marriage? I must have been 
mad — madl I wonder if other men go through 

this sort of experience? ” 

He felt an urgent desire for a man friend in 
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whom he could confide. The only man in the 
house was General Taylor; he would send for 
him — he was better than nothing. 

He went to the door and listened cautiously. 
There was no sound in the passage. Then he 
rang the bell several times violently. Presently 
someone knocked at the door. 

“ Who’s there? ” he called. 

A footman’s voice answered. Sir Frank un- 
locked the door and let him in, taking care to see 
that there was no one behind him. 

“ Tell General Taylor I want to see him here 
immediately — no, don’t say immediately, say 
instantly— instantly, mind. Tell him I’m waiting 
here and I must see him — absolutely at once.” 

The footman gave him a curious glance and 
departed on his errand. Sir Frank carefully shut 
and locked the door after him, only opening it 
again when he heard General Taylor’s voice 
outside demanding admittance. 

The General’s demeanour as he entered was not 
encouraging. “What’s the matter?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ Please shut the door, General, and lock it.” 
The General, with an air of some surprise, did so. 
“I’m — I’m frightfully upset.” 

“ Have you sent for me to tell me that? ” 

“ I sent for you because I wanted a man to talk 
to — someone whom I could ask for advice. I — I 
can’t describe what I’m feeling.” 

“ Don’t try! ” The answer was delivered with 
military precision. 

“ But I want to try — I must get out of this mess 
somehow.” He paused for a moment. “ General 
Taylor, you are one of my oldest friends. You — 
you’ve known my mother ” 

“ Never mind how long I’ve known your 

mother 1 ” 
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Sir Frank saw that he was on dangerous ground 
and tried to shift his position. 

“ I won’t — -that is — I mean — I was only going 
to say ” 

“ Don’t say it. A man just came hurrying up 
to me as if the house was on fire, saying that you 
wished to see me instantly. Perhaps you’ll be 
good enough to tell me what you want.” 

“ I ^irn trying to, but when a man’s in the state 
that I’m in ” 


” And what condition do you suppose your 
mother’s in? ” 

” My mother ? ” 

The General coughed to cover his indiscretion 
and changed the subject- 

” Will you be so good, I repeat, as to tell me in 
the fewest possible words what it is you want.” 

Sir Frank moved uneasily. 

” Your manner’s so — so very abrupt, isn’t it? 
It’ s — it’s bewildering. Don’t you think yourself 
that it’s bewildering? ” 

” I’m not in a position to say what I think.” 

“ But you must see for yourself that when a 
man’s in the position I’m in what he wants — what 
he really wants — is to keep his wits about him.” 

” I should think you must often find that rather 
difficult.” 

The General’s tone was full of meaning, and Sir 
Frank winced. 

” I — I wish 3''Ou wouldn’t poke fun at me. I 
don’t like it.” 

There was a despairing sigh from the General. 

” Will you tell me what you want? ” 

The asperity of his tone set the other oft' 
stammering once more. 

” I want — to put it briefly — I want — to express 
myself in a word — I want — I will be plain with 
you. General ” 
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“If you can manage itl” The sarcasm cut 

like a knife. . „ 

<‘ It’s — it’s really not so simple as it appears. 

This was too much for the General. He 

shrugged his shoulders and began to move 

towards the door. 

“ I was about to write a note when your man 
interrupted me ; perhaps by the time I have 
finished it you will have found out where you are. 
Sir Frank rushed after him and laid a restraining 

hand on the General’s shoulder. o-n! ’’ 

“ General Taylor— for goodness sake don t go 
“ Then will you tell me what it is you want i* 

“ I I will come to the point,” 

“ Then come to the point I ’’ 

“ I want you to have that young woman removed 
from the premises.’’ 

He appeared to get out the words with some 

difficulty and straightened himself unconsciously, 

as though for the effort. The General seemed 

What! ’’ The single word was expressive of 
a gZd deal. It set Sir Frank off stammering 

clffS^in. , yy 

“ It — it may sound singular — 

“ It does sound singular, the General inter- 
rupted. “ May I ask to what young woman you 

efcr ? * * 

It was Sir Frank’s turn to look astonished. 
“There’s — there’s only one young woman to 
whom I can refer, thank goodness. I am referring 
the — the young woman who calls herself 

^^“'^Fraffic Picard I ” The tone implied a coming 

rebuke and Sir Frank went on h^tily. 

“Of course I’m referring to 
I’m referring to her 1 Who else can I be referring 
to ? I want her to be removed from these premises 
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within ” He broke off abruptly. “ When I 

tell you that I shall continue to be in a frightful 
state till she's gone, you *11 understand how soon 
I want her to be removed.** 

General Taylor eyed him grimly. 

‘‘ You’re a remarkable young man.” 

” Tm in a remarkable position.” 

” I grant that.” The General’s tone was as 
grim as his looks. ” Did I understand you to say 
that you were engaged to Miss Lawrence? I 
gathered from your remarks that you became 
engaged to her yesterday.” 

” I did.” 

” You invited her to come here this afternoon ? ” 

” I admit everything.” 

“And she’s come!” The General’s tone 
became even grimmer. ” I presume that remark- 
able looking young woman was Miss Lawrence? ” 

“That is what I cannot realise — I simply can’t. 
Surely you understood that when you saw me run 
away from her— I positively ran away from her — 
and she ran after me.” 

” I wonder she thought you were worth the 
trouble.” 

Sir Frank looked aggrieved again. 

” General Taylor, I don’t like remarks of that 
kind. I don’t like their tone.” 

The General smiled, still grimly. 

” My dear lad, you’re too consummate a young 
ass for me to care what you like.” Sir Frank 
made a gesture of annoyance and seemed about 
to speak, but the General silenced him with a 
wave of the hand. 

” One moment — you are my host. As it is 
seldom desirable to remain in a man’s house after 
calling him a consummate ass — I am prepared to 
go this moment.” 

Sir Frank looked slightly mollified. 
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“ I know I’m a consummate ass — I know it. 
But, General Taylor, if you were never a consum- 
mate ass at my age, at what age were you ? 

The General fairly bristled with indignation. 

“ What do you mean by putting such a question 

to me, sir ? - . t r i t 

“ I’m merely looking for information. 1 teel i 

want it.” The answer was given in a tone that was 

meant to be conciliatory. ‘‘ I do feel I want it— - 

especially from a man. As man to man. General 

Taylor, did you never get m a mess with a girl r 

The General began to fidget on his feet. _ 

*' j -I’m not writing a volume of reminiscences 

for your benefit, hrank Picard. . 

Sir Frank was quick to seize on this concession, 

slight as it was. ,, , 

“ What 1 particularly want to know is, he 

went on, ” when you got into a mess, how did you 

get out of it? It’s easy enough^ to get into a 

mess — I dare say you found that. 

“ I never asked a girl to marry me one day and 

wanted her thrown off the premises the day after. 

“ What did you do ? ” 

“ I always behaved as a gemlem^. , ^ . 

‘‘That’s what you say.” The General started 

angrily and appeared about to burst into speech, 
but Sir Frank did not give him a chance. I 
mean— you know what I mqan. >,ou j-e a muc 
older and wiser man than I am --the General 
visibly relaxed-” I really want to be guided by 

your^ experience you marry her inside a 

fortnight.” ^ u * • i 

“ That was the idea — but not that girl- 

“ Not That female Guy Fawkes.” Sir Frank 
shuddered at the recollection. 

“ Then what girl was it? ” 
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Sir Frank hesitated for a moment in his reply. 

“ General Taylor, it occurs to me, when I look 
at it calmly, that I’ve been the victim of what I 
may describe as a conspiracy.” 

The General smiled knowingly. 

“Sort of ‘Won’t you walk into my parlour?’ 
little game? ” 

” I did walk into her parlour.” The admission 
was accompanied by a sigh which spoke volumes. 

” A girl like that knows a flat when she sees 
one.” The General actually chuckled as he made 
this statement. The effect of the chuckle was to 
bring the aggrieved look back to Sir Frank’s face. 

” General Taylor, I don’t like — well, it’s no use 
my saying I don’t like the tone of your remarks, 
because I’ve said so already. It doesn’t seem as 
if, under the circumstances, discussion would be 
much good, does it? The question is — what can 

I do? What steps shall I take to — to ” 

” Get out of the parlour? ” broke in the 
General. 

” Well — -yes—if you like to put it that way. 
It’s crude, but you seem to delight in crudity.” 

” You’ll have to fork up.” Sir Frank could 
almost have sworn that the General chuckled 
again. 

“Fork up?” he repeated, not understanding 
for the moment. 

“ Through the nose.” 

“Through the — oh, I seel You mean I shall 
have to pay her a considerable amount of money ? ” 
“ Yes, if that’s the way you like to put it. It’s 
money she’s after. She certainly isn’t after 
you.’ 

” You don’t think so? ” 

The General looked him straight in the face. 

“Is it likely?” 

Sir Frank seemed about to say something hasty, 
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changed his intention, hesitated, then putting his 
hand over his mouth, coughed furtively. 

“ I’ve already remarked that I don’t want to 
enter into a discussion, so we’ll leave the matter 
there. I will merely observe that I’m willing to 
pay practically any sum of money to— to— you 

know what I mean.” 

The General suddenly became business-like. 

” Has she got any letters of yours? ” 

I expect she’s got four.” 

Giving— yourself— away sort of letters r 
‘‘I should say so— decidedly so.” Sir Frank 
groaned and held his head. ” Oh Lord, my head 

is bad ! ” * u » >> 

“ A nice sort of head it seems to be! com- 
mented the General with sarcasm. . j-j 

‘‘ When you were my age, what sort of h^d did 

you have?” retorted Sir Frank, with a show of 

^^The General ignored the imputation and went on 

with his question. ... , 

” Has she got anything besides your letters? 

‘‘ She has my written promise to marry tier 

within a fortnight.” Sir Frank groaned again. 

“I certainly was never fool enough ^ 

girl a written promise of marriage,” remarked the 

General pompously. ^ ,, 

“ Perhaps you didn’t behave like a gentleman, 

suggested Sir Frank. Then seeing an outburst of 

temper was imminent on the General s part he 

add^ hastily, ” I beg your pardon— I didn t mean 

General ^Taylor with difficulty swallowed his 

indignation and proceeded. 

“If she chooses to take you into court, where 

do you think you’ll be? What sort of figure do 

you^ suppose you’ll cut— besides breaking your 

mother’s heart? ” 
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Sir Frank’s expression softened at the mention 
of his mother, 

“ That’s the one thing I’m anxious to avoid.” 

” The expression of such a sentiment does you 
the greatest possible credit,” replied the General 
stiffly. 

Sir Frank hastened to improve the good impres- 
sion he appeared to have made. 

I want to atone for my errors in the past. 
You surely can’t think that I wish to cause my 
dear mother pain ? ” 

” I shouldn’t care to say what I think — and you 
wouldn’t care to listen.” 

The reply was not so promising as might have 
been expected, but Sir Frank persisted. 

” General Taylor, will you please go at once — 
as my mother’s oldest friend ” 

” Thank you ! ” 

” And tell Miss Lawrence that I’m willing to 
give her any sum she likes to mention if she will — 
you know what.” 

” Suppose she says she wants a hundred 
thousand pounds? ” 

” Then give her a hundred thousand pounds.” 

” Frank Picard I ” 

” General Taylor! ” 

The two men eyed one another like combatants 
ready to spring at each other’s throats. The 
General fancied he could detect a growing change 
in the younger man — a change for the better, 
which would make him a foeman more worthy of 
his steel. He delivered his next remark somewhat 
in the style of an ultimatum. 

” I’ll take care that I do nothing of the kind- A 
hundred pounds is more like the figure.” 

Sir Frank continued to eye him unflinchingly. 

” Do you think so? You’ll find you’re mis- 
taken. I’m worth more to her than that. You See, 
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I explained to her my financial position — I told her 
about the accumulations — I gave her a pretty fair 
idea of my income. To talk of a hundred pounds 

is sillv, if she is after money.” 

“ C5f all the ” General Taylor stopped short 

from sheer excess of feeling. Sir Frank chipped 


in • • r T 

‘‘ No, I shouldn’t finish your sentence if 1 were 
you. Did no one ever talk to you like that? 
What I want — as I think I originally said — is to 
have her removed from the premises at oime. She 
may come after me at any moment. She may 

thrust her society upon my mother.” 

” That certainly must be prevented. 

“ Then prevent it. Tell her — at once — that 
money is no object, if she will consent to consider 
the situation as being what it was before I met 

her.” . , . 

He broke off as a knock came to the door. 

” Good Lordl here she is.” 

The two men looked at one another in silen^. 
The General appeared to be reconnoitring the 
position for a hasty retreat. The knocking was 
iOpeated . Then a voice called from outside : ^ ^ 

‘‘ Frank! Open the doorl It ‘s I— -Delia. 

With an expression of great relief, Sir rrank 
went to the door and unlocked it. Lady Delia 

entered ^ ^ Miss Lawrence 

would like to say a few words to you. Shall 1 ask 

her to come here ? ” . ^ 

‘ ‘ Ask her to come here ? Good graciou^ no I 
Sir Frank turned hastily to the General. General 
Tavlor, would you — ^would you mind going and 
saving a few words to Miss Lawrence on my 

behalf— as quickly as you possiWy can. 

The General looked at Lady Delia. 

‘‘Where is Miss Lawrence? 
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“ She was in the garden-room.’’ Then with a 
spice of mischief she added, ‘‘ I think she went to 

look for Lady Picard.” ^ , j 

” Good heavens! ” ejaculated the General, and, 

turning hastily, rushed from the room. 

Lady Delia carefully closed the door after him. 

” Now, Frank,” she said, ” you and I are going 

to have a talk.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


A SURPRISING DEVELOPMENT 

Lady Delia, to go back a little, had had consider- 
able difficulty in comforting Miss Lawrence, when 
the latter had burst into tears in that surprising 
manner in the garden-room. As a matter of fact 
she found everything about Miss Lawrence a little 
surprising. To begin with, her frock had been 
more than surprising, it was startling; then the 
fact of her coming down to Dunston Park on such 
an errand as she had, was surprising, when coupled 
with the estimate that Lady Delia was beginning 
to form of her character. Anything less like the 
traditional adventuress of the stage could hardly 
be imagined. True, the intention to extract com- 
pensation from Sir Frank had been there, but the 
purpose for which it had been evolved was in itself 
an unusual one — the desire to find a sum of money 
for the benefit of the man she truly loved. More- 
over, the plot had apparently not been one of Miss 
Lawrence’s own invention, she seemed to have 
been urged into it against her better feelings. 
And now, when the plot showed every sign of 
being successful she was overcome with remorse 
at ever having entered into it at all. It seemed to 
Lady Delia that Miss Ailsa Lawrence, or Miss 
Peggy Simpson, or whatever she liked to call 
herself, was possessed of too much innate delicacy 
of feeling ever to make a cold-blooded conspirator. 

“ I never felt so miserable in all my life,” Miss 
Lawrence had sobbed, and her looks certainly did 
not belie her words. Lady Delia drew her down 
beside her on the settee and tried to comfort her. 

184 
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It was a long time before she even partially suc- 
ceeded. What it was exactly that the girl was so 
miserable about it was difficult to fathom at first. 
Gradually it was drawn from her, by dint of 
continual and judicious questioning, that she felt 
wretchedly mean in the part she was pla3ung, that 
she had forfeited all claim to self-respect, that her 
one idea was to get back home, and that, as a sort 
of corollary, she wished she was dead. 

On hearing this last statement Lady Delia 
laughed again. It tickled her sense of the 
ridiculous; Miss Lawrence seemed, to her health}^ 
way of thinking, to be making too much of an ado 
about nothing. 

“ My dear girl,” she said soothingly, while 
putting protecting arms around her, “ you are 
making mountains out of mole-hills. What you 
have done is perfectly natural; I should have done 
the same if 1 had been in your place, only probably 
not half so well, or so thoroughly. But I certainly 
shouldn’t have shown any silly scruples about it, 
as you are doing. It seems to me that those 
scruples prove you to be one of two things — either 
a fool or an angel. I don’t think, from what I’ve 
seen of you, that you’re a fool — in fact, I’m sure 
you’re not — so that the alternative remains, that 
you are an angel.” 

Miss Lawrence began to dry her eyes. 

” It’s awfully sweet of you to talk to me like 
that. I don’t know why it is, but you seem to 
have been most frightfully kind to me from the 
first moment we met.” 

“Nonsense I” retorted Lady Delia cheerily, 
** and even if I have it’s because I took to you at 
once, because I saw that you were a real good sort, 
and because — you’re in love I ” 

She said this last rather softly, with the first real 
touch of sentiment that Miss Lawrence had seen in 
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her. The latter now turned to Lady Delia with an 

air of sudden conviction. 

“ And you’re in love too ! ” she cried. “ It’s no 
use your denying it, as you did before. You are 

in love, aren’t you — with Sir Frank? ” 

“ Well, perhaps I am,” Lady Delia admitted, 
while something that was very like a blush coloured 
her cheeks, ” though I didn’t mean to confess it, 
even to you. You see, my dear, we modern girls, 
or rather those of us that are like me, are rather 
curious creatures, especially where love is con- 
cerned. Somehow or other our sense of humour 
has become so abnormally developed that we find 
it very difficult to be absolutely serious about any- 
thing. The result is that people think us callous 
and superficial, they don’t credit us with any 
deeper feelings at all ; just because we don t wear 
our hearts on our sleeves and can t help seeing the 


funny side of things.” • o- t? i 

“Then if you’re really in love with Sir i<ranK, 

it’s quite simple,” answered Miss Lawrence. 

” All I have got to do is to give him back his 

letters and slip quietly back to town, and then 

everything will come right, as it does in the fairy 

stories.” ,, , , ^ ,,,,, 

‘‘Oh dear me no, that wouldn t do at all! 

Lady Delia shook her head emphatically. ‘ In 

the first place, what about your five hundred 

I wish I’d never thought of the five hundred 
pounds 1 ” Miss Lawrence answered rather irritably. 
‘‘ Anyhow that’s out of the question now — it’s got 

nothing to do with it.” . e i . 

“ It’s got everything to do with it. oureiy 

you’re not going to throw it away just as victory 

is in your grasp- Think of your fianc^ 

should you lose this chance of doing him a good 

turn, to say nothing of your own prospects?- 
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one penny 

n"r" ’ returned Miss Lawrence firmly.^ 
subfecf pressing die 

ote mJe^t S“"'' “ S'’' 

^ R’^ of the question 

f Lawrence looked at her curiously 

Drevpm always have been, but that doesn’t 

Pf seeing his weak spots; on the contrary, 

In/ V accentuates them than otherwise. I 

has been shameful and too ridiculous for words— 
but the fact remains that he is only half a man 

P/f n properly grown up, with the result 

mat he is no longer even an ordinary healthy 

boy.^ Now you are the one to make a man of 
“ Me? ” 

Yes, you. If you will only consent to go on 
playing the part you came down here to play, you 
wiH do more in one day towards curing him and 
making him normal than I could do in years— there 
will be plenty of time for me to put the finishing 
touches on afterwards.” Lady Delia smiled rather 
whimsically. it ,s only the sudden shock of 

f-x! — g • • you arc, and arc 

ping to continue, teaching that can effect the 
transformation in any reasonable time. I begin 
m see signs of it taking place in him already. 

Jo splendidly; 

^ke ^ ’ “"^P*ete it for rny 

What do you want me to do? ” 

I you to go on as you have begun, to 

play the game through to the bitter end. I know 
that, feeling as you do, it isn’t nice for you, but 
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after all, you did come here with that intention, 
didn’t you ? ” 

“ I didn’t know that I was going to feel like a 
worm,” answered Miss Lawrence. 

‘‘ That’s the fault of your decent nature. But 
if you’ll only forget 3 'ourself and remember that 
you are doing it for me, you won’t feel so badly 
about it. As I said, I want to teach him such a 
lesson as he will never be likely to forget. I can’t 
do it alone — we must do it between us. I want 
him to feel the worm, not you. Don’t think me 
brutal, or imagine that because I want him to be 
made to look ridiculous that I don’t love him. It 
is only because I know it will be his salvation. 
Some men have to be saved from themselves, and 
different men require different methods. If I 
didn’t feel that there was so much good in Frank 
I shouldn’t be taking all this trouble to bring him 
to his senses. I should just let things drift, 
probably marry him just as he is, and then have 
to make the best of a bad job afterwards. But 
your coming has given me a chance of putting 
things straight before I marry him, and unless 
I’m mistaken in you, you’re not going to rob me 
of that chance.” 

“ You seem very certain that you are going to 
marry him,” put in Miss Lawrence, with a queer 
little smile. 

” When 1 make up my mind to a thing I 
generally get it,” retorted Lady Delia promptly. 
‘‘ Now you will help me, won’t you? ” 

” I don’t see how I can very well refuse — under 
the circumstances.” 

“ That’s perfectly splendid of you,” said Lady 
Delia, rising. ” I’m going along to the library 
to interview Frank by myself in the first place. 
In about ten minutes’ time I shall expect you to 
walk in and back me up in everything I say.” 
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She gave a little laugh. “Poor Frank! Tm 

afraid we shall make him look very foolish. Now 
you’ll promise, won’t you?’’ 

“I promise,” Miss Lawrence answered rather 
faintly, and, as it seemed, unwillingly. 

Good. Then I’ll go and prepare the ground 

for your sowing. Lady Delia mov*ed towards 

the door. Don’t forget — in ten minutes’ time — 
not a moment later.” 


With a final wave of the hand Lady Delia 

disappeared in the direction of the library, which, 

^ we have seen, she entered just as General’ 
laylor was leaving it. 

Ccf t to herself, INliss Lawrence looked round her 
apprehensively. She was sorely tempted to take 
to her heels and run out of the house, but she had 
given her promise to Lady Delia and she felt she 
could not in decency break it. The atmosphere 
of the garden-room appealed strangely to her 
senses. It was so unlike anything she had ever 
experienced — its beauty, its stately dignity. 
Its atmosphere of old-world repose. She felt 
hopelessly out of place amidst these surroundings. 
The idea of her marrying Sir Frank, had she ever 
seriously entertained it, appeared absolutely pre- 
posterous now. She knew that .she would hW* 
felt just the same if she had come down to Dunston 
Park as the Ailsa Lawrence he had first known and 
admired, a fairly respectable member of society 
and at any rate decently dressed. This world was 
not her world and never could be; she would never 
have been able to feel really at home in it. Now 
in her outrageous costume, and with the out- 
rapous Cockney manner she had adopted, she 

felt like a hideous blot upon a beautiful line 
engraving. 

Again the impulse to fly assailed her. Under 
Its influence she half rose to her feet, when she 
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heard steps behind her, and then the sound of a 
courteous voice, a little shaken and trembling. 

“ Is anyone here? ” . , , . - . 

Miss Lawrence recognised the voice as L^y 

Picard’s and hastily sat down again. Somewhat 
to her surprise she found herself quivering all over. 
The old lady came forward and repeated her 

question. 

“ Is anyone here? ” r » u ^ 

Then she caught sight of Miss Lawrence s hat 

above the top of the settee. For a moment she 

seemed to shrink back-the hat was so very awful. 

But with a great effort she controlled herself and 

advanced towards the settee. 

“ Dear Miss Lawrence, they have left you alone, 

I see- I fear you must think us all very lacking 

in courtesy and good manners. 

Miss Lawrence appeared almost stupefied. 
found it quite impossible to say anything. Lady 
Picard came and sat down beside her on the 

settee t 

“ Indeed, I fear that from the first moment of 

vour arrival you have very just cause to complain 

of the manner in which you have been treated. 

But you must make some allowances, my dear, tor 

our surprise and unpreparedness. It was only a 

few moments before you appeared on the scene 

that my son had announced to us his intention of 

setting married. Naturally it came as something 

of a shock to us. Then you arrived. 

“ And you got a bigger shock still. 

Miss Lawrence found that the words had slipped 

out before she was aware of it. Lady Picard smiled 

a little pathetically, then went on speaking as 

e-entlv and courteously as ever. 

^ “ I am willing to admit that, at a first glanc^ 

you did not appear to be the sort <rf girl I should 

have expected my son to choose as bis wite. 
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Miss Lawrence looked down at lier frock and 
thoroughly endorsed the speaker’s opinion. 

‘But,” went on the old lady, “one should 
ne\ er be led away in this life by hasty and 
unconsidered judgments. If my son truly loves 

3^ _ f i_ * . oultl seem to be no doubt in 

view of his proposal of marriage, it is evident that 
you must have certain qualities which have led 
iim to believe that you would make him a good 
wite. After all, he is the one most capable of 
judging. Hitherto I have always made a point of 
deciding for him; I begin to see my mistake now. 
He IS no longer a bo}*, as I in my foolish solicitude 
ha\e tried to continue to believe; he is a man, and 
must look at life through his own eyes. A mother, 
when her son comes to man’s estate, can do no 
more than suggest and advise, she can no longer 
control, at least not absolutely. Therefore, if he 
has definitely chosen you as the woman who shall 

be his wife I shall endeavour to do my best to fall 
in with his decision.” 


Miss Lawrence could scarcely believe her ears, 
1 his was a complication that she had never 
even guessed at, and it made the keeping of 
her promise to Lady Delia increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible. The old lady’s volte-face 
seemed almost incredible; she could not fathom 
a character such as Lady Picard’s, whose first 
instinct was to do her duty, whatever it mi^ht 
cost her. 


” But I do not want to marry your son,” Miss 
Lawrence blurted out in desperation. 

My dear, I can quite understand your 
attitude,” Lady Picard replied calmly. “ Naturally 
you are feeling a little sore and hurt by your 
reception here to-day. I hasten to tender you my 
apology — the fullest apology on behalf of all of 
U»— and to beg you not to come to any hasty 
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decision due to a very pardonable feeling of 

irritation.” Mice 

This was growing worse and 

Lawrence felt absolutely nonplussed, but sne 

made another despairing effort. 

“ I I want to marry someone else. 

Lady Picard looked almost aggrieved for a 

"^^^Surely, my dear Miss Lawrence, if that were 
the case, you would not have given your word to 
marry Frank. My son’s happiness rnust be rny 
first Consideration ; I cannot allow anything else to 

‘"MlTLl’^ence’ felt like a fish, round whom .he 

meshes of a net are „ 

and titrhter. This unexpected development lairiy, 

to use another metaphor, twk the 

fnswer she was relieved ^ the necessity by the 

sudden entrance of General laylor. 

The General was feeling hot and distinc y " 
tpmnered He had been sent on a wild-goose 

hv T adv Delia, and had been hunting 

Jound the house and garden in the 

tinn of having the felicity of rescuing Lady Picard 

from the unwelcome attentions of a vulgar and 

fact that the Duchess was in an ^Q^^by bad 
temper the encounter had been short and sharp, 

he saw the horrible hat, which he knew adorned 
the head of the adventuress, Protruding at him 
above the settee, and it acted on him as the 

proverbial red rag is supposed to 
proverbial bull. He had no idea of Lady PicarO 
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presence, his whole attention being focussed on the 
hat. Moreover, his mind was occupied by one 
single idea to the exclusion of everything else — 
he had to offer Miss Lawrence a sum of money in 
order to get her off the premises as soon as 
possible. With this notion securely fixed in his 
head he fired his bombshell direct from where he 
stood, without troubling to come forward and face 
the lady to whom he was speaking. 

** Miss Lawrence — I am instructed to inquire 
what sum of money you will accept to release Sir 
Frank Picard from his promise of marriage and to 
leave this house at the earliest possible moment.’* 
The General awaited the effect of his bombshell. 
It was very different from what he had expected. 
The hat on which his gaze was fixed only wobbled 
slightly, but did not rise from the settee as he had 
anticipated. The figure that rose instead was that 
of Lady Picard, who cast upon the astonished 
General a look of indignant reproach. 

“ General Taylor, I am indeed surprised, I may 
say scandalised, that you should think fit to offer 
such an insult to a lady in my house. I have just 
informed Miss Lawrence that if my son is 
determined to make her his wife, I shall be fully 
prepared to accept her in that capacity.” She 
turned her attention to the girl on the settee. 

” Miss Lawrence, pray accept my apologies on 
General Taylor’s behalf, since he appears incapable 
of apologising for himself.” 

Then at last Miss Lawrence rose. She seemed 
about to make some reply to Lady Picard, but her 
pent-up feelings were too much for her. Instead she 
turned and groped her way a little blindly towards 
the door, summoning up enough spirit, however, 
to give General Taylor as she passed him a look of 
withering contempt, which was the last drop in 
the cup of that gallant soldier’s discomfiture- 

N 



CHAPTER XX 


LADY DELIA ENJOYS HERSELF 

Meanwhile Lady Delia and Sir 

General Taylor’s somewhat hurried departure, 

were facing one another in the library. 

“ Now, Frank, please answer my question shall 

I ask Miss Lawrence to come here ? 

Sir Frank’s reply was evasive, to say the lea 

Delia, you are not treating me well. I am 
Mias°Llwr°en« wTi^loapeak to y»“; S'”" 

go to her, or Shall she come to you here? 

Did^’Tyou invite her to come to Dunston 
Park ? ” Sir Frank began to fidget about un^il^ 

Is?; she here as your visitor and as your affianced 

Frank was growing more and more restless 

under her ruthless 
“ IDelia. 

"‘“'^'hat are, do you consider, the duties of a host 

^‘"‘J'Yo^’rt-you’re only trying to aggravate me.” 

u:^ r\€>nt^friit\ncr look* 


< ( 


i i 


you’re treating me 


She gave him a penetrating look. 
“ Yerv well, then. I won t 


'* Very wen, men. ^ . aggravate you ^ any 

longer; I’ll go and bring Miss Lawrence here. 

194 
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II You *11 — you’ll do nothing' of the kind.” 

” Then what are you eoine; to do? ” 

” Nothing.” 

Lady Delia gave him another look. 

” I never heard of such behaviour in my life — 
it’s incredible.” 

II It’s rather an incredible situation.” 

For goodness’ sake, Frank, don’t keep fidget- 
ing about! I want to explain what I mean. Do 
come and sit down and let me explain.” 

He sat down rather helplessly. She stood over 
him like a figure of Justice. 

1 here’s your affianced wife in the house. She’s 
here by your special and particular request. She’s 
come down here at great personal inconvenience to 
herself. You never even met her at the station 
with the car.” 

” The car was there.” 

” She never saw the car, or at least she never 
knew it was your car come to meet her. When she 
arrives at the house — at your house — instead of 
being received with honour, with open arms, with 
affection, she isn’t received at all, not in any real 
sense. If it hadn’t been for me no one would have 
spoken a word to her.” Lady Delia was, of course, 
ignorant of Lady Picard’s attempt at conciliation 
which was at that moment taking place in the 
garden-room. ” Now so far as I’m able to under- 
stand — it is a little difficult to understand — but so 
far as I am able to understand, you absolutely refuse 
to speak to her. May I ask if you will continue to 
decline to speak to her when she becomes your 
wife ? ” 

During this somewhat lengthy speech Sir Frank 
had become restless again. 

” She will never be my wife.” 

” Oh yeSf she will,” 

” I tell you she won’t.” 
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“My dear Frankie boy 

He stopped as he 
saw The” expression on her face. She was eyeing 

f I 1 1 ST 


He sprang up suddenly. 
“ Don’t you call me 


Sm .fixedlf^. and continued speaking with slow 

My'dear Frankie boy, I tell you she will be 

isnV?lSr"of you I ” he protested lamely. 
You used to be quite different, Delia, you you 

‘‘"o You" ato'”used to be rather different," she 
retoryed" Oppose you’ll change agam when 

NoThing "will ever induce me to marry a— 

creature— is that the word you’re looking 

^ Tt isn’t but I ’ll use it. I may say that nothing 

Sme'S a iti^n"wh?chTheU neve*r bee" before 

A Te“like what ? ” asked Lady Delia, with 

" -SS sfrTrlik'ffi ^mrmd'pSng up and down, 
hif miSi full of his own grievances. His tongue 

“'M kSw tSe instant I saw it that all was over 

^SrHsUm dSu pSk r Could I inlrMuoe h« 

tidious taste^ e^^ as that ? ^ndthehatl And 

the^boots! Could I introduce her to the country 
Seen velvet hat with pink f^*ers and yeHow- 
try to make it a practice to avoid using languag 
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of unnecessary strength — I owe that to my dear 
mother — but in this case I can safely say that, 
using the strongest possible language — in this case 
it’s justified — surely it’s justified — that rather than 
marry a woman who can wear such clothes I’d be 
burnt at the stake,” 

He paused for breath, and Lady Delia took 

advantage of her opportunity. 

” Frank Picard, you’re a prig! ” He started 
and stood still. ” You act like a prig and talk 
like a prig. ‘ Language of unnecessary strength 
— pah! you talk like an antediluvian mummy. 
Why not say a good healthy ‘ damn * and have 
done with it? You’ll have to marry the girl. Do 
you think that, just because you’ve got lots of 
money, you can throw yourself at any girl’s head 
and then back out of it exactly as and when it 
pleases you? Though it’s a wonder she should 
want to marry you: money isn’t everything, and 
you’re just a gilded fool, that’s what you are, a 
poor gilded fool. I tell you you’ll have to marry 
the girl.” 

” And I tell you 1 will not.” 

” We’ll see 1 ” Lady Delia pulled a face at him. 
” As for making her clothes an excuse — you knew 
very well what kind of clothes she was in the habit 

of wearing.” 

“I did not!” he answered indignantly. Sir 
Frank was decidedly waking up. ” Do you mean 

to tell me, after knowing me all your life ” 

” I never met you till I was four or five years 
old,” she interrupted provokingly. Lady Delia 
was enjoying herself thoroughly. 

” Youwe known me ever since ” he paused 

in anticipation of another retort from her, but none 
was forthcoming. 

Instead of speaking she climbed on to the couch, 
perched herself on one end and began to whistle. 
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Sir Frank looked annoyed. “ I wish you 
wouldn’t whistle.” She whistled again, rather 
more loudly. ” Delia, I do wish you wouldn’t 
take such a pleasure in provoking me, I really do.” 
Still she went on whistling, apparently ignoring 
his remark altogether. He came up close to the 
couch and looked at her in a peculiar way. ‘‘ Do 


you know it never struck me that you were pretty 
until just now — in the garden-room — I think I told 
you at the time.” Once more he paused for her to 
speak, but she only continued to whistle. He came 
a little closer. ‘‘ I am struck by it again. The 
way in which )mu screw up your lips when you try 
to whistle is, on the whole, not unbecoming, as I 
suppose you are not unaw'are.” 

Lady Delia’s eyelids flickered ; Sir Frank was 
distinctly improving. But she only went on 
whistling, although a little more softly. He moved 
still closer. ” In all that a girl does, I take it, she 
has an eye upon her personal appearance. She 
wouldn’t whistle unless she thought it suited 


‘‘ A lot you know about girls.” Lady Delia had 
spoken at last. ” You didn’t even know what sort 
of clothes the girl you were going to marry was m 
the habit of wearing. I can see the future Lady 
Picard, seated at the head of her dinner-table, 
lighting up the feast with all the colours of the 

rainbow.” , 

“ You can see nothing of the kind. 

Lady Delia went on imperturbably. 

‘‘ Do you think she’ll want the table linen to be 

blue and green and pink and yellow? Perhaps 

she’ll give the women napkins to match the colour 

of their frocks. She may want you to wear an 

eau de nil shirt, with a crushed strawberry tie. 

Shall you do it? ’’ 

Sir Frank appealed to be taking not the slightest 
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notice of her remarks. He was still regarding her 
with what, for him, was a decidedly peculiar 

manner. . 

“ You know, Delia, you really look rather jolly, 

even when you talk like that.” 

” You are rather a judge of looks, aren t you ? 
She still spoke in the same calm, unmoved, and 
rather sarcastic voice. ” You knew what Miss 
Lawrence looked like the moment you saw her. 
Seriously, what was she wearing when you called 

on her to ask her to be your wife? ” 

“ I always have quarrelled with you all my life. 
The remark seemed irrelevant, and Lady Delia 

practically ignored it, 

“ YouTe so absolutely silly. L<wk at the fuss 

youTe making about the way in which your future 

wife chooses to clothe herself ! Are you 'so simple 

as not to be aware that this is the age of women s 

emancipation ? Can’t a woman dress to please 

lierself? What next? I wonder if she’ll be married 

in a dress of many colours? Would you like me 

to be one of the bridesmaids ? 

” I should not.” , 

” Oh, I’ll dress to please her. If you re going 

to be married inside a fortnight- — ” 

‘‘I’m not going to be married inside a tort- 

night I ” 

Lady Delia waved aside the interruption. 

‘‘ Since you are going to be married inside a 
fortnight, there wouldn’t be much time to get 
anything remarkable, but I dare say at a pinch I 
could manage to get something almost remarkable 
enough to please her at a theatrical costumier’s. 
I understand they stock all sorts of horrors. After 
quarrelling with you all your life I naturally want 
to please you at the end of it, and of course marry- 
ing Miss Lawrence will be the end of it. Even the 
cows will have to quit. To see Sir Erank and 
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Lady Picard coming across the grass like an enter- 
prising dyer’s colour card will be too much for any 
self-respecting cow.” 

Sir Frank began to look a little annoyed again. 

” You’re awfully funny, Delia, aren’t you? ” 

She smiled composedly. 

” There’ll be something funny about you then. 
You’ll run away from those shocked and startled 
cows, just as you ran away from your future wife 
a few minutes ago. Poor Frankie boyl ” 

He appeared to be growing weary of her 
badinage. All at once he moved away, sat down, 
leant his elbows on the table, and covered his face 
with his hands. Lady Delia eyed him with a 
feeling of compunction. But she must be merciless 

for his sake — ^and her own. 

“ What’s the matter? Would you like my 
handkerchief ? Shall I ring for some smelling 

salts? ” 

“ You can ring for whatever you please. I ve 
had enough of you I I’ve had enough of every- 
thing!” He uncovered his face and stood up. 

I wish I’d never been born I ” 

Lady Delia clapped her hands softly. 

“ Hear, hear.” 

He looked at her rather appealingly. 

“ We’ve been such friends — you and I.” 

“ You said just now I’d been quarrelling with 
you all your life,” 

” I didn’t know what friends we had been,” he 


persisted. 

” Till when? 



“ Till just now — in the garden-room.” 

” And pray how did you come to discover such 
a singular fact at that particular moment? ” 

” I don’t know. I haven’t the least idea. When 
I sat on the settee — you remember I did sit on the 
settee ” 
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“ I remember telling you there was no room.*’ 

“ When I sat down something went right 
through me.” 

” Another memory of Tommy Trent’s whisky.” 

” No, it wasn’t — it wasn’t that at all. I — I felt 
that I’d like to be near you. Delia, do you think 
it’s possible to be in love with a girl without 
knowing it? ” 

” Anything’s possible for you.” 

” Do you really think so? Then that explains 
it.” 

” Don’t be so utterly ridiculous ! Are you going 
to see Miss Lawrence, or is she to come and see 
you? ” 

” Neither.” 

” Then let me tell you ” She began to get 

off the couch as she spoke, but he suddenly laid a 
detaining hand on her shoulder. 

” Delia, stay where you are! ” 

She looked at him in amazement. 

” What? Frank Picard 1 ” 

” Stay where you are! ” he repeated. “You 
got on to the end of that couch to please yourself 
and you can stop there to please me.” 

Sir Frank was certainly beginning to grow up. 
But Lady Delia was not done with him yet. 

“Can I?” she exclaimed. “I’ll soon show 
you ! How dare you put your hand on my 
shoulder? ” 

Before he could prevent her she had stepped off 
the couch, but he caught her by the arms. He 
spoke in a tone that was full of earnest entreaty. 

“ Delia, please listen to what I have to say.” 

“ Haven’t I been listening? What have you 
got to say? Why will you keep touching me? ” 

“ Because I like to.” 

“ Because you like to.” She repeated the words 
vaguely, as though not comprehending their mean- 
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ing. Then suddenly with a little quick movement 
she disengaged herself from his clasp and ^walked 
away. “ Now, what have you got to say ? ’ 

“ I know why I made such an ass of myself 

about that woman.” 

“ It’s more than anyone else does.” 

“ It was your fault.” _ 

“ My fault.” Again she echoed his words as it 

they were beyond her comprehension. “ How like 

a man — or even a boy — to put the blame of wha 

he’s done upon a woman.” 

“ Or even a girl,” he said, imitating her. 

“ Or even a girl,” she repeated, ignoring 

the sarcasm. “You needn’t imagme 
ashamed of being a girl. I wouldn t mind being 

anything so long as I wasn’t a boy. 

“ It was your fault,” he said once t^t)re. 

“ How do you even begin to make that out f 
“ I should never have asked her to marry me it 

I hadn’t loved you.” 


T jiHv Delia was obviously startled. It was 

dihtX to tell from tho tone in which the single 

„oS was uttered the t|, of ‘h' . 
was intended to convey. Sir Frank vent 


®^®l‘^Then I say that I’m standing in the cold, 
drv licht of truth.” 

‘‘ You think you can be rude to me berause, as 

you put it, you’ve known me all my life.” Lady 

Delia was beginning to recover herself. 

“ I do love you,” he continued, still in the same 

stolid, even tbne, ” and as you’re a great d^ 
cleverer than you like me to suppose, I believe you 
knew I loved you, and you wouldn t let me say so. 
At this point Lady Delia sank on to the couch 

and stared at him somewhat blankly. 

” What’s the matter with you? he asked. 
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“I’m afraid I shall have to ask you to ring for 
some smelling salts,” 

He regarded her for a moment, wondering 
whether she were serious or not. Apparently he 
decided she was not. 

“ I shan’t! I won’t ring for anything. I’ve got 
you here, and I’m going to keep you here till I’ve 
said what I have to say. I wanted to say it on 
the day I came of age, only you never gave me a 
chance.” 


“ I never gave you a chance! ” She sounded 
genuinely surprised this time. 

“ I know I*m not clever,” he went on, “ and I 
know you know I’m not clever. My mother thinks 
I’m clever, but I know I’m not. I should have to 
be very clever to be as clever as you.” 

” Aren’t you expressing yourself rather 
cleverly?” "She had taken refuge in sarcasm 
again. 

“ That’s the sort of thing you would say. I 
don’t care — I don’t care how I’m expressing 


myself. I shall express myself as I choose.” 

“ If you can succeed in expressing yourself at 
all you probably will.” 

He moved a step or two nearer to her. 


Oh, I can do that. I can say what I want to 


say, I can express myself in one sentence, and 
here it is: Delia, I want you to be my wife.” 

She started up from the couch and faced him. 


” Frank Picard.” 


He met her gaze unflinchingly. 

” Delia, will you marry me? Please will you 
marry me? I would love you to marry me, Delia. 
Delia, do! ” 

Lady Delia continued to stare at him blankly for 
a moment. Before she could find words to reply 
to this extraordinary proposal the door opened and 
Miss Ailsa Lawrence walked in. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SIR FRANK PICARD GROWS UP 


Miss Lawrence stood hesitating just inside the 
door. The sight of those two facing one another* 

and the expression on their countenances, nllea 
her with the immediate conviction that she had 
entered at rather an awkward moment, and she 
began to wish she had not come. Indeed, alter 
her somewhat surprising interview with Lady 
Picard, she had been very unwilling to enter the 
library at all; her first instinct was to creep 
unnoticed out of the house and leave Donston 
Park and its inmates behind her for ever. It w^ 

Delia that restrained her, a promise that was all the 
more binding because of the kindness which Lady 
Delia had shown her. Now, ^ she saw those tw 

u" nSJsary , she turned and was about o 
leave the room again when Lady Delia called to 

“ Ah Miss Lawrence, here you are at lastl 
Sir Frank Picard has been asking for you. 
Haven’t you, Frank? ” She turned and saw Sir 
Frank making an ignominious retreat towards the 
other door in the room which gave on to the 
garden. She immediatelv went after him and 
pulled him back. “ Where are you going? You 
will please stop here.” She turned to Miss 
Lawrence again. ” Miss Lawrence, Sir Fran 

Picard has just asked me to be his wi^. 

There was a dramatic pause. Sir Frank stood 
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in the centre of the room, the picture of dejection. 
Lady Delia, on the other hand, was holding her 
head high as though she felt that she was com- 
plete mistress of the situation. Miss Lawrence 
came slowly forward and spoke to her in a low 


voice. . 

“ Please let me go now. I have just had a talk 

with Lady Picard — she was very kind to me. I 

want to go home. Please let me.” 

‘‘ Nonsense I ” Lady Delia answered in the same 
tone. “ Remember your promise— you must 
remember your promise. He’s improving rapidly, 
but his education is only just beginning. It s 
for you to put the finishing touches; don’t fail me 

now, or I shall never forgive you.” 

Miss Lawrence still stood hesitating. ohe 
looked from Lady Delia to Sir Frank. The latter 
was not an inspiring object just then. Suddenly 
she remembered that this man had lightly rnade 
her a proposal of marriage, and then as 
tried to repudiate it, and promptly offered his hand 
and heart to another woman. The reflection 
roused something in her which began to sw^p 
away her scruples, an imp with an irresponsible 
broom, a very demon incarnate of mischiet. 
Since Lady Delia asked her, why should she not 
seize the chance of getting her own back a little i 
She had long ago abandoned the idea of extracting 
money from Sir Frank; it was a sordid notion, 
even when one considered the object for which she 
wanted that money. Now that she had y 

discarded it, was there any reason why she should 
not have a bit of real fun at the expense of a rnan 
who, however unconsciously, had undoubtedly 
insulted her? Besides, she would be helping 
Lady Delia, at least so she had been given to 
understand. As a matter of fact, if she had only 
known it, that was an entirely erroneous supposi- 
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tion. Lady Delia, if she had only known it too, 
was making a great mistake in proceeding any 
further in the bear-baiting process. She had 
practically gained all she wanted; Sir Frank had 
already learnt a lesson which he would never for- 
get, a lesson that was even now having its visible 
effect on him. Lady Delia would have been 
well advised to have left well alone, to have 
remained satisfied with the victory she had already 
won, and to have allowed Miss Lawrence to have 
gone quietly home as she desired. But the dernon 
of mischief was rampant in her too, and having 
aroused a similar demon in Miss Lawrence it was 


too late to turn back. ,, r * 

“Now for it!” Lady Delia whispered.^ Let 

yourself go as much as you like and don t s^re 

him!” Then in a louder voice she said. You 

heard. Miss Lawrence?^ Frank Picard has just 

asked me to marry him.” . 

“ Yes I heard,” Miss Lawrence answered in 

the same tone. “ Perhaps he asks a fresh gir 

think so?” Lady Delia turned to Sir 

Frank. “ Do you? ” 

He shuffled about uneasily. 

“ I’m not going to stay here to be insulted. 

“Is it possible to insult you? This from 

Lady Delia. u * »> 

“j I won’t have you talk to me like that. 

“No? Goodness!” Lady Delia laughed. 

“I’ll talk to you as I please — everybody does. 

She turned to Miss Lawrence. “I believe he 

asked you to marry him ? ’ ’ 

“ He did.” . . . ^ 

“ I believe he promised to marry you — inside a 

^°“”]^did! If he’d had his way I should have 
been his wife at this moment.” 
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“ Ohl 

Lady Delia’s monosyllable spoke volumes. 
She stole a glance at Sir Frank, but he had turned 
away and was looking out of the window, with his 
back towards them. She winked at Miss Lawrence. 
The latter was just beginning to enjoy the situa- 
tion. Her actress instincts were thoroughly 
awakened; she felt as if she were playing a part in 
a new and delightful comedy, and she was deter- 
mined all at once to show just what she could do in 
this direction, to display talents in the histrionic line 
which had never been suspected because they had 
never had the chance of being properly exploited. 
She now took up her cue, and there ensued a 
breathless duologue between the two girls during 
which Sir Frank had no opportunity of putting 
in a word, even if he had been capable of doing 
so. 

“ I should by this time have been going with 
him on our honeymoon to the South of France,” 
said Miss Lawrence, with one eye on Sir Frank’s 
back. “ What I’ve escaped I ” 

“ Unthinkable! You would not marry him? ” 

” I should think not.” 

” He asked you to come here? ” 

” He did, as his affianced wife.” 

” As his affianced wife! ” Lady Delia repeated. 
They both glanced round in Sir Frank’s direction, 
but his back was still turned towards them. 
They exchanged a comical look and started off 
again, hammer and tongs. 

” He asked me to come here,” said Miss 
Lawrence, ‘‘so that he might introduce me to 
his mother.” 

” Has he? ” 

” He has not.” 

” Why not? ” 

” I don’t know.” 
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Will he?” 

It doesn’t look like it.” . u >» 

Yet you’ll be married to him in a fortnight. 

Inside a fortnight.” 

You will of course live here.” 

Of course I shall.” . o >i 

Without knowing any of his relations? 

Apparently.” ,, 

Is that what he led you to expect? 

It is not. He told me that his mother would 
be delighted to know me; that nothing would 
please her better than that I should be his wife; 
that as his wife I should be dear to her. 

Lady Delia beamed. Miss Lawrence was sur- 
passing' herself. ^ u 

“ He led you to expect, in fact, that, metaphoric- 

allv, there would be a band to meet you? 

He did! ” answered Miss Lawrence. 

“ And there has been no band? ” 

“Nothing in the shape of a band. I came up 

from the station in a grocer’s cart 

“ Is it possible? ” i 

“ And when I entered the house I was asked if 

I ought not to have come in by the servants 

credible I You, who will soon be mistress 

“^Exactly. And after long waiting, the first 
person to whom I was introduced called me a 

fpmale nififGfcr minstrel/’ 

“Is the thing conceivable?” The intonation 

expressive ot mingled horror and astonishment m 

Lady Delia’s voice was delightfully done. And 
now he has asked me to marry him 1 
<* Hfts he? ” 

“ I can only imagine that he proposes to marry 

me after you are dead.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder. 
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He can hardly intend to marry us both at 
once. ’ 

“ You never can tell.” 

” Oh don’t say that.” 

Considering’ that he had not been in my room 
five minutes, returned Miss Lawrence, ” and 
that we had scarcely exchanged half a dozen 
words before he talked about paying twenty-five 
pounds for a special licence, marrying me there 
and then, and starting for our honeymoon the 
same night, does anything seem too awful for him 
to do ? ” 

” That’s true. And this is supposed to be a 
man I ” 

“ Is it? ” Miss Lawrence asked cuttingly. 

They both looked at Sir Frank, who at that 
moment simultaneously turned and faced them. 

” When you two have quite finished,” he 
remarked irritably, ” perhaps I may be allowed to 
say a word.” He turned to Miss Lawrence. 
” Miss Ailsa Lawrence! ” 

” Sir Frank Picard.” 

” It’s perfectly true that I did ask you to marry 
me.” 

” He admits it,” said Lady Delia. 

” Did I ever deny it? I won’t have you poking 
fun at me like this.” This was to Lady Delia. 
Then to Miss Lawrence: “I repeat that it’s 
perfectly true that I did a^k you to marry 
me.” 


Miss Lawrence drew a chair towards her. 

” Do you mind me sitting down? ” 

” What— in that frock?” asked Lady Delia 
wickedly. 

” Why not in this frock? ” 

“He doesn’t like it.” 

“He wasn’t asked,” retorted Miss Lawrence, 
quietly seating herself. 
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When I’m allowed to get a word in edge- 
ways ” began Sir Frank. 

“ Don’t say it again I ” Lady Delia interrupted. 

She knows you asked her to marry you.” 

“ Inside a fortnight,” put in Miss Lawrence. 

I presume you intend to marry him?” said 

Lady Delia. . , • u 

” Certainly. He’s got a million pounds m casn, 

and two hundred thousand pounds a year.” 

‘‘ As much as that? ” 

He said so.” 

” Of course I know you’re after my money.” 
This was from Sir Frank and direct^ at Miss 
Lawrence. She rose from her chair indignantly. 

“ Sir Frank Picard 1 ” . t .4 

” What else could you be after? asked Lady 

Delia, winking at her. ivyrjcc 

“ Of course there is that, replied Miss 

Lawrence, returning the wink. Ladv 

” You have only to look at him, said x^aay 

^“'And hear him talk,” added Miss Lawrence. 
” But that is not the point— I did not go after 

^‘“’Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Lady Delia. 

“ He came after me.” 

” That’s obvious.” 

” He wrote me four letters. 

“Did he?” 

” Would you like to see them i* 

” I should very much.” 

“ Look here,” broke in Sir Frank in an agitated 
manner, as though he were fearful of what was 
to follow next. ‘‘I tell you what it is he 

paused, unable to find the right word. 

” Yes?” asked Miss Lawrence expectantly. 

” Go on ! ” said Lady Delia encouragingly. 

“I tell you what it is,” Sir Frank repeated. 
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“ It’s no use beating about the bush. I’ll put it 
in a sentence — how much do you want? ” 

‘‘ How much what? ” Miss Lawrence asked. 

“ How much money? ** 

Perhaps he*s going to offer you your railway 
fare? ’’ said Lady Delia. 

and elevenpence/* said Miss Lawrence. 

As his affianced wife — if he loves you/* 

Lady Delia went on, “ he may be going to offer to 

refund it/’ She turned to Sir Frank. “ Are 
you ? ” 

Delia, I wish to have absolutely nothing to say 
to you.” 

” But you did ask me to marry you,” answered 
Lady Delia provokingly. 

He asked me first,” Miss Lawrence put in. 

” He admits that,” said Lady Delia. ” Hush! 
He has something to say.’* 

” I am hushing,” replied Miss Lawrence, sitting 
down again. 

Sir Frank looked at her somewhat helplessly. 
Then he made a great effort. 

” Miss Lawrence, I have not behaved well to 
you. I want you to tell me for what sum of money 
you’ll let me off? ” 

” Let you off what? ” 

” Let me off marrying you. I don’t want to 
marry you — I do not want to.” 

“Not in that frock 1 ” interpolated Lady Delia 
mischievously. 

“ I’ve got another,” said Miss Lawrence. 

“There you are I” Lady Delia turned to Sir 
Frank. “ She’s got another — perhaps that makes 
a difference.” 

It does not ! It makes no difference — ■ 
absolutely no difference whatever.” He ignored 
Lady Delia with what dignity he could muster, and 
once more addressed Miss Lawrence. “Miss 
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Lawrence— I repeat— without wishing to say any- 
thing to — to hurt your feelings, what sum of money 
will you take to let me off my promise to marry 

^^Miss Lawrence rose from her chair again, and 

^^‘^Sirpmnk* Pmard, what sum of money would 

you require to let me off marrying you ? ^ 

^ “ H^r, hear!” exclaimed Lady Delia. 

'^^«l-^I^don’t' understand, ” stammered Sir Frank. 

‘‘Then I’ll explain,” returned Miss Lawrence, 
still sSdng very quietly. ” When I had your 
letters^ I said to myself what poor, silly lunatic is 

this?” 

“ Miss Lawrence! , , 

His indignant interruption went unheed^. 

The'ime p^st which brought one ^ 

brouit me^e from a gentleman who said he was 

‘‘1 take it,” said Lady Delia, ” that sometimes a 

I ‘'couldn^rt^ink w^^iS ^u were ’ ’ M >ff Law- 
rpnre went on, still addressing Sir Frank. I 
no attention to your letters ; 1 never do to that sort 
nf rubbish. T should have paid no attention t 
you had 'you not forced yourself upon "^y 

no^ been so foolish as to give you my address. Y 
called on me uninvited. I was weak ^ v 
allow myself to be persuaded to see you. I ^houg 
yorwerrra.her^n nice, clean-lookmg boy when I 

did see you - u:—! ” This was from 

“But when you began to talk I thought y 
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were the most abjectly foolish person I had ever 
met. You seemed to have a great deal of money 
— it’s odd how many people with no sense have 
lots of money — my friends did think that it might 
be possible to marry anything with all that money, 
but I couldn’t do it — I really could not do it. I 
thought so then; I am sure of it now.” 

Lady Delia touched Sir Frank on the arm. 

” She came to the conclusion that you were not 
a marriageable person,” 

He turned away from her with a gesture of 
annoyance. 

” Miss Lawrence ” 

But that young lady cut him short. 

” I prefer not to marry you, Sir Frank Picard, 
thank you very much. It couldn’t be done — not 
at any price.” 

” Not at any price! ” Lady Delia touched his 
arm again. 

” I don’t want your money,” continued Miss 
Lawrence. ” Keep your million pounds in cash 
and your two hundred thousand pounds a year, 
and all your vast possessions. If you go with 
them, they’re not for me. Instead of taking any- 
thing from you, Sir Frank Picard, I prefer to give 
you something,” She slowly produced an 
envelope from the folds of her dress. ” There, 
Sir Frank, are your four letters — your four ridi- 
culous letters — and your promise to marry me. 
Permit me to have the pleasure of returning 
them.” 

She held the envelope out towards Sir Frank. 
He made no motion of taking it at first. Lady 
Delia watched the two rather breathlessly. She 
thought that at that moment Miss Lawrence looked 
magnificent, in spite of her appalling costume and 
her still more appalling hat. 

” She means to do what she said, then, and to 
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How splendid of her— and 
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let him off scot free. 

^^k^rSi^F^nk made no motion [jJ 

him wiTh the envelope extended m her hand^ 

Mechanically, as it seemed. Sir Frank took the 

the doSr, but Lady Delia ran up to intercept her. 

“ Ailsa, where are you going r 

“ But^sureW^' after what you told rne, you’re n^ 

goinftL gi^'wn, back hisWr-and his promise 
"'.'Yfancy"yo“u‘ cciSe to.think things^-er/; 

S'l haTto^w pt«'"y S'"’ 

SLV a^rnVr&l-, - r tet' 

Therfwas somjhing in his ' ^enthely 

'£.mt.hing"wh.|h neither of them had 

-f.' SVir^e^ryou Si’t done nie .he >tonour 

to return me my letters, may I , T, « 

honour to insist u^^ ^£aUS"?nd thrust the 
strode over to Mi^ Qhe took it meekly, 

envelope into her ha . -..j-Qj-ise to make any 
altogether too ^ u jjg he went on speak- 

i^lhtlf US !"mrthan Justfce pointed out 
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to me, I have behaved towards you as an arrant 
cad. I will not attempt to make any apologies in 
words; I can only try to prove by my actions that 
after all I have the instincts of a gentleman.” 

He paused, but neither girl uttered a word. 
They were both too utterly dumbfounded even to 
think of anything to say. Still Sir Frank went on. 

You have reminded me of my promise to marry 
you, a promise that was made in all good faith and 
sincerity, and you have offered to release me from 
that promise. Well, I wish to inform you that I 
refuse that offer, however kindly it may have been 
meant, and at the same time to remind you that 
you, on your side, practically gave your promise 
to marry me. That promise I intend to hold you 
to; please, therefore, consider yourself to be my 
affianced wife.” 

Lady Delia gave a curious little gasp in her 
throat. Miss Lawrence was absolutely silent. 
Neither looked at the other; they both appeared to 
be absolutely thunderstruck. There could be no 
mistake about it — Sir Frank Picard had suddenly 
and unaccountably grown up I 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE GENERAL ADVANCES 

While these exciting events were taking place in 
the library, there was a scene which was not with- 
out its due significance being enacted in the garden- 
room. General Taylor, hardened campaigner as 
he was, had found it difficult to make an imrnediate 
strategic recovery from the position in which he 
had been placed by Lady Picard’s dramatic 
announcement of her intention to welcome Aliss 
Lawrence as her son’s wife, and her denunciation 
of his own well-intentioned offer of financial 
consolation. The exit of Miss Lawrence from the 
room had been followed by a rather constrained 

SII0HC6 • 

Lady Picard was the first to break it. She 
looked reproachfully at the discomfited General. 

“ General — how could you? ” 

The gallant soldier began to stammer and stutter. 

“ My dear lady — I — I ” 

Somehow he could get no further. He felt that 
it was a ridiculous situation, in which he himself 
was certainly not cutting too glorious a figure, and 
at the same time he felt distinctly aggrieved. Here 
was that young fool of a Frank Picard pestering 
him to get rid of the adventuress, to pay her any 
sum of money within or without reason, in order 
to get her off the premises, and when he had tried 
to carry out his instructions promptly and in a 
business-like manner, he found himself rebuked 
by Frank’s mother, the very woman whom he was 
endeavouring to protect from further annoyance 
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on Miss Lawrence’s part. No wonder the 
General felt at a loss for words. Truly, he 
thought to himself, women are past all under- 
standing, and, he might have added if he had not 

been too polite, even in thought, especially old 
women. 

“ It grieves me very much, as I have said,” 
Lady Picard went on, ” to think that such an 
insult should have been offered to any young lady 
in my house, and more especially to the 3’oung 
lady who is so shortly to be my son’s wife.” 

The General gasped, 

” But my dear lady ” he began again. 

” Please say no more on the subject, General,” 
Lady Picard interrupted. “No doubt you acted 
with the best intentions, but men do not understand 
these matters.” The General, in spite of his irrita- 
tion, fell almost amused at this. “ After the first 
shock was over of finding that the woman whom my 
son had chosen for his wife was so — so ” — the 
old lady paused for a word — “ so unexpected, I 
began to reflect a little, and to see things in their 
true light. If this was the wife my son desired then 
it was my duty to fall in with his wishes.” The 
General was evidently on the point of making a 
remark, but she silenced him with a wave of the 
hand, “ No doubt you will wonder ” — the General 
did— “ why I have so readily resigned myself to 
the inevitable. I cannot pretend that I consider 
Miss Lawrence an ideal wife for my son ” — the 
General thought of the frock and the hat, to say 
nothing of the Cockney accent, and shuddered — 
“ but he has chosen her, and I must try to be con- 
tent,’* Once more the General appeared to be 
bursting with s|>eech, and once again Lady Picard 
silenced him. “ Whatever fault there is in his 
choice is mine, not his,” 

Lady Picard paused. Now when the General 
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^ . V something he felt so flabber- 

gasted that he was bereft of speech. After a 
moment the old lady continued. ^ 

home to me very vividly that what 

I have brought Frank up all wrong; inde^, I 
might even say that I ha\^e never brought him up 
at all. iMy intense anxiety to shield him from evil 
has been his undoing. I have let him go out into 
the world absolutely unarmed against its tempta- 

resuh dangers, and Miss Lawrence is the 


At last the General found his tongue. 

, . surely you are not going to let him ruin 

Ine because, in his ignorance ” — he nearly 

said idiotic ignorance— “ he has made a fool of 
himself? ” 

“ Who can say that it is going to ruin his life ? ” 

the old lady answered gently. “ If Frank loves 
her ” 


“ Loves her I ” the General burst in rudely here. 

“ Why, he sent me to ask her how much she 

would accept to release him from his promise of 
marriage? ” 

“ That was very wrong of him,” said Lady 
Picard. ” Having once given his promise he 

ought to abide by it. He owes at least that much 
to the honour of the Picards.” 

The General looked at her helplessly. 

“ And how much do you think the honour of 
the Pi^rds IS going to benefit by having this— 
this— this Miss Lawrence as its future head, or, 
rather, as the wife of its future head? ” 

That cannot be helped now — Frank should 
have thought of all that before. But as I have 
already said ” — ^the old lady sighed a little patheti- 
<^lly fault lies not with him, but with me. 

All we can do is to make the best of it.’* 
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“ Make the best of it? ” The General was fairly 
roused now, “ How can an3*one make the best of 
such a horrible fiasco as this? The only sensible 
thing to do is to get rid of the young woman at 
once; Frank will probably liave to pay pretty 
heavily for his folly in hard cash, but anything is 
better than letting him hang such an awful mill- 
stone round his neck for the rest of his natural life.” 
He drew a little closer to her, and his voice grew 
a trifle less bombastic, ” Dear Lady Picard, do 
for goodness sake see reason, and let me settle 
this unfortunate affair for 30U in the onl3^ logical 
and commonsense manner in which it can be 
settled,” 

Lad3^ Picard was silent for a moment. Then she 
shook her head rather sadly. 

” It’s no use, General, the thing has gone too 
far. Frank has given his word, the word of a 
Picard, and he must abide by it. As for me ” — lier 
voice broke slighth^ — ” I have been a foolish old 
woman, I realise that now. 13 iit I must abide by 
it loo — this is my punishment; I have sinned and 
I must pay. It is true that my sin has l)een one 
of foolishness only, due to my great solicitude for 
my dear son’s welfare, but it was a foolishness that 
savoured of vanity, and it is for that that I must 
suffer. It is as though I had set m3^self up as the 
arbiter of my son’s destiny; as though I had 
imagined that I alone could guide his steps safely 
along the road of life, forgetting that there was a 
Higher Power that rules these things, Whose aid 
I should have invoked in my puny little efforts to 
keep my son on the straight and narrow path. No, 
General, I have sinned and I must pay, however 
great the price, the price of my folly and my 
arrogance.’ 

A silence fell upon the garden-room. The 
General felt himself a prey to the most unaccus- 
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tomed emotions. The foolishness of the old lady’s 
point of view was, of course, obvious, but there 
was a beauty and a pathos about it which gave him 
a curious choking sensation. He stole a glance at 
Lady Picard as she sat there with a far-away expres- 
sion in her eyes, eyes that held a look of wistful 
sadness which was almost more than he could bear. 
She was like a beautiful old-world picture, he 
thought, or like a precious piece of porcelain that 
was too frail and too lovely to come in contact with 
the rude actualities of the ordinary, everyday world. 
No wonder the problem of Sir PTank’s upbringing 
had been too difficult for her I Looking at life as 
she did, from the detached and dreamy point of 
view of the cloister, she was quite unfitted to cope 
with its baser and more material side. General 
Taylor began to feel a sort of pity for Frank; but 
it was something different that he felt for Lady 
Picard. It was pity too, but while his pity for 
Frank held something of contempt in it, his pity 
for Lady Picard was more than half composed of 
that deeper feeling to which it is said to be akin. 
He had always had a great admiration for her; 
during a friendship that had lasted for a good many 
years this admiration had consistently grown. 
Only a fear of the ridiculous had kept him from 
expressing it long before now. But the moment 
seemed ripe at last. Lady Picard’s misfortune was 
his opportunity; moreover his admiration was, as 
we have seen, being transformed into something 
deeper by his compassion. Dare he speak? That 
was the question. 

The General began to fidget uneasily, grew hot, 
and felt himself trembling all over. Lady Picard, 
quite unconscious of the emotion she had aroused 
in him, and of the impending storm that was 
threatening to burst every moment, sat on absorbed 
in thought, practically oblivious of the General’s 
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presence. He drew a step nearer and coughed, 
but there was no response from Lady Picard. He 
coughed again, more loudly; still the old lady 
didn t stir. The General took out his handkerchief 
and rnopped his brow; beads of perspiration were 
standing thick upon it. He was up against a situa- 
tion which he found far more formidable than any- 
thing he had ever experienced on the field of battle. 
Should he attempt to take the position by storm, 
or should he employ strategy? The prospect of 
defeat filled him with fear; it meant the loss of so 
much that he valued in life, the friendship of this 
d^r and wonderful old lady in the first place, a 
friendship that he could hardly hope to retain, at 
any rate in its old intimate form, if he failed in his 
attempt to win something greater from her. But 
it was too late to draw back now. Something had 
been let loose inside him which was determined 
to drive him on, be the cost what it may. He sum- 
moned up all his courage, coughed loudly once 
again, and spoke. 

“ Lady Picard I ” 

Something in the tone of his voice brought the 
old lady back with a start from her daydreams. 
She turned and looked at him. Still half absorbed, 
as she was, in her own thoughts, she realised 
instantly that there was something unusual in the 
General’s attitude. He looked all at once more 
important, and yet less self-important, as though 
something had entered into him which was elimin- 
ating his worst qualities and leaving only the 
undoubted good that was in him. He coughed 
yet once more and continued. 

“ Lady Picard! You are aware — you must be 
aware — that for a very long time I have entertained 
for you feelings of the greatest admiration and 
esteem. To possess your friendship has been to 
me an inestimable privilege, a privilege of which 
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I fear I have not at all times been altogether 

worthy.” _ 

The General paused. The effort he was making 
was just a little out of his element, and the words 
would not come easily. Lady Picard, on her part, 
became suddenly conscious of something that the 
Duchess of Ditchling had said to her only that 
morning. She remembered the flush that had come 
to her cheeks then ; it began to invade them anew 
now, and she turned away her head so that the 
General should not see. This was unfortunate, 
from his p)oint of view. The flush on her cheeks 
escaped him, but the movement of her head did 
not. The horrible fear shot through him that he 
was offending her. It increased his nervousness, 
which was already considerable, a hundredfold. 
For a moment he contemplated flight, but only for 
a moment. He was a soldier — to retreat in the face 
of the enemy was therefore impossible. He might 
employ strategy and pretend that he had been about 
to say something quite different. But that con- 
sideration he rejected almost as quickly as the 
other. He had embarked on the operation — there 
was nothing for it now but death or victory. 

” Lady Picard! ” His voice seemed to have lost 
a little of its confidence. ‘‘ I have spoken of 
friendship, for hitherto that has been the only 
relationship between us, and it is possible that it 
is the only one which you are prepared to consider 
for a moment.” He paused here, hoping for some 
sign from her, but none came, and he advanced to 
the attack once more, though with a courage that 
felt as if it were about to ooze out from his boots. 

“ But the events of to-day, unfortunate though they 
are, have awakened in my breast certain sentiments 
that I cannot refrain, at the risk even of offending 
you, from expressing. You seem so lonely and so 
unprotected, with nto one to shield you from the 
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petty annoyances and troubles of life which must 
^netrate into even the most sheltered households. 
To^ay , moreover, your trouble is a very real one; 
believe me when I say that, for all my seeming 
intolerance and hastiness, I realise how real and 
how deep-seated that trouble is, especially to one of 
your tender temperament. I wish with all my 
heart that I could have saved you from it, but it is 
not too late even now for me to bear at least a 
portion of the burden, and to protect you from 
any ^further consequence with which it threatens 
you.” The General gasped for breath, his stock 
of words was very nearly exhausted ; he had never 
made so long a speech in the whole course of his 
career. He braced himself for a supreme effort, 
and came bluntly to the point. ‘‘ Lady Picard 

—in plain language — will you let me be your 
shield?” ^ 

He stopped, and another silence fell, deeper than 
before. All this time Lady Picard had not stirred; 
her head was still turned away from him, and he 
could not see that the flush on her cheeks was still 
there, and had in fact become intensified with every 
word he uttered. The General waited in an agony 
of fear. What would her answer be? Would she 
pour contempt upon him, or would she gently turn 
him down, or — would she accept him? This last 
thought set him trembling all over once more. 
Still the silence went on. Then at last Lady Picard 
turned and spoke. 

General Laylor, do I understand that you are 
making me an offer of marriage? ” 

The General stared at her. Surely to goodness 
he had made himself clear. 

“ I — er — I— that was certainly my intention,” he 
stammered. His worst fears were confirmed — she 
was going to refuse him I 

Then as far as I can gather,” Lady Picard 
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went on, speaking very quietly, “ you merely want 
to marry me out of pity.” 

“ Pity I ” The General stuttered and stammered 
again. “ My dear Lady Picard, how can you say 
such a thing ? ” 

“ But you sp>oke simply of being my shield, of 
taking my burdens upon you, and protecting me 
from the cares and sorrows of life.” 

The General drew himself up. 

” Madam, is not that the privilege of every true 
lover? ” 

His words, despite their somewhat stilted tone, 
rang true; there was no doubting their sincerity. 
Lady Picard looked at him, and a wonderful light 
came into her eyes. 

” General Taylor, I could not let anyone marry 
me out of pity. Old as I am, I could not give the 
rest of my life into another’s keeping unless there 
was something more than pity, unless ” — she 
hesitated and then spoke very gently — “ unless 
there were love.” 

Their eyes met. The General came forward, took 
her hand and, raising it to his lips, kissed it 
reverently. 

“There is love,” he said tenderly, “and there 
will be love to the end. Dear lady, you have 
made me very happy.” He kissed her hand 

again. 

Lady Picard rose. She was a little tremulous, 
but there could be no mistaking the happiness that 
shone in her face. 

“ Dear General — since you ask me — I give 
myself and my life into your hands. I only pray 
that you will never find me unworthy of your 
devotion.” 

By a common impulse they moved together and 
embraced, just as young lovers might have done. 
And, after all, is not love always and for ever 
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young? In the world of romance there is still a 
little corner reserved for those who are growing old. 
So for a brief moment or two General Taylor and 
Lady Picard renewed their lost youth, and the 

rympath™"""^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ROUT OF THE DUCHESS 

The Duchess of Ditchling, tired of her own com- 
pany in the garden, and still tingling with the 
memory of her successful passage of arms with 
General Taylor, had wandered back to the house 
in search of Lady Delia. She entered the garden- 
room at the very moment when Lady Picard and 
General Taylor were folded in one another’s 
embrace. The Duchess stared at them as though 
at first she thought she was not seeing aright. 
The sight was so unexpected and, to her somewhat 
worldly way of thinking, so ridiculous that it took 
her breath away. It was true that she herself had 
advised Lady Picard to marry the General, but it 
had been one of those off-hand, casual suggestions 
which had never seriously visualised the actual 
possibility, and certainl)^ not in the light of the 
lover-like attitude in which she now found them. 
All at once she laughed — She really could not help 
it. The laugh awoke the elderly couple from their 
dream of bliss ; they sprang apart hurriedly. Lady 
Picard’s face when she saw the Duchess was a 
study. The latter advanced towards them, still 
wearing a rather mocking smile. 

“ So sorry, dear Margaret, to have come in at 
such an unfortunate moment. I had no idea that 
anyone was here — least of all you and the General.” 

She gave General Taylor a look of scorn. On 
this occasion, however, it had not the slightest 
effect on him. He was still flushed with the fruits 
of victory, and cared not two straws what the 
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Duchess of Ditchling thought of him. Lady 
Picard’s reply was a trifle confused. 

“ Please do not mention it, Sarah; I am sure 
your coming in does not matter at all.” 

The Duchess looked at her compassionately. 

” So I see you’ve taken my advice, Margaret, 
though I am rather sorry that I gave it now.” This 
with another scornful look at the General. 

Hush, Sarah, this is not a subject for jesting,” 

” Oh, I’m not jesting, I assure you. On the 
contrary, I’m very much in earnest. The sugges- 
tion I made to you this morning was unconsidered 
and ill-advised; but everybody seems a trifle mad 
to-d^.” 

” Sarah, whatever are you talking about? ” 

” Your marriage to General Taylor. I take it, 
after what I have just seen, that you are going to 
marry him? ” 

Lady Picard looked distinctly pained. Before 
she could reply, however. General Taylor put his 
arm through hers and answered for her. 

” Yes, Duchess, Lady Picard has done me the 
very great honour of promising to be my wife. 
May I be allowed to say that any remarks you 
may have to make on the subject should in future 
be addressed to me? ” 

The Duchess laughed in his face. The man was 
putting on the airs of his new position already, 

” And may I say, General Taylor, that I have 
no intention of making any remarks to you of any 
kind whatever; I consider it would be sheer waste 
of time.” 

” Sarah! ” Her ladyship’s voice was full of 
aggrieved surprise. ” I know your manners are 
sometimes beyond your control, but there is no need 
to be deliberately rude.” 

” I can’t help it, Margaret, the man annoys me. 
But I’ll try my best to be polite — for your sake. 
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Now what about this terrible business of Frank’s 
engagement ? That wretched creature wants money 

of course.” ,, . 

“ I have already offered her money, put m 

General Taylor stiffly, “ and she has refused it. 

“ Naturally, if you offered it to her. I suppose 

you blundered as usual, offered her some ridiculous 

sum which no self-respecting female would look aU 

She turned to Lady Picard. ” You’d better let me 

^^“^Thank you, Sarah, but I do not think your 
assistance is required. I do not wish anyone to 

offer Miss Lawrence money. . 

“ You’ll never get rid of her otherwise. 

” I have no intention of getting rid of her. bhe 
is the woman whom Frank has chosen as his wife, 

and I am prepared to receive her as such. 

“ What! ” The Duchess looked absolutely 

Se “urled another look of scorn at General Taylor. 
“ This is your doing, I suppose r 
The General’s tone was icy. 

“ As usual. Duchess, you are entirely mistaken. 

I have already explained my views on the subject 
to Mar— to Lady Picard he corrected him^lf 
with a trace of confusion-” and for once they 
happen to coincide with your own. But, may 
add^ the matter is one which entirely concerns 

T adV Picard and myself.” 

T^e Duchess could have kicked him ; the General 

was undoubtedly getting his o\yn back. She made 

one more attempt in the direction of Lady 

“ Surely, Margaret, you cannot be serious m 
what you say? Why, you were as hoj-rified as 

announced herself as the future Lady Frank Pmard ! 
You’re not going to tell me that a miracle has 
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happened to make you change your mind — for it 
would take nothing short of a miracle to do it. The 
thing is absolutely and hopelessly impossible — you 
must realise that.*’ 

Lady Picard was about to speak, but once again 
the General answered for her. 

“ As I have already indicated, Duchess, there is 
no need for you to concern yourself in the matter 
at all. Lady Picard has left the settlement of it 
entirely in my hands.” Her ladyship started, but 
evidently thought it wiser to say nothing. “ The 
sentiment she has just expressed with regard to the 
young lady whom Sir Frank has asked to be his 
wife is a very right one, and I admire her for it. 
But if any reasonable means can be found by which 
her son can be prevented from marrying this — 
this young person she will naturally onl}" be too 
pleased.” 

” But, General, I should like to say ” 

The General stopped her by a gentle pressure on 
her arm. 

” I think, Margaret ” — he said it unblushingly 
this time — ” that there is nothing further to be 
said to the Duchess on the subject. This is a 
private family matter which, after all, cannot 
interest her very greatly.” 

For once in her life the Duchess of Ditchling 
felt absolutely nonplussed. The General, to adopt 
a colloquialism which she herself not infrequently 
used, had ” got her beat.” Anything more amaz- 
ing than the way in which he had taken possession 
of the situation and of Lady Picard she would have 
found it impossible to conceive. She could only 
continue to gaze at him in silent astonishment. 

General Taylor, on his part, was enjoying him- 
self hugely. The sight of the Duchess’s obvious 
discomfiture was very precious to him. He now 
proceeded to ignore her entirely, and, offfering 
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his arm to Lady Picard, began to move with hw 
towards the door which led in the direction oi the 

librarv* 

“ We must find Frank and tell him the news. 
At the same time we can adjust this little matter 
of his engagement. Believe me, it will not be so 
difficult as you think. I am fully convinced that 
Miss Lawrence, if properly approached, will listen 
to reason, and that without doing anything iiv 
the smallest way dishonourable or unbecoming we 
shall ffet her to release Frank from his promip 
of ma^iage without any trouble. You 
leave it to me, dear Margaret. I am thanWuI to 
think that you have someone to rely on, a man i 

trust before long I shall be ab e to [i^^^^ybles 

to advise and apist you in all your little troubles 

^"The^p^Sd out of the room arm m arm. N^ 

wft/the same expression of blank astonishment on 
her face. Her lips moved slightly. 

FoTtonatll?'”^rhaps, she did not finish the 

Xr^out of the'rSrfike a whipped child. For 
toe time being all the arrogance had gone out of 

the Duchess of Ditchling, 

B^ore she reached the library, however, her 

natural spirits had begun to re-assert themselv^. 

The General had worsted her for the moment but 

somehow or other she meant to be revenged w 

him. Why she should dislike him so much she 

couldn’t imagine. In fact, she was not e^n sure 

toat she did dislike him really. But the D^^h^s 

hannened to be a man her pleasure was all the 
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greater. She had a poor opinion of men in the 
abstract. The General was a typ>e, and she detested 
types. Sir Frank, on the other hand, was not a 
type. F'ortunately for the sanity of the world at 
large there were not a great number of Frank 
Picards knocking about. In these days of sensible 
upbringing, when parents and children met one 
another on more or less equal grounds, when a 
mother treated her daughter more like a sister, and 
father and son were almost as brothers, it would be 
impossible for a child to grow up, or rather fail to 
grow up, as Sir Frank had done. 

But Margaret Picard was a mother of the old 
school; she had made an idol of her son, isolated 
him from all knowledge of the outside world, after 
the fashion of the mothers of early Victorian days, 
yet to an absurd extent, that even the most old- 
fashioned of these mothers would never have dreamt 
of. The Duchess recalled the simile she had used 
in speaking to Lady Picard of Frank; she had 
accused her of keeping the boy in cotton-wool. 
But a better description occurred to her now. 
Frank was like a hot-house plant that had been 
tenderly nurtured under glass in an atmosphere 
that was entirely artificial. When the day for 
transplanting arrived and the boy, for he was 
nothing more than that, had found himself exposed 
to the outer air of an unsympathetic world, it was 
small wonder if he had mentally shrivelled up, and, 
cis the Duchess bluntly expressed it to herself, made 
a hopeless idiot of himself. 

The Duchess all at once felt sorry for Frank. 
He had not been given a fair chance; he had in 
him, she felt sure, the makings of quite a good 
fellow, but while his body had been reared to 
maturity, forced as it were, under glass, his mind 
had remained stunted, since it had been given no 
facilities for natural growth. Hence the appalling 
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catastrophe that had now come upon him- Even 
now it was not too late to avert the full conse- 
quences of the catastrophe, provided that someone 
with a little sense were allowed to handle the matter. 
But the Duchess was full of misgivings as to the 
way in which it would be handled; between the 
General with his blundering methods and Lady 
Picard with her extraordinary old-world notions of 
honour, the odds were that somebody would do 
something excessively foolish. Then there was 
Frank to be considered. He was still an unknown 
quantity; there was no saying what mental tangent 

he might suddenly fly off at. 

Last of all there was Lady Delia. The Duchess 
was a little uncertain as to her daughter’s attitude; 
one or two things that had occurred had puzzled 
her extremely. She had by now quite made up 
her mind that Delia was the only possible wife for 
Frank; at least that was how she put it to herself, 
though probably the more correct interpretation 
would have been that Frank, with his vast posses- 
sions and his more-than-comfortable income, was 
the only possible husband for Delia. Anyhow, it 
was quite time that Delia’s mother took a definite 
hand in the game. It was with this thought firmly 
planted in her mind, and with a step full of purpose 
and decision, that she approached the library, 
whither Lady Picard and General Taylor had 
preceded her. The Duchess of Ditchling was 

herself again. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE END OF THE GAME 

The atmosphere in the library, when Lady Picard 
and General Taylor entered it, had been, as we have 
seen, charged with electricity. When Sir Frank 
Picard had so suddenly grown up and announced 
his intention of marrying Miss Ailsa Lawrence 
whether she wanted him to or not, that young lady 
had found herself all at once incapable of putting 
up any show of resistance. She could only stand 
and stare at Frank, nervously twisting in her 
fingers the envelope which he had just returned to 
her. Lady Delia, too, appeared unable to render 
any assistance. She wished now, when it was too 
late, that she had not carried the process of punish- 
ing Frank quite so far. The turn that things had 
so dramatically taken was entirely unexpected ; she 
could only wonder vaguely what had happened, and 
why Frank had suddenly adopted this attitude. 
She did not realise that she herself was almost 
entirely responsible for it. If she had, she would 
have known that Frank was genuinely in love with 
her; that it was largely pique at her refusal of 
him, and her subsequent determination apparently 
to drive him into the arms of Miss Lawrence, that 
had produced this violent metamorphosis. But this 
knowledge was denied her at the moment ; She was 
as hopelessly mystified as Miss Lawrence, and 
neither of the two had been able to utter a word 
before the General and Lady Picard entered. 

233 
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The appearance of these two arm in arm rather 
added to the tension than otherwise. Lady Picard, 
gently disengaging herself from the General’s arm, 
advanced towards her son, blushing like any school- 
girl. 

“ Frank, my dear boy, I have Some news for 
you.” She hesitated for a moment. “ General 
T^lor has asked me to be his wife.” 

She waited for some reply from Frank, but none 
came. He appeared scarcely to have heard what 
she had said. 

" Frank, have you nothing to say? ” 

He roused himself with a start. 

” Oh yes, mother — I’m glad, of course. Let me 
congratulate you.” 

The General bustled forward. 

” I have your congratulations too, I trust.” 
Frank gazed at him in silence, and the General 
went on hurriedly, ” Now that I am one of the 
family — more or less — so to speak — I hope, my 
dear boy, that you will allow me to assist you in 
this — this little matter that you and I were discuss- 
ing just now.” His glance fell on Miss Lawrence. 
” I feel sure that this young lady ” 

Sir Frank interrupted him. 

” Miss Lawrence has offered to release me from 
our engagement. I have declined her offer, and 
insisted on holding her to her promise to marry 

“ Good heavens! ” The ejaculation came from 
the Duchess of Ditchling, who had entered unob- 
served. She came forward and stood at Frank’s 
side. “My dear Frank, you know very well that 
you are talking nonsense.” 

The General interposed. 

“ Duchess, I should be much obliged if^jrou 
would allow me to manage this little affair — — 

" Allow you to mismanage it, you mean,” inter- 
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rupted the Duchess. “ You’ve all made a hope- 
less muddle of it so far; it’s quite time that I took 

a hand.” 

But I insist 


cut 1 insist . , 

" General Taylor, you can insist until you re 

blue in the face, but I shan’t take the slightest 

notice of you. I have every right to speak, seeing 

that young Frank here has all ^along been tacitly 

engaged to my daughter Delia.” 

‘‘ Mother 1 ” The interruption came from Lady 

Delia, but the Duchess brushed it aside and 

addressed herself to Frank. 

“ Frank Picard, do you consider it an honour- 
able thing to get engaged Jo one girl while you are 

making love to another? ” , • . .1 

” Mother, I refuse to be dragged into this 

discu^siomiet, You appear to forget that 

you are my daughter, and as such owe me a certain 
amount of obedience-if not respect. SI ^ turned 

to Frank again. ” Answer me, Frank ^ 

I have already proposed to L^y Delia ana 

she refused me,” said Sir stiffly. 

Proposed to her — when r 
Here— this afternoon . ” 

“ This afternoon — ^when you were ^ready 
engaged to someone else? Really, Frank Picard 
vnn are beyond all comprehension. May I ask 
Kther ihi proposal to my daughter was made 

in Miss Lawrence’s presence ? 

No. it was not.*’ 

“ You surprise me. I should imagine you were 
capable of Lything. However, the faults not 

yours, but your mother s. 

•• You’ve admitted it yourself, Margaret, so it s 
useless for you to adopt that injured tone. 

“ Duchess, I must protest 


I f 


i € 
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“Just now you were insisting^ General, and now 
you protest. Well, go on protesting.” Once more 
she turned to Sir Frank. “ Young man, have you 
by any chance made up your mind whom it is you 
do want to marry? ” 

I have just told Misis Lawrence that I shall 
hold her to her promise to be my wife.” 

“ The boy is perfectly right, Sarah. It was the 
only honourable thing to do.” 

“ Margaret, will you be quiet I ” 

Kindly do not speak to Lady Picard like 
that I ” The General’s tone was angry and his 
face flushed. 

“ General Taylor, if you will persist in inter- 
rupting I shall be compelled to request you to leave 
the room.” For the first time since she had entered 
the Duchess spoke directly to Miss Lawrence. 
“ Miss Lawrence, the decision appears to rest with 
you. Do you intend to marry Sir Frank, or do 
you not ? ” 

All eyes were now centred on Miss Lawrence. 
Before she could reply Sir Frank went up to her 
and took her hand with a gesture that was almost 
reverential. 

“ If Miss Lawrence will have me — in spite of my 
having behaved like an unutterable cad — she will 
be doing me a very great honour.” 

There was a sudden silence. Even the Duchess 
felt that it would be out of place for her to say 
anything at that moment. Everyone waited breath- 
lessly for Miss Lawrence’s answer. It came in a 
manner that was entirely unexpected. Miss Law- 
rence gently drew her hand away and burst into 
tears. 

Lady Delia ran forward and put her arms around 
her. 

“ Don’t cry, my dear, don’t cry I They're none 
of them worth it.’’ With her arms still held pro- 
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tectingly round Miss Lawrence, she turned and 
glared at the others. “ I hope now that you’re all 
satisfied! Ever since Miss Lawrence entered this 
house she has been the object of your scorn and 
derision; you’ve done your best to make her feel 
miserable and you’ve succeeded. What she must 
think of your behaviour goodness only knows ! She 
came here as Frank’s future wife; she had a perfect 
right to come here— he invited her himself. You 
might at least have shown her some spark of 
courtesy, instead of which you have treated her 
as an outcast, a being from another world, beneath 
your notice, almost beneath your contempt. I’m 

utterly ashamed of you all.” ^ , 

” Delia! You forget yourself! ” The Duchess 
spoke with an unwonted air of parental authority. 
“ How dare you speak to Lady Picard and to me 
like that!” She purposely omitted to mention 

General Taylor. u * .u 

” It’s about time someone spoke the trutn. 

Lady Delia retorted with spirit. ” You may be 

my mother, and a duche'ss, but that doesn t say 

that you have a monopoly of good manners tar 

M 'phe Duchess grew almost purple in 
the face, her anger increased by the fact that she 
imagined she heard the General chuckling. 

In a sense I think that Delia is right, Sarah. 
Ladv Picard had come forward with the intention 
of trying to calm matters. ” We have not, I fear, 
shown Miss Lawrence that courtesy that was due 
to her, more especially in her position as Frank s 

future wife.” . , , . 

“ Dear Lady Picard, please, oh please do not 

sav any more.” It was Miss Lawrence who spoke, 

riittle tearfully. ‘‘ You have been kindness itself, 

far kinder to me than I deserve. I have nothing to 

complain of in the way I have been treated by an>- 
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one she included the Duchess by a glance — 
“I brought it on myself; I should never have 
come-” 

Nonsense, my dear,’^ answered Lady Picard, 
” you had, as Delia says, every right to come. As 
my son’s future wife ” 

“ Mother, I should like to say a word to Miss 
Lawrence, if you will allow me.” The interruption 
came from Sir Frank. Lady Picard drew back a 
little, and he turned to Miss Lawrence. “ Miss 
Lawrence, I ask you once more, with the utmost 
sincerity, will you be my wife? ” 

Again they waited breathlessly for her answer. 
Miss Lawrence hesitated, giving him a long 
look before she replied. When she did it was 
in a low tone that was yet p>erfectly audible to 
them all. 

” Sir Frank Picard, I thank you for the honour 
you have done me, but I regret that I must decline 
it.” There was a distinct sigh of satisfaction from 
the Duchess. Miss Lawrence, if she heard it, 
ignored it altogether, and went on speaking quietly. 

I know that you are genuinely trying to atone 
for what you called just now your ‘ caddish ' treat- 
ment of me, but believe me when I tell you that I 
am equally genuine in saying that there is nothing 
to atone for.” Lady Delia seemed as though she 
were about to interrupt, but Miss Lawrence silenced 
her with a look. ” It is I who ought to be ashamed, 
not you. When you saw me in the theatre you 
imagined that you had fallen in love with me; it 
was only imagination, of course, but you were 
honest in your belief, and if I had let you you 
would have married me. At least I saved you from 
that misery, but that is no excuse- I used your 
honest intention as a means of trying to extort 
money from you — I came down here for that 
purpose ” — she saw Sir Frank start — ” and I got 
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myself up in this ridiculous manner in order to 


get rid of 


shock you and all your family, so that they 
would be willing to pay anything to 
me.” 

” Ailsa, I will not allow you to go running 
yourself down like this I ” Lady Delia broke in 
excitedly. Miss Lawrence tried to stop her, but 
in vain. ‘‘ Lady Picard, mother, you shall know 
the truth. The idea was not Miss Lawrence’s at 
all, it was forced upon her by a friend.” 

” That makes no difference.” ,, 

” Ailsa, be quiet 1 It makes all the difference. 
She turned to the others again. ” Besides, she has 
not told you why she wanted the money, ohe is 
eneae^ed to a man who writes plays he needed 
five hundred pounds towards getting one of his 
plays produced— it meant getting married and 
happiness. She knew that Frank was rich, that 
he only imagined himself in love with her, and so 
she carried out this poor little innocent plo of 
which she now seems to be so ashamed, ^noug 
personally I can see nothing to be ashamed 

of ^ ^ 

Miss Lawrence laid a hand her arm. 

“ Lady Delia, please let me finish. She moved 

across to Lady Picard and spoke almost exclusively 

lo realise the horrible thing I had done. I wanted 
to run away; I meant to go back to London and 
send Sir Frank a little note releasing him from 
S promise of marriage, ^ but some evil spirit 

nrompted me and I Stayed. r 

“ That evil spirit being me, put m Lady 

^^*'Hush please 1 ” Miss Lawrence held up an 
appe?Hng hanT then turned to Lady Picard once 

^ Then you spoke to me, and you were so 
gentle, so kind, that I felt even more mean and 
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more horrible than before. I had long ago given 
up any idea of asking for money; all I wanted was 
to get back home and forget that I had ever meant 
to do anything so vile. Oh, Lady Picard, try to 
think as kindly of me as you can. I was sorely 
temped, I did so want to be happy, but I see n^ 
that happiness could never have been brought in. 

that, at the price of my self-respect.’* 

The old lady put an arm around her. 

My dear Miss Lawrence, I think you have 
behaved wonderfully well under the circumstances. 

I am sure there is nothing to forgive on my part; 

if anything it is the other way.” 

Miss Lawrence pressed the arm that held her 
gratefully. 

It must be lovely to have a mother like you,” 
she 'said. Then she went up to Sir Frank and held 
out her hand. ” Sir Frank, am I forgiven ? ” 

He took the hand she offered him. 

” You heard what my mother said. The ques- 
tion of forgiveness lies all the other way. Do you 
know, Miss Lawrence, I owe you a great d^I. 
One day I shall hope to repay it.” 

” There is nothing to repay,” she answered 
rather hastily. ” You owe me nothing.” 

Oh yes, I do. It is to you I owe the know- 
ledge of myself, the fact that I have all at once 
grown up ; to you also I hope to owe my future 
happiness.” He stole a glance at Lady Delia, 
but she had turned away to ring the bell. 

” I am ordering the car for you,” she said to 
Miss Lawrence, and then moved towards the door, 
which General Taylor held open for her. 

Lady Picard embraced Miss Lawrence affec- 
tionately as the latter said good-bye. 

I shall hope to see you again soon, my dear. 

And mind you let me have a box for the first 
night of the new play.” 
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The Duchess of Ditchling’s method of saying 
farewell was characteristic of her, 

“ You’ve been a little brick 1 ” she remarked. 
“ But oh, my dear, where did you get that 
hat?” 


Q 



CHAPTER XXVi 

A TURN OF THE WHEEL 


When Miss Lawrence arrived home from her 
visit to Dunston Park it was already evening. 
She had sent a wire to the theatre announcing that 
she was too unwell to appear ; she wanted to be 
alone to think. As a matter of fact the telegmm 
contained a certain element of truth. She was 
indeed feeling far from well ; the strain of that 
she had been through that afternoon had told 

on her considerably, 

through which she had passed had given h^ a 
bad headache. As she entered ^er sitting-rwm 

the place was almost in darkness, 
on the electric light and looked round her These 
were her proper surroundings, not the stately 
{Trandeur of Dunston Park. Here she was m her 
flement ; there she had felt like the proverbial fish 
out of water. There she had been Miss Lawrence, 
Miss Ailsa Lawrence; here she was Miss Peggy 

® Sh^i’nrfnto aA^alfwi'th a sigh of relief, ll 
was niS to be home again. The events of the 
afternoon passed rapidly through her mind, one 
after the other, a sort of mental kinematograph. 
She still felt terribly ashamed of h^^^elf. How 

^venture seemed, in her present state of mind 
incomprehensible. She thought of the PeopJ? she 

Ung, General Taylor Lady 

The last two were the only ones that ^ ^ ^ 

kind of pleasant impression on her memory. 
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old lady had been very sweet to her; Peggy — for 
so we must call her now — felt that she would 
never forget her courtly kindness, the tones of her 
gentle voice, the perfect repose of her old-world 
manners. Lady Delia too, though in a very 
different way, had been kindness itself. Peggy 
could not help wishing that she had not allowed 
herself to be persuaded into that bear-baiting 
process of Sir Frank, for she felt that it had been 
a mistake, even more from Lady Delia’s point of 
view than her own. It had hurt him deeply slie 
knew ; for it was easy to see, at least to her it had 
been very apparent, that Sir Frank was genuinely 
in love with Lady Delia. Peggy liked to think 
that she might, after all, indirectly have been the 
means of bringing these two together ; Lady Delia 
had hinted as much when she had bidden her an 
affectionate farewell at the station. The fact that 
Lady Delia had not been ashamed of being seen 
with her at the station in her outrageous Cockney 
costume had touched a soft spot in Peggy s soul. 
It proved that the girl was a real good sport, with 
no nonsense or snobbery about her; she would 
make Sir Frank a splendid wife, better perhaps 
than he deserved, and Peggy hoped with all her 
heart that they would be happy toget^her. 

And what of Sir Frank himself? Peggy hardly 
knew what her feelings were towards him. That 
he had behaved in the first instance like a ridicul- 
ous schoolboy could not be denied; his absurd 
agitation, too, at her appearance, while perhaps it 
was natural enough under the circumstances, had 
not been exactly manly, or good-mannered. But 
he had made amends at the last; there had been 
something very genuine and sincere about his offer 
to ratify their engagement, and, even though it 
was probably largely due to a feeling of pique at 
Lady Delians refusal of him, it had shown him 
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up in a far better light than anything he had said 

or done hitherto. _ 

Peggy was aroused from her abstraction by the 

sound of a loud knocking and ringing at the front 

door bell. After a moment or two she heard 

Stanley Brock’s voice calling. 

“ Hullo! hullo! Peggy! Peggy! Are you 

there? ” . , ■ j j of 

She hesitated for a moment and looked down at 

her dress. How should she explain it to Stan? 

Then as the knocking and ringing were resumed 

she dashed off the obnoxious hat which had been 

the subject of the Duchess’s sarcastic comment, 

went to the door, and opened it. Mr Stanley 

Brock rushed in. 

“Stan — what a noise you ve been making l 

You ’ll frighten the street !’ ’ , . ^ ^ 

“ Let the street be frightened! I d^ 

Sn To the theatre and they said you weren 
appearing this evening— you d wired to say you 

'^‘"‘‘VTl’am ill,” said Peggy; “at least. Pm very 
tired, which is much the same thing. Come in 

iind sit down/’ 

Mr Brock accepted the invitation to come m, 

hut was far too agitated to sit down. 

“ I’ve been trying to find you all the afternoon. 

I’ve been knocking and ringing, nngir^ and 
knocking, but couldn’t get any answer. Ihen l 
wem up^mirs to Ethel Osborn. She wasn’t on 

get nothin#out of her. Where on earth have you 

been?” . * >» 

“ I’ve been down in the country. 

“ What for?” 
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“ I — I’ve been giving an entertainment.” 

She had indeed, but not quite of the nature that 
Mr Brock would imagine. He suddenly caught 
sight of her extraordinary dress. 

‘■Great Scott! What clothes have you got 

on? ” 

‘‘ I haven’t had time to change.” 

“ Do you mean to say you went to the country, 
and came back from the country, rigged out like 
that?” 

‘‘ I’ll change now, if you’ll let me,” she replied, 
without giving a direct answer to his question. 
She rose from her chair and began moving towards 

her bedroom, but he stopped her. 

“Oh, hang all that! I’m simply bursting- 

bursting— bursting with the greatest news on 
earth! What do you think? Guess !^ 111 give 
you three guesses. If you can’t do it I’H te'j 
Wait a moment till I’ve got my breath! He 
made a great effort to calm himself, but the next 
minute had burst out again. “ Peggy, Levi 
Isaacs Faulkner has accepted me ! So help me bob, 
he has! Do something! Don’t stand there like 

a frozen what d’you call ’em ! 

Pq yQu mean that he’s accepted ‘ Love finds 
out a way ’ ? *’ 

Light of my life, that’s what I do mean. 
None of your Neale acceptances; no putting down 
five hundred pounds and the other chap finds two- 
pence I Faulkner’s accepted me right out ! We ve 
Led up the cast— fixed it up 1— the piece is going 
to be put into rehearsal at once. It s going to be 
nroduced at the earliest possible moment, and 1 vc 
received an advance on account of royalties— two 
hundred pounds. Two hundred! Two hundred 
pounds! I’ve cashed the cheque and here it is I 
He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a 


I tell you he’s 
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bundle of notes. “ Have you ever seen so much 
money in your life ? I had to cash the cheque to 
see what it looked like. This is the greatest day 
in our life, my queen of delight; between the 
rising up of the sun and the going down thereof 
things have happened which will make history for 
us. Kiss me ! He made a hasty dart at her. 

“Stanley — you pecked me I” 

“ That’s all right. I’ll get more on to the mark 
next time. Miss Simpson — I beg your pardon. 
Miss Ailsa Lawrence.” 

“ Don’t call me that, please I ” 

“ Very well — Kiddle-de-winks — that sounds 
more like it — Kiddle-de-winks. I tell you what 
we’re going to do. We’re going to celebrate. If 
this is not an occasion on which there ought to be 
a celebration there never will be one. You’re 
going to dine with me, and you’re going to choose 
your place — ^you can also choose your dinner, if 
you like.” 

“I’d rather you chose the dinner.” 

“ I will choose a dinner — I give you my word. 
I’ll show you that I know what a dinner is! We’ll 
drink long life and prosperity to ‘ Love finds out 
a way ’ in something more expensive, if not better, 
than beer.” Then for the second time he seemed 
to become suddenly conscious of her costume- 
“ What an extraordinary sight you look! ” 

“ It won’t take me half a minute to change, if 
you’ll only let me.” 

“ Half a minute! ” he repeated mockingly. 

“ You just see how much longer I am I ” She 
began moving off in the direction of her bedroom. 

“ I can change quicker than you, you see.” Just 
as she was about to disappear there came a ring at 
the front door bell, and she paused. 

“There’s someone at the door. I wonder who 

it is?” 
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“ One way of findings out would be to look and 
see,” said Stanley. ” Shall I ? ” 

” No — I will. I think I’d better. It may be — 
perhaps it’s Ethel.” She moved towards the front 
door, then suddenly stopped as she remembered 
the dress she was wearing. ‘‘I’m such a guy 
that — perhaps, Stan, you’d better see who’s there.” 

Stanley looked at Peggy rather quizzically for 
a moment. Then he made a move to the door. 


‘‘ Right— ol ” 

He opened the front door and found a man 
standing on the mat outside. He looked to 
Stanley like an extremely respectable manservant 
to someone of position. The man took off his hat 
and held out a letter. 


‘‘ Miss Ailsa Lawrence? ” he inquired. 

‘‘ A young lady of that name does reside in this 
flat,” answered Stanley. 

‘‘Then will you please give her that.” He 
handed Stanley the letter. 

‘‘Any answer?” Stanley asked, taking the 

letter. 


“ No answer.” 

The man again raised his hat deferentially, and 
then vanished with the silent step of the well- 

trained servant. Stanley stared after him. 

‘‘ A man of few words — and perfect manners.” 
He closed the door and read out the name on the 
envelope. ‘‘ Miss Ailsa Lawrence.” He entered 
the sitting-room and handed the letter to Peggy. 
“ Young woman, this appears to be for you. It is 
probably from the theatre to inform you that owing 
to your not turning up you’ve got the chuck. I’ll 
talk to them if it is 1 ” 

Peggy examined the envelope with some 
curiosity. 

” It isn’t. This isn’t anyone’s writing at the 
theatre, and it isn’t one of the theatre envelopes. 
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I wondea- whom it’s from? I don’t know the 
writing at all. Do you mind my looking? ” 

Stanley laughed. 

“ There was some mention of half a minute — 
that was five minutes ago.” 

“Stan!” She opened the envelope and with- 
drew a sheet of paper, folded over in half. Inside 
the sheet of paper was a cheque. “ Why, what- 
ever ” She began reading what was written 

on the sheet, while Stanley watched her. Then 
she unfolded the cheque and looked at it. She 
gave a sort of little cry and collapsed on to a 
chair. 

” Now what’s the matter? ” Stanley asked. 

“Stanl” 

‘‘ What is the matter? ” 

‘‘ Look — look at that I ” 

She handed him the sheet of paper and the 
cheque. He read the former first. 

“ ‘ Dunston Park, Sussex.’” He broke off. 
“ Dunston Park, Sussex. Sounds as if it were some- 
where. My address is 2 Alma Terrace, Belgrave 
Road, The Broadway, Walham Green, Fulham, 
London, S.W. But I suppose some places are 
easily found. Possibly Dunston Park is one.” 
He continued his reading of the letter. ” ‘ To 
Miss Ailsa Lawrence, as a mark of appreciation of 
a very great service, and as a wedding gift, from 
one who would like to write herself her very grate- 
ful friend, Margaret Picard.’ ” He looked up at 
Peggy questioningly. ” And who — who may 
Margaret Picard be? ” 

” Stanl ” 

Before she could say any more his eyes had 
fallen on the cheque. He stared at it as though 
he could not believe his senses. 

“ Peggy 1 ” 

He dropped his hands in sheer amazement, then 
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raising them again, stared at the cheque once 
more, still with the same expression of astonish- 
ment. As he read it out his wonder seemed to 
grow. 

‘ Pay Miss Ailsa Lawrence or Order ten 
thousand pounds? ’ Again he looked at Peggy. 
“ Who on earth — who the something is this? I 
don’t want to thrust myself on the confidence even 
of the woman I adore, but this cheque, like the 
letter, is signed Margaret Picard. Who is Mar- 
garet Picard? ” 

Peggy rose and came towards him. 

** I’ll tell you all about it while we’re having 
dinner. Give me the cheque and the letter.” 

He gave them to her without another word. His 
absolute trust in her stirred her strangely. Sud- 
denly he noticed that there were tears in her eyes. 

He moved towards her with sudden tenderness. 

“ Peggy! ” 

” Don’t take any notice of my foolishness, Stan. 
Wait till we’re having dinner and then I’ll tell 
you everything.” She surreptitiously dabbed her 
eyes with her pocket-handkerchief, then with an 
affectation of gaiety added, “You know I said 
that I wouldn’t be more than half a minute.” 

The next moment she had disappeared into her 
bedroom. Stanley Brock stood gazing after her 
for several minutes. Then, as though moved by 
some unconscious instinct, he took from his pocket 
the bundle of notes which he had shown Peggy 
with such pride — his precious two hundred pounds 
advance royalties — and contemplated them rather 
ruefully. Peggy had reappeared at her bedroom 
door and stood watching him. She came stealing 
forward on tiptoe. 

“ What is it, Stan? What’s the matter? ” 

He started and made a hasty movement of 
putting the notes back in his pocket. 
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“ Oh, I was only thin'king, Peggy.” 

“ What were you thinking, Stan? ” 

” Thinking that — well, after seeing that cheque 
— I was thinking that this two hundred pounds 
wasn’t much after all.” 

‘‘Not much?” Her tone was wonderfully 
expressive. ‘‘ Why, Stan boy, it’s everything to 
me — everything.” She threw her arms round his 
neck and hugged him impulsively. “ It’s the 
turn of the wheel that’s going to bring us all that 
life’s worth living for. The cheque simply doesn’t 
count! ” She hugged him once more, then with 
a glad little laugh disappeared again into her bed- 
room, shutting the door. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY 


Hardly had Peggy disappeared for the second time 
into her bedroom when there came another ring at 
the front door bell. Stanley opened it to admit 
Ethel Osborn, who was in evening dress and wear- 
ing a beautiful pearl necklace. 

“ Well, young man,” was her greeting. 

Stanley gave her a mock bow. 

” Thank you, your royal highness, I m very 

well.” He eyed her pearl necklace. “My word I 
Haven’t we got it on 1 Is there a drawing-room 

to-night?” 

She laughed good-naturedly. 

” Sorry I couldn’t let you in when you came up 
this afternoon, but there are occasions when one 


can t* M 

” 6h, that’s all right — I quite understood.” 

” Has Peggy come back yet? ” 

” She has. And for the last quarter of an hour 

she has been giving me her notion of half a 


At this moment the bedroom d(Wr opened and 
Peggy appeared, looking radiant in the frock in 
which she had interviewed Sir Frank Picard on the 
memorable occasion of his visit to her rooms. 

” There ” she cried, have I been half a 
minute? ’No, I’ve been exactly twenty-seven 
Sionds.” Then she caught sight of Ethel Osborn, 
and stood eyeing her in some astonishment as 

251 
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Stanley had done. “ Hullo, Ethel I Is it a ball in 
Grosvenor Square? 

It*s a drawing-room at Buckingham Palace,” 
Stanley put in. “ Don’t you see the debutante’s 
pearls? ” 

Are they real ? ” asked Peggy, staring at them. 

” Perfectly,” returned Ethel, calmly, as she 
pulled on her gloves. 

“ Where did you get them? ” 

“ They were in one of the parcels.” 

“ One of what parcels? ” 

” One of the parcels.” 

Suddenly Peggy remembered the presents that 
Sir Frank Picard had brought with him. The 
remembrance caused a little shadow to fall across 
her face, and Ethel, seeing it, promptly change<jl 
the subject. 

” I’m going out to dinner with a friend. What 
are you two going to do? ” 

“ .We’re going out to dinner too,” Peggy 
answered. 

“ Yes,” added Stanley, ” we’re going to cele- 
brate.” 

“ Celebrate? Celebrate what? ” 

“ Oh, all sorts of things,” said Stanley. 

” All sorts of things, ” echoed Peggy. 

Ethel looked from one to the other. 

“ You’re both very mysterious, but I won’t keep 
you. As a matter of fact if I don’t hurry I shall be 
late myself. Peggy dear, I should like to have a 
talk to you.” 

” I should rather like to have a talk to you.” 

” Shall we say to-morrow morning? ” 

” To-morrow morning will suit me splendidly.” 

” All right then — good night. Celebrate well! ” 

She smiled and nodded and went out. Peggy 
turned to Stanley. 

” Hadn’t better start — if you’re quite ready.” 
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“If I’m quite ready — I like that I I’ve been 
quite ready for the last three-quarters of an hour.’’ 
“ Then let’s go.’’ 

As they opened the front door they nearly ran 
into a telegraph boy. 

“ Two telegrams for Miss Ailsa Lawrence, he 

said. , , , 

“Thanks,” said Peggy. She opened and read 

them hastily. “No answer!” 

“What’s it all about?” Stanley asked as the 


boy disappeared. 

“ I’ll tell you at dinner,” she repeated once 

again with a bewitching srnile. 

And at dinner she told him — everything. I nen 

she showed him the telegrams. 

“ Congratulate us — we’re going to be marned 
inside a fortnight 1 Delia Haydon and Frank 

Picard.’* 

That was the burden of the first one. The 
second was shorter. 

“ Love to Stanley — Delia. . j ^ 

Then she took out the cheque that had come 

with Lady Picard’s note. * r 

“ Stanley— when I caught you 
two hundred pounds, you told me t^at U didn t 
seem anything after seeing this cheque. Why did 

vou say that ? r « • 

^ He hesitated a moment before replying. 

“Well I just had a sort of feeling— it was 
awfuUv silly, I know, but I couldn t help it— I 
had a sort of feelin^^ — oh, hang it all, Peggy, you 

know what I mean. ’ I *’ 

“ No I don’t, Stan— please go on 1 
• « i_l felt it made a bit of difference. I was so 
bucked at having placed my play and getu^ng 

things for you— buy you what you wanted and 
and that sort of thing. * Then when I saw that 
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cheque — it altered everything — ^you had all that 
money — my poor little two hundred pounds seemed 
so paltry beside it. I know it must sound rather 
silly and selfish 

Peggy interrupted him. 

“It doesn’t sound either silly or selfish — I think 
it’s sweet of you, Stan. I quite understand. And 
so will she, when I tell her.” 

“She? Who?”- 

“ Lady Picard. Pm going to send her the 
cheque back.” 

Stanley stared at her. 

“ Peggy — are you sure you ought to? ” 

“Why not? Do you want me to give it to 
you ? ” 

“ I — I wouldn’t touch a penny of it.” He spoke 
with a good deal of vehemence. 

“ Then why should I keep it? ” 

” Well — suppose ” — he hesitated — “ supp>ose Pm 
building castles in the air — suppose the play isn't 
a success after all — where will you be then? ” 

“The play will be a success,” she answered 
confidently. 

“ But just suppose it isn't I ” he persisted. 

” Then we shall have to fall back on the title.” 

“ The title? ” He was frankly puzzled. 

“Yes.” She repeated it softly. “‘Love will 
find out a way.* ” 

“ Peggy — you darling 1 ” 

He looked around cautiously. The restaurant 
was nearly empty. No one was looking in their 
direction — not even the waiters. He leant across 
the table and drew her to him in a passionate 
embrace. 


THE END 
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Remembrance. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. ior> 

Rosamond Grant. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 94 


12, 13& » 4 . Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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CAMPBELL, ARTHUR 

The Combat. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

CAPES, BERNARD 

The Mill of Silence. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 


CAREY, ALFRED E. 

The Gleam. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Dark Lady, Crown Svo., cloth, ys. net 

CARREL, FREDERIC, Novels by ' 

The Prog^ress of Pauline Kessler. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Paul le Maistre. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Realization of Justus Moran. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Houses of Ignorance. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 
Marcus and Faustina. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

CARPENTER, J. HAROLD 

The Pendulum. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

CARRIER, ELS6. 

A Soul in Shadow. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

CARTER, J. L. 

The Pilgrimage of Delilah. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 

% 

CASTELMAN, HENRY C. ff. 

Oliver. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarret, London 
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CAVE, JOHN, Novels rv 

The Wiles of a Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Who Shall Have Her? Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 

CAWTHORNE, ELSIE M. 

A Year without a Chaperon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

CHAMBERLAYNE, EFFIE 

Before the Curtain. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

CHATTERTON, G. G., Novels by 

The Angel of Chance, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Court of Destiny. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Straight Shoes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Gate of Never. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Sport of Circumstance. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

The Dictionary of Fools. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

Fatality. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Girl with the Odds Against Her. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Hobson's Choice. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Human Starling. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net. 

CLARE, AUSTIN, Novels by 

The Little Gate of Tears. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Conscience of Dr. Holt Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


CLAREMONT, NITA 

Their Month. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

CLARK, MRS. HUGH 

In the Heyday of Youth Crown 8vo., cloth. 63 net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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CLEEVE, LUCAS, Novels by 

Eileen. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Indiscretion of Gladys. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
His Italian Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s, net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Purple of the Orient. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Plato s Handmaiden. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Yolande the Parisienne. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Real Christian. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Lady Sylvia. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Mademoiselle Nellie. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
St Elizabeth of London. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Soul-Twilight Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Billy’s Wife. Crown Sv©., cloth, 6s. net 
Love and the King. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Selma. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Her Father’s Soul. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Woman’s Aye and Nay. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
What Woman Wills. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Duchinka. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The One Moment Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

COBBAN, JAMES McLAREN, Novels by 

The Iron Hand. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Terror by Night Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
An African Treasure. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
I’d Crowns Resig^n. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Green Turbans. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Soldier and a Gentleman. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
Pursued by the Law. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. net 

COLLIER, VINCENT 

Light Fingers and Dark Eyes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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COLLINS. WILKIE 

The Woman in White. Larcje Crown 8vo., cloth, "ilt, 4s. net ; 
leather, gold-blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net. ; classic half- vellum, 
los. net. All editions contain Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
and 16 Illustrations by A. Talbot Smith, Libraty of Modern 
Classics, See p. 94 

COLTHURST, RICHARD ST. JOHN 

A Social Innocent. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. not 

COMPTON, JAMES 

The Hospital Secret. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

COMSTOCK, SETH COOK, Novels by 

Monsieur le Capitaine Douay. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Rebel Prince. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. With Photo- 
gravure frontispiece by Harold Copping 

COOK, ALEC 

The Parish Doctor. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 

COOKE, HENRY ROBSWOOD 

Buccaneers* Island. Coloured frontispiece and other illustrations. 
Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6J. net 


COOKE, J. Y. R . 

Stories of Strange Women 


Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 


COOPER, EDWARD H. 

George and Soa. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 

“CORONET/' Novels by 

Mighty Mayfair. Crown 8vo., paper cover, is. 6d. net 
The Modern Market Place. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Wisdom of the Fool. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Thrown Over. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & i 4 > Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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COWDEN, ARTHUR 

The Horse and the Maid. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

CRAIG, DORIN, Novels by 

The Key of the World. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Mist in the Valley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


CRESWICK, PAUL, Novels by 

Idols of Flesh. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Honesty's Garden. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Ring; of Pleasure. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. Coloured front 
The Kitty Confidences. Fcap. 8vo., paper cover, is. net 

CROMMELIN, MAY, Novels by 

Kinsah. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. Frontispiece by A. Sacber 
The Luck of a Lowland Laddie. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Woman-Derelict. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Daughter of England. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Bettina. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
One Pretty Maid and Others. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Crimson Lilies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Partners Three. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s, net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p, 95 
The White Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Phoebe of the White Farm. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
The House of Howe. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

CROSLAND, T. W. H. 

The Suburbans. Crown 8vo„ cloth, 5s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. 


CROUCH, A. P., Novels by 

A Wife from the Forbidden Land. Crown 8vo., clol 
Nellie of the Eight Bells. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Nonius Strbbt, Haymarket, Lonpon* 
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CULLEN, W. R. 

The Unwedded Bride. Crown Svo,, cloth, 6s. net 

CURTIES, CAPTAIN HENRY 

The Phases of Marcella. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 

DARCHE, MURIEL, Novels by 

The Porters of Woodthorpe. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Coquette. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

D*ARCY, HAL 

A Handful of Days. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DAVENANT, PHILIP, Novels by 

Cicely Vaughan, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Wise in his Generation. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DAVIDSON, L. CAMPBELL 

Second-Lieutenant Celia. Crown 8vo-, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Illustrated 

DAVIS, ELLIS J. 

His Little Bill of Sale. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

« 

DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH, 

A Forsaken Garden. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DAWE, CARLTON, Novels by 

One Fair Enemy. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Confessions of-CIeodora. Crown 8ro., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Woman with the Yellow Eyes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition ^ 

The Admiralty’s Secret. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
The Mighty Ann. Crown Svo.. cloth, 7s. net i. 

A Brush with Fate* Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 

12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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DAWSON, CHARLES 

A Minister of Fate. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

9 

DELAIRE, JEAN, Novels by 

Around a Distant Star. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net. Illustrated 
A Dream of Fame. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

DENNIS, D. H., Novels by 

$ 

% 

Moths and the Maid. CrowA 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
Soul of the Snows. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Spell of the Lotus. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Cross-Roads. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Widow of Gloane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DESMOND, FRANK 

A Far Cry. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DICKBERRY, F., Novels by 

The Storm of London. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. Seep. 100 
Stephen Ormond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6$. not 

4 

V 

DICKENS, CHARLES 

A Tale of Two Cities. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, 4s. net; 
leather, gold-blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic half-vellum, 
los. net. All editions contain Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
and 16 Illustrations by Frank Chesworth. Library of Modem 
Classics. See p. 94 

DIEHL, ALICE M., Novels by 

Entrapped. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Love and Liars. Crown 8vo., cloth^ 6s. net 
The Temptation of Anthony. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Love — with Variations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The End of a Passion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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DIEHL, ALICE M., Novels by — {Continued) 

Her Ladyship of the Season, Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Lovely Little Radical. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Miss Strangeways. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Isola. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Incomparable Joan. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
From Pillar to Post. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DILL, BESSIE 

The Lords of Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DIXIE, LADY FLORENCE 

Izra. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

DODGE. WALTER PHELPS, Novels ry 

The Sea of Love. Long i2mo., cloth, is, 6d. net 
The Crescent Moon. Long i2mo., cloth, is. 6d- net 

DONOVAN, DICK, Novels by 

The Scarlet Seal. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Crime of the Century. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
In the Queen’s Service. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
In the Face of Night. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DOTHIE, W. P. 

Paul, the Optimist Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. not 

DOUGLAS-HAMILTON, Mrs. ALFRED (The late). Edited 
by her Daughter, Lady Dunbar of Mochrum 

Leone. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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DOYLE, MINA 

On Parole. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

DUDENEY, Mrs. HENRY 

Men of Marlowe’s. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

DUFF-FYFE, ETHEL, Novels by 

The Nine Points. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

* ' 

The Relentless Gods. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

4 

DUNTZE, LADY 

Infelix. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

DURANT, M. 

First-Fruits. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

. ELIOT, GEORGE, Novels by 

Adam Bede. Large crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, 43. net : leather, gold- 
blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic half-vellum, los. net 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and 16 Illustrations by 
P. B. Hickling. Library of Modern Classics, See p. 94 

Mr Gilfil’s Love Story. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt 
top. gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics, See 

P- 93 

ELKINGTON,jE. WAY 

The Two Forces. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

ELVEY, G. F. HANDEL 

A Girl with Ideals. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

ESLER, Mrs. E. RENTOUL 

Youth at the Prow. Crown Svo. , cloth, 3s. 6d, net 

EUSTACE, ROBERT 

A Human Bacillus. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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FENN, GEORGE MANVILLE, Novels by 

Blind Policy, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Aynsley’s Case. Crown 8vo,, cloth. 6s. net 

FIFE, ALEXANDER O. 

Through the Wine-Press. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

FISHBOURNE, FRANCES ELIZABETH 

Celine : A True Story of the French Revolution. Tranf.lafecl from 
the French of Mdlle. V. de Regnier. Crov.ii Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net 

FITZGERALD, EILEEN, Novels by 

A Wayfaring Woman. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. 

Eleanor's Husband. Crown Svo.. cloth, 7s. net 
Thistledown. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, net 
Jan^ Hobbs. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys. net 

FLETCHER, J. S., Novels by 

The Arcadians. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. Illustrcated 
The Harvesters. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Investigators. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s net 
The Golden Spur. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 
The TTirce Days' Terror. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Bartenetein Case. Crown Svo., cloth, 65. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 
The Ransom for London. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 

FLOYER, A. M. 

Environment. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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FORBES, LADY HELEN, Novels by 

The Provincials. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 

Lady Marion and the Plutocrat Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

FORBES. Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. 

« 

Vane Royal. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

FORD, DAVID 

The Mormon Lion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

FORD, PENELOPE 

A Page in a Man's History. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


FORD, STANLEY 

Etelka. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

FOREMAN, STEPHEN, Novels by 

The Fen Dogs. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Terrible Choice. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


FORSTER, R. H., Novels by 

The Last Foray. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
In Steel and Leather. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Strained Allegiance. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Arrow of the North. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net ^ 

The Mistress of Aydon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. Illustrated 

A Jacobite Admiral Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Harry of Athol Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s, net 

Midsummer Mom. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Little Maister. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


FORSYTH, MAY. 

Peter of Gunneroy. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 


> 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, iHaymarket, London 
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FOWLER, HARRY 

With Bought Swords. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

* 

FOX-DAVIES, A. C., Novels by 

The Duplicate Death. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Testament of John Hastings. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Ultimate Conclusion. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

FRANCIS, M. E. (Mrs. FRANCES BLUNDELL), Novels by 

Noblesse Oblige. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Tender Passion. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

Our Alty. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

FRANKLAND and STEWART 

Conflict and Conquest. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. ner 

FRASER, MRS. HUGH 

The Stolen Emperor. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

GALLON, TOM, Novels by 

The Great Gay Road. (Novel of the Play— also filmed ) Crown 
Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Memory Corner. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Levity Hicks. Crown Svo,, cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Young Eve and Old Adam. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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GARDINER, F. C. 

Divided Houses. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

GARNETT, WILLIAM TERRELL 

The Fooling of Don Jaime. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 

GERARD, DOROTHEA, Novels by 

Itinerant Daughters. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Restitution. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Pomp and Circumstance. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Red-Hot Crown. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Grass Widow. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Inevitable Marriage. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 
A Glorious Lie. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 

GERARD, MORICE, Novels by 

Dr. Manton. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
John Montcalm. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GERSTENBERG, ALICE 

Unquenched Fire. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GIBB, Mrs. HUGHES, Novels by 

The Soul of a Villain. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Through the Rain. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GIBBS, EDITH A. 

( A Daughter in Judgment, Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

A Golden Casket of Stories. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net, illustrated 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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GILBERT, GEORGE, Novels by 

In the Shadow of the Purple. Crown 8vo,, cloth, Os. net 
The B 4 ton Sinister. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Island of Sorrow. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

GILCHRIST, R, MURRAY, Novels by 

The Secret Tontine. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Weird Wedlock. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Under Cover of Nig^ht. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GILLIES, E, SCOTT, Novels by 

The Shadow of the Guillotine. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Spark on Steel. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Red Wedding. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. net 

GIRVIN, BRENDA 

Cackling Geese. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

GISSING, ALGERNON, Novels by 

The Master of Pinsmead. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Second Selves. Crown Svo. , cloth. 6s. net 

GLANVILLE, ERNEST 

A Beautiful Rebel. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 

GODFREY, Mrs. TOM 

A Modem Hagar. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GOLDACKER, Baroness Von 

A Butterfly. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GOLDIE, V., Novels by 

The Dream Friend. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Sound Ground. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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NAT GOULD, Novels by 


SALES EXCEED 20 MILLION COPIES 


The sales of the Novels of Mr. Nat Gould, to the end of 1919. 
exceed the colossal fig^ure of 20,000,000 copies. This is a record 
and, in the matter of sales, places Mr. Nat Gould head and 
shoulders above all writers within recent times. Messrs. John 
Long', Ltd., are the EXCLUSIVE Publishers of all Mr. Nat 
Gould's New Novels, have been for the last fifteen years; 
therefore those issued without the John Long imprint, unless under 
special licence granted by Messrs. John Long, are only the very 
early productions of Mr. Nat Gould. Licenses to one firm (large 
newspaper proprietors) for three novels only have been granted, 
and these merely for a limited period. 


One of a Mob. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 2s. fid. net; boards, 2s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Bit of a Rogue. Cheap Edition only. See p. gfi / 

The Selling Plater. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. fid. net; boards. 2s. 
net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. gfi 

The Lady Trainer. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 2s. fid. net ; boards, 2S, 
net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Straight Goer. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. fid. net; boards, 2s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Hundred to One Chance. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. fid. net ; boards, 
2s. net 

Also Cheap Edition, See p. 96 

A Sporting Squatter. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 2s. fid. net ; boards, 2s, 
net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 


Athenaum, June 10, igir, saiys: — “All living writers are beaded by 
Mr. Nat Gould, and, of the great of the past, Dumas only surpasses 
his popularity.” 


New Library Novels by Mr.Nat Gould, and also Reprints of his already 
published Novels, will be issued from time to time in various editions. 

List of Mr. Nat Gould *5 Novel's continued oh fa^e facing, 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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NAT GOULD, Novels —{Continued) 

Nation^ gth August, 1919, says: — “I q the way of sale, his wares 
surpassed all others. To millions they were the breath of mental 
life. We have beard that a newspaper purchasing the serial rights 
of one of his stories could promise itself an increased circulation of 
100,000 a day, no matter what its politics or its principles.” 


Charger and Chaser. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. Od. net : boards 2s. 
net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Pet of the Public, Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

The Lottery ColL Crown 8vo. , cloth, 2s. 6d. net; boards, 2s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Little Wonder. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; boards, 2s. 
net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Stroke of Luck. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

The Top Weight. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; boards. 2s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Dapple Grey. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; boards, 2s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

Whirlwind*s Year. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; boards, 2s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Buckjumper. Cro%Vn 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; boards, 2s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Bird in Hand. Cheap Edition only. See p, 96 

The Jockey’s Revenge. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 2s. 6d. net; boards 
2s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Stolen Racer. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net ; paper is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 


Truth, January 22Dd, 1913, says: — “Who is the most popular of 
living novelists? Mr. Nat Gould easily and indisputably takes the 
first place.” 

New Library Novels by Mr. Nat Gould, and also Reprints of his already 
published Novels, will be issued from time to time in various editions. 

List of Mr, Nat Gould's Novels continued overleaf. 
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NAT GOULD, Novels by — {Continued) 

The Times, 26th July, 1917, says: — “Of Mr. Nat Gould’s novels 
more than ten million (since increased to twenty million) copies have 
been sold : and when this can be said of an author there must be 
qualities in his work which appeal to human nature — qualities, there- 
fore, which even the most superior person would do well to recognise.’' 


A Reckless Owner. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 2S. net ; paper, is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Pick of the Stable. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

The Lucky Shoe. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net; paper is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Roarer, Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net ; paper, is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

*tThe Chance of a Lifetime. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net; paper, is. 
net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

•A Great Coup. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net ; paper, is. net ^ 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Queen of the Turf. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

« 

The King’s Favourite. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net ; paper, is, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Member of “ Tatt’s.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net ; paper, is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

A Cast Off. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net; paper, is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Phantom Horse. Cheap Edition only^ See p. 96 

Good at the Game. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. net; paper, is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

•Filmed +Dramatized 

The Times, 26th July, 1919, says: — "If Art in any sphere in life 
finds a basis in the pleasing of a multitude, then Nat Gould was an 
artist with few above his shoulders.” 

New Library NovelVby Mr. Nat Gould, and also Reprints of his already 
published Novels, will be issued from time to time in various editions. 

List of Mr. Nat Gould's Novels continued on page facing. 
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NAT. GOULD, Novels By—{Co!itmued) 


Morning Post, 26th July, 1919, says He %vas the 
read of all modern story-tellers, and a genius 111 his downright > . 


Left in the Lurch. Cheap Ediiion only. See pp. gO, 97 
The Trainer’s Treasure. Crown Svo., cloth, 2S. net ; paper, is. nei 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 
The Head Lad, Crown Svo.. cloth, 2s. net; paper, is. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 
•A Fortune at Stake. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys- 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. g6 
The Best of the Season. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

•A Gamble for Love. Crown 8vo., doth. 7s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 9^ 

The Flyer. Cheap Edition only See p. g6 
The Wizard of the Turf. Crown 8vo.. cloth, ys- net 
Also Cheap Edition See p. 96 
Never in Doubt. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. go 
The White Arab. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

Lost and Won. Crown 8vo.. cloth, ys. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 9° 

♦A Turf Conspiracy. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 90 

Breaking the Record. Crown 8vo.. cloth, ys. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 9^ 

The Smasher. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. go 

♦Filmed 


— T cafTQ • ■* Who are the millions that 

and why ^o' they read him ? Perhaps they 
read Mr. Nat Gould, ana y > exactly because 

No sells 

I'.'I.^^^tJ^’^here be southing in them that the millions want. 


vT 1 u., TsTaf Could and also Reprints of his already 
pubfirhed NoTefs°will hi issued from time to time in various editions. 

List of Mr. Nat Gould’s Novels cantinuid overleaf. 


12, 13 & 14 
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NAT GOULD, Novels by — {Continued) 


The Times, 26th July, 1919. says: — “Mr. Nat Gould wrote quickly, 
but never too quickly to spoil a good story. That he enjoyed the 
writing of his numerous novels is evident from the splendid vigour 
that he invariably infused into them. He achieved the distinction 
of being generally read at a single sitting, and many a novelist, 
laying claims to greater art, has yet to gain that tribute to ms 
powers of fascination.*’ 


A Northern Crack. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

The Rider in Khaki. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

Won on the Post. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 96 

Fast as the Wind. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 


The Steeplechaser. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 7s. net 

A Race for a Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7®* 

The Sweep Winner, Crown 8vo.. cloth, 7s. net 

At Starting Price. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 

The Rake. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 7s. net 

The SUver Star. Cheap Edition only. See p. g6 
A full-length Novel now for the first time published 


« 


4 

I 


in volume form 


A Chestnut Champion. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

A full-length Novel now for the first time published in volume form 

Racing Rivals. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 

A full-length Novel now for the first time published m volume form 

Odds On. Cheap Edition only. See p. 96 ^ ^ _ 

A full-length Novel now for the first time published in volnme form 


Sunday Times, i6th March. 1919. says Mr. Nat Gould is easily 
6rst of the ‘ best-sellers,' his books need no bush.’ 

Glebe 26th Tuly, 1919, says:—" Mr. Nat Gould is the most widely- 
read of all modern novelists. He was one of the kindest and most 

genial fellows who ever handled pen." 

Publishers' Circular, 20th July, 1918, says:— "One has to go back to 
Shakespeare or the Sible to 6 nd a rival ‘ best seller. 


New Library Novels by Mr. Nat Gould, and also Reprints of his already 
published Novels, will be issued from time to time in various ediUons. 


12, li & I4> 
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GOWING, Mrs. AYLMER, Novels uv 

As Csesar’s Wife. Crown Svo,, cloth, 6s. net 
A King's Desire. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
By Thames and Tiber. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Lord of Himself. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

GRAHAM, WINIFRED 

A Social Pretender. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net ^ 

GRANT, MRS. COLQUHOUN. Novels by 

The Marriage of Lord Verriiier. Crown Svo.^ cloth, 63. net 
Their Hearts* Desire. Crown Svo., cloth, 6sinet 

GRANT, SADI 

The Second Evil. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

GRAY, MAXWELL, Novels by 

The Great Refusal. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Suspicions of Ermengarde. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

U nconfessed. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

An Innocent Impostor. 

Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

“G. G.” (H. G, HARPER), Novels by 

The Chaser*s Luck. Crown Svo., cloth, 33. 6d. net 
Also illustrated boards, 2S. net 
A Fairy in the Pigskin. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. not 
Also illustrated boards, 2S. net 

GRIFFITH, GEORGE, Novels by 

A Criminal Croesus. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The World Masters. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 ^ 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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GRIFFITHS, Major ARTHUR 

A Woman of Business. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net - 
Also Cheap Edition. Seep. loo 

GROOT, J. MORGAN DE 

A Man of IrotL Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

GUBBINS, NATHANIEL, Novels by 

Pick Me Ups. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Dead Certainties. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 3s* 6 d. net 
Also illustrated boards, 2S. net 
All the Winners. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. net 
Also illustrated boards, 2S. net 
Told in “Tatt’s.” Crown 8vo.. cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Also illustrated boards, 2S, net 
First Favourites. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Also illustrated boards, 2S. net 

HAGGARD, Lieut.-Colonel ANDREW, Novels by 

A Canadian Girl. Cro\vn 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 
A Bond of Sympathy. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Persian Rose Leaf. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HALCOMBE, C. J. H. 

The Love of a Former Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HAMBLIN, ROBERT A., Novels by 

The Heart of'joanna. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Second Harvest. Crown 8vo„ cloth. 6s. net 

HAMILTON, COSMO 

Keepers of the House. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 


Also Cheap Edition 



12 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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HANNAN, CHARLES 

Castle Oriol. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

HARDEN, ELIZABETH 

The Spindle, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HARDING, D. C. R, Novels by 

The Great Experiment. Crown Svo., cloth. 2S. 6ii. net 
Affairs of Men. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HARDING, NEWMAN 

The Eternal Struggle. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

HARRIS, FRANK 

The Bomb. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 

HARRISON, Mrs. DARENT 

The Stain on the Shield. Crown 8vo., cloth. 63. net 

HART, CHRISTIAN 

The Play and the Players.^ Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

I 

HARVEY, MARIE, Novels by 

Satan, K.C. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
A Daughter of the Heather. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 

“ HAVREN ” 

Misa Arbuthnot. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. not 

HEANLEY, C. E. 

The Village lofideL Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, net 

HEILGERS, HENRIETTA 

Stephen— the Man. Crown 8vo., cloth. ^3. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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HEKKING,' AVIS, Novels by 

In Search of Jehaune. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A King of Mars. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

HELLEDOREN, J. 

A Running Fight. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HENDERSON, E. D. 

An Officer and a . Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

HEPPENSTALL, R. H. 

The Malice of Grace Wentworth. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HILL, HEADON 

Links in the Chain. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 

I 

Also Cheap Edition, See p. 98 

HILL, MARION 

The Lure of Crooning Water. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. gS, (On the Film) 

Sunrise Valley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

A Slack Wire. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Harmony Hall. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Illustrated 

McAllister’s Grove. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition, See p. 98 
The Toll of the Road. Crown 8vo. . cloth, 6s. net 

HILLES, L. B. 

Chickens Come Home to Roost Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HINCKLEY. JULIAN 

E.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
The Family Tradition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 68. net 


13. 1 % & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 
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HINDLE, DACRE 

Links of Love. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. not 

HINKSON, H. A. 

When Love is Kind. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER 

The Flute of Pan. Med. Svo., paper, 6d. net 

HOLDSWORTH, ANNIE E. 

Lady Letty Brandon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HOPE, FLORENCE 

The Two Powers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HOSKEN, HEATH 

^ee Stanton, Coralib, p. 56 

4 

HOWARD, ISABEL 

Wounded Pride. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

HOWARD, KEBLE 

Letters to Dolly. Crown 8vo., cloth, 33. 6d neL With Salllustra 
tions by Tom Browne, R.I. 


HUGHES, THOMAS 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 43. net; 
leather, gold-blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic half- 
vellnm, los. net. All Editions contain Photogravore Portrait of 
the Author and z6 Illustrations by A. Talbot Smith. 

Library of Moitm Classics, See p. 94 
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HUME, FERGUS, Novels by 

The Silent House. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Crimson Cryptogram. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p, 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Bishop^s Secret Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 100 

The Jade Eye. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Turnpike House. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
A Traitor in London. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 

Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 

Also Cheap Edition 

The Golden Wang-Ho. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition, See p. 100 
Woman the Sphinx. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. gg 
The Secret Passage. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 100 
The Lonely Church. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Opal Serpent. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
The Silver Bullet. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Black Patch. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Sacred Herb. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Green Mommy. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s net 

I 

( 

IBANEZ, VICENTE BLASCO, author of “The Four 

Horsemen of the Apocalypse" (300th Thousand) 

Sonnica. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
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IGGLESDEN, CHARLES, Novels by 

A Flutter with Fate. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Clouds. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

Law, the Wrecker. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net ' 

ISLES, C. H. 

The Little Sig^nora. Crown 8vo„ cloth, 6s. net 

JACK, THE CONNAUGHT RANGER 

Flashes from Cape Diamonds. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6cl net 

JELF, JAY 

The Enterprise of Ella. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

JESSOP, GEORGE HENRY, Novels by 

His American Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Desmond O’Connor. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

JOLY, Mrs. JOHN SWIFT 

Those Dash — Amateurs. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. net 

JONES, E. BRAN DRAM, Novels by 

In Burleigh’s Days. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Second Cecil. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

JONES. MARGAM, Novels by 

The Stars of the Revival. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Angels in Wales. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

JUDD, A. M.. Novels by 

Lot’s Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth. 63. net 

The White Vampire. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 

KEIGHTLEY, S. R., Novels by 

Bamaby's Bridal. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
A Beggar on Horseback. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. not 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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K1j:L3TON, BEATRICE, Novels by 

A Three-Cornered Duel. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Seekers Every One. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Blows of Circumstance. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 

All the Joneses. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Edge of To-day. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, net 

Bertha in the Background. Crown 8vo,. cloth, 7s. net 

KENEALY, ARABELLA, Novels by 

The Whips of Time. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
King Edward Intervenes. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Mating of Anthea. Crown Svo.. cloth. 6s. net 
My Beautiful Neighbour. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

KENNY, LOUISE M. STACPOOLE 

At the Court of II Moro. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
KERNAHAN, Mrs. COULSON. Novels by 

Trewinnot of Guy’s. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Devastatiott. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Avenging of Ruthanna. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
No Vindication. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
An Unwise Virgin. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Fate of Felix. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 
Frank Redland. Recruit. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 
The Sinnings of Seraphine. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Mystery of Magdalen. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Sin of Gabrielle. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Ashes of Passion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES 

Westward Ho ! Large crown 8vo.. cloth gilt, 4s. net ; leather, gold- 
blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic 
los. net. All Editions contain Photogravure Portrait ot tne 

Author, and 16 Illustrations by Harold Copping. 

Lihraiy of Modem Classics. See p. 94 
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KINROSS, CHARLES 

A Chang^e of Sex. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

KNIGHT, MABEL 

Did Cupid Count? Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. uei 

LANG, WILLIAM HENRY 

The Thunder of the Hoofs. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 


LANGFIELD, JOHN. Novels by 

A Light-Hearted Rebellion. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. uet 
Biddy the Spitfire. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s net 

LATHEN, LOW (See also under lOWENTHAL, CHARLES) 

Anna Strelitz. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 


LATHROP, ELISE 

A 'Transplanted American. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. nel 

V 

LEES, ROBERT JAMES, Novels by 

The Car of Phoebus. Crown 8vo., cloth. 63. net 
The Heretic. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Life Elysian. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 


\ 


LEIGHTON, MARIE CONNOR, Novels by 

The Man Who Knew All. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

The Mystery of the Three Fingers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
In the Grip of a Lie. Crown 8vo., cloth. 63. net 
The Shame of Silence. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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LEONARD-COWPER, J. 

In the Portion of Jezreel. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM, Novels by 

The Mask. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
^ Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. Seep. 100 
The Eye of Istar. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See pp. 97, 100 
The Veiled Man. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See pp. 97, 100 
The Man About Town. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition, See p. 97 
The Breath of Suspicion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 

LEVER, CHARLES 

Scenes from Lorrequer. Artistic cloth, gilt, is .6d net. Leather, gilt 

top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. 

Carlton Cla%sici, See p. 93 

LEWIS, HELEN PROTHERO, Novels by 

Thraldom. Crown 8vo , cloth, 6s. net 

The Unguarded Taper. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 

j 

LIVESAY. JESSIE E. 

The Shade of the Acacia. -Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 

LOWENTHAL, CHARLES (See also under LATHEN, LOW) 

A Victim of Circumstance. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

LYNCH, LAWRENCE L. 

A Sealed Verdict Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
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McGRIGOR, MONTIE, Novels by 

Cross-Tides. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Swirl. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

McKEAN, THOMAS 

The Punishment. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 

McLEOD, TORQUIL 

The Dame of the Fine Green Kirtle. Crown Svo., cloth. 3s. 6d. nv 

MACHRAY, ROBERT 

The Ambassador’s Glove. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

McPherson, jean 

Didums. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

MACPHERSON, JOHN F., Novels bv 

A Yankee Napoleon. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Yetta the Magnificent. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

MACQUOID, KATHERINE S., Novels bv 

A Ward of the King. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Story of Lois. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 

MAGNAY, Sir WILLIAM, Bart. 

The*Duke*3 Dilemma. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

MALLANDAINE, CATHERINE E. 

The Cavern of Laments. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net. With 8 Illustra 
tions by A. Talbot Smith 

MANN, MARY E. 

In Summer Shade. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p, 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
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MANT, HUGH 

The Flying Scroll. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


MARKHAM, PAUL 

By Jumna's Banks. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


MARSH, RICHARD, Novels by 


Ada Vernham, Actress. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 100 

Curios : Some Strange Adventures of Two Bachelors, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net 

Also in the Hayraarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 

Mrs. Musgrave and Her Husband. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Editioh. See p. 99 
Miss Arnott’s Marriage. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p, 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Magnetic Girl. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition 

Confessions of a Young Lady. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 100 

The Garden of Mystery. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition ^ 

Under One Flag. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Romance of a Maid of Honour. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
A Woman Perfected. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition 

The Girl in the Blue Dress. Crown avo., cloth, 6s. net 
Sam Briggs, His Book. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

1 — 
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MARSH, RICHARD, Novels ^\—{Coniinued) 

Comings of Age. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
The Deacon's Daughter. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Orders to Marry. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, net 
Outwitted. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
Apron-Strings. Crown Svo., doth, 7s. net 

martin, Mrs. CHARLES, Novels bv 

Miss Pauncefote’s Peril. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
The Guerdon of Faith. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 


martin, D’ARCY, Novels by 


Cupid’s Time-Sheet. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 



eans to an End. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 


MATHERS, HELEN, Novels by 

A Man of To-day. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Sin of Hagar. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Juggler and the Soul. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p, 99 

MATHEW, FRANK 

The Royal Sisters. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

MAXWELL, H., Novels by 

Mary in the Market. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
The Paramount Shop. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s, net 
The Beloved Premier. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
Honour in Pawn. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
Quittance. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
Hvelyn on Thoms, Crown 8vo„ cloth, 6s. net 
Another Woman’s Shoes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

. V ~~ • I II “ “ 
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MEADE, L. T., Novels by 

The Burden of Her Youth. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
Confessions of a Court Milliner. Crown 8vo., cloth, Os. net 
Nurse Charlotte. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A.lso Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
His Mascot. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p, 95 
Little Wife Hester. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Adventures of Miranda, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
The Face of Juliet. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Heart of Helen. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
From the Hand of the Hunter. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Courtship of Sybil. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Kindred Spirits. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Curse of the Feverals. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Little Josephine. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Aim of Her Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
The Fountain of Beauty. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Belinda Treherne. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Girl of To-day. Crown 8vo,, cloth. 6s. net 
Miss Gwendoline. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s, net 
The Wooingf of Monica. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 

MEADOWS, ALICE MAUD 

The Odd Trick. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

MENZIES, Mrs. STUART 

Abnegation. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s, net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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METHLEY, ALICE, Novels by 

The Identity of Jane. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
I.A Belle Dame. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 


MIDDLEMASS, JEAN, Novels by 

Count Reminy. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Veneered Scamp. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


MILNE, Mrs. LUSHIKGTON 

Lady Mabel’s Beauty. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Frontispiece 


MITFORD, BERTRAM, Novels by 

The White Hand and the Black. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 
A Legacy of the Granite Hills. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 97 
A Border Scourge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Als'l^Cheap Edition. See p. 97 

MITFOrX C. guise, Novels by 

IzeUe of the Dunes. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Paxton Plot. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Love in Lilac-Land. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Dual Identity. Crown 8va., cloth, 6s. net 
In Camera. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


MONTGOMERY, K. L., Novels by 

The Gate Openers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Maids of Salem. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


.MORTIMER, LESLIE, Novels by 

The Men We Marry. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Torch of Venus- Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
The Sin of Youth. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 


With 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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MOUNTJOY, EVELYN 

Demetrius and Daisy. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

MUDDOCK, J. E., Novels by 

Sweet “Doll** of Haddon Hall. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edilion. See p. loo 
Fair Rosalind. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
A Woman’s Checkmate, Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s, net 
In the Red Dawn. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
From the Clutch of the Sea. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Jane Shore. Crown Svo.', cloth, 6s. net. Frontispiece 
For the White Cockade. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Alluring Flame. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

MURPHY, NICHOLAS P., Novels bv 

A Corner in Ballybeg. Crown 8v*o,. cloth, 3®* 

Transplanted. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. With Illustrations 

MURRAY, A. D. 

Esther Grant. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net t 

MURRAY, DAVID CHRISTIE, Novels by 

The Penniless Millionaire. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
The Brangfwyn Mystery. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
In His Grip. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

A Woman in Armour. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
Demos Awakes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


MUSPRATT, HORACE 

Two Play. Crown 8vo., dotb, 68. not 



t2, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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NAVAL OFFICER, By a 

Gre&t was the Kail. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 

NEVILL, J. CRANSTOUN 

The Climax. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

NEVILLE, JULIA 

The Sleeping Village. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

4 

NEWTON, ERNEST 

An Oversea "Web. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

NIGHTINGALE, HELEN M. 

SavUe Gilchrist, M.D. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

NISBET, HUME, Novels by 

Paths of the Dead. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
MisUetoe Manor. With Portrait and Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

« 

O’BRIEN, Mrs. WILLIAM 

Under Croagh Patrick. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s, net 

ORSHANSKI, G. YSTRIDDE, Novels by 

An Exile’s Daughter. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
A Tartar’s Love, Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 

OUIDA 

Lc Sclvc. Med. 8vo., paper. 6d, net 

PAIN. BARRY 

WUhelmina in London, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. not 
Also Cheap EdiUon 

12. 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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PATERNOSTER, G. SIDNEY, Novels by 

Children of Earth. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Folly of the Wise. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Lady of the Blue Motor. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

PEER, Novels by a 

The Hard Way. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

To Justify the Means. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 
Theo Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

A Wife Imperative. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. 

The Ordeal of Silence. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
The Decoy Duck. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Oyster. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Three Persons. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ' 

In the Year of Waiting. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition 

PENLEY, R., Novels by 

The Strength of Evan Meredith. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Temptation of Nina. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Turn of the Tide Crown Svo.. cloth. 6s. net 
The Elusive Wife Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

PERKINS, ROSE 

The House of Hardale Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

PHELPS, SYDNEY 

His ’Prentice Hand. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, Lokdon 
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PHILLIMORE, Mrs. C. E., Novels by 

Two Women and a Maharajah. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Million for a Soul. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 


PHILLIPS, MABEL KATHERINE 

The Supreme Power. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

PICKERING, PERCIVAL 

. Toy Gods. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 


PINKERTON, THOMAS A., Novels by 

Blue Bonnets Up. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Ivory Bride, Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Valdora. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 


PLATTS, W. CARTER, Novels by 

Papa, Limited. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. With 40 Illustrations 
by the Author 

Up to To-morrow. Crown Svo., cloth, 33* tiet. With 70 IHustra 
tions by the Author 

PODMORE, C. T. 

The Fault. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN 

Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. 
net; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton 

Cloisics. See p. 93 

POOL, MARIA LOUISE 

Friendship and Folly. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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PRAED, Mrs. CAMPBELL, Novels by 

Dwellers by the River, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Fug;itive Anne, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Hayraarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition, See p. 99 
The Other Mrs. Jacobs. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Maid of the River. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net \ 

Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p, 95 
The Luck of the Leura. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Stubble Before the Wind. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Summer Wreath. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Romance of Mademoiselle Aiss6, Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 

PROTHEROE, HOPE 

One Man's Sin. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

PRYCE, DAISY HUGH 

Deyncourt of Deyncourt. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

PUGH, EDWIN 

The Fruit of the Vine. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
RAE-BROWN, CAMPBELL, Novels by 

The Great Newmarket Mystery. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Kissing Cup the Second. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 
Sport and the Woman. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

RALEIGH, ALAN 

The Man in the Car. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

t ^ 

12 , 13 & 14, Noiuas Street, Haymarket. London 
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RAMSEY, OLIVIA, Novels by 

The Marriag^e of Lionel Clyde. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Girl from Gatford. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Sylvia and the Secretary. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Romance of Olga Aveling. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Other Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Two Men and a Governess. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
A Girl of no Importance. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
CalUsta in Revolt Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Secret Calling. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

RANGER-GULL, C., Novels by 

The Harvest of Love. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Creggan Peerage. Crown 8vo . cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

READ, Mrs. CARTER 

His Wife’s Sister. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s net 

READE, CHARLES 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 4s. net ; 
leather, gold-blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic half-vellum, 
los. net. All Editions contain Photogravure Portrait of the 

Author and 16 Illustrations by Maurice Lalac, 

, Library of Moderfi Classics. See p. 94 

REARDON, RICHARD 

The Crowning of Gloria. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

REAY, MARCUS, Novels by 

The Love Affairs of a Curate. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Forbidden Paths. Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


12, 13 & 14, 


Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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REDWOOD, ETHEL BQVERTON 

Wanderings and Wooings East of Suez. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d.net 

REYNOLDS, Mrs. FRED 

The Bock of Angelus Drayton. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

RHODES, HYLDA, Novels by 

The Secret Bond. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 
.Also Cheap Edition 

The Unhallowed Vow. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
What Snow Conceals, Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
Of Finer Clay. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 

RITA, Novels by 

The Sin of Jasper Standish. 

Cheap Edition. See p. 97 
A Jilt’s Journal Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 

RIVERS, RUTH 

She was a “^idow. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

ROBERTS, THEODORE GOODRIDGE, Novels by 

Love on Smoky River. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition, See p. 98 
Blessington's Folly. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
In the High Woods. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Forest Fugitives. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Jess of the River. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p, 98 
The Eidied Lover. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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ROBERTS, MORLEY 

The Shadow of Allah. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

ROBINSON, F. W. 

AU They went Through. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

RODD, RALPH 

A Fighter in Khaki- Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. net 

RODER, GEORGE 

George Savile. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

RORISON, E. S. 

A Taste of Quality. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s, net 

ST. AUBYN, ALAN, Novels by 

The Greenstone. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Purple Heather. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SANDEMAN, MINA, Novels by 

Wicked Rosamond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Charming Miss Kyrle. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Veronica Verdant. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SANDYS, OLIVER, Novels by 

The Woman in the Firelight. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition 
Chicane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

SCOT, HEW 

The Way of War. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Havmarket, London 
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SCOTT, DIXON 

Zarya. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SCOTT, G. FIRTH 

The Rider of Waroona. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SELWYN, BEATRICE 

See Vaun, p. 6o 

SERGEANT, ADELINE, Novels by 

The Mission of Margaret Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Future of Phyllis. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
Beneath the Veil. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p, 99 
The Waters of Oblivion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels, See p. 95 
Malincourt Keep. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Choice of Emelia. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
An Independent Maiden. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
The House in the Crescent Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SHANNON, JAMES 

Sheila of Dunslane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 


SHEPPARD, W. J. 

The Tenderfoot Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SHORE, W. TEIGNMOUTH, Novels by 

The Pest. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
A Soul s Awakening. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Above all Thingfs. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Creatures of Clay. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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SHUTE, MRS. CAMERON 

The Unconscious Bigamist. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SIMPSON, KATHARINE 

The Fugitive Years. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SINCLAIR, UPTON, Novels i)y 

The Moneychangers. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Samuel the Seeker. Crown 8vo,. cloth. 6s. net 
Sylvia. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

SMITH, ELLEN ADA, Novels by 

The Busybody. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Last Stronghold. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Only Prison. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Price of Conquest. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Despot Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
Stress. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SMITH, Mrs. ISABEL 

The Jewel-House. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SNOWDEN, KEIGHLEY 

Barbara West Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 

SOMERS, SUZANNE 

A Serpent in his Way. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SOMMERVILLE, FRANKFORT 

A Parisian Princess. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. not 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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SPEIGHT, T. W., Novels by 

The Crime in the Wood. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Jug’g^ling Fortune. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

STADDEN, F. M. 

Rose of Kkiroot. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

STANTON, CORALIE, and HEATH HOSKEN. Novels by 

All That a Man Hath. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Second Best. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s, net 

STEWART. 

See Franklano and Stewart, p. 23 

STEWART, A. L. 

The Maze. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

STUART, ESM6, Novels by 

Sent to Coventry. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
In the Dark. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Strength of Straw. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Nobler than Revenge. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 

SYLVESTRE, M. 

The Light- Bearers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

SYRETT, JERRARD 

A Household Saint Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

TAPNER, ETHEL GRACE 

One Eventful Summer. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

— 

12 , 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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TAYLER, JENNER 

Mary Bray X her Mark. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

TEMPEST, OLIVE 

Under Eastern Skies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

TEMPLE. HARRY 

Fresh Air. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

TERRY, ELEANORE S. 

God’s Good Woman. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 


TERRY, J. E. HAROLD 

A Fool to Fame. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 


THACKERAY, W. M. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Large crown 8vo.. cloth, gilt, 
4.S net ' leather, gold-blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic 
half-veHum, los. net. All editions contain Phc^ogravure Portrait 

of the Author, and sixteen Illustrations by P- p- Hickling. 

Libydvy of Mod^yn Clttsstcs^ S66 p- 94 

THOMAS, ANNIE 

The Diva. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65, net 


THORNE, GUY, Novels by 

A Lost Cause. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 100 
Rescuing Rupert Crown 8vo., cloth. 23. net 

Also Cheap Edition 

Wine, the Mocker. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. net 

THURLOW, HENRY 

The Master Scoundrel. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s- net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris S'^eet, Haymarket, London 
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THYNNE, ROBERT, Novels by 

Boffin's Find. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. Frontispiece 

Irish Holidays. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Story of a Campaig^n Estate. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

TIDDY, E. J. 

Maze of Scilly. Crown 8vo, , cloth, 6s. net 

TIGHE, HARRY, Novels by 

N 

The Four Candles. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Model in Green. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Intellectual Marie. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

riPPETT, Mrs. HENRY, Novels by 

Flower of the World. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Purple Butterfly. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Power of the Petticoat. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Waster, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Green Girl. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

TRAFFORD-TAUNTON, Mrs. WINEFRIDE 

The Threshold. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 


TRAVERS, CORAGH. Novels by 

Rolf the Imprudent. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Hazel Grafton. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. net 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 

The Three Clerks. Large crown 8vo,, cloth gilt, 4s. net; leather, 
gold-blocked, and silk marker, 6s. net ; classic half-vellum, 
los. net. All editions contain Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and sixteen Illustrations by P. B. Hickling. 

Library of Modem Classics, See p. 94 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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TUITE, HUGH 

The Heart of the Vicar. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 


TURNER, EDGAR 

The Girl with Feet of Clay. Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net. Frontispiece 

TWEEDALE, VIOLET, Novels by 

The King’dom of Mammon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

The Hazards of Life. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Lord Eversleigh’s Sins. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Lady Sarah’s Son. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Portals of Love. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Sweets of Office. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 
An Empty Heritage. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Quenchless Flame. Crown Svo., cloth, 69. net 
Hypocrites and Sinners. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition 

A Reaper of the "Whirlwind. Crown Svo., cloth, Os. net 

Austin’s Career. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The House of the Other World. Crown Svo., clodi, 6s. net 

An Unholy Alliance. Crown Svo., cloth, Gs. net. 

Wingate’s Wife. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 


TYTLER, SARAH, Novels by 

The Machinations of Janet. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 

Logan’s Loyalty. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

Jean Keir of Craigneil. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Women must Weep. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s, net 

The Courtship of Sarah. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 

A Daughter of the Manse. Crown Svo., cloth, Gs. net 

Four Red Roses. Crown Svo., clo'.b. 6s. net 

His Reverence the Rector. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Bracebridges. Crown Svo. , cloth, 6s. net 


12, 13 & 14, 


Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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TYTLER, SARAH, Novels wi~{Co7iiinued) 

Hearts are Trumps. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Girls of Inverbarns. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
Innocent Masqueraders. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
A Briar Rose. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Miss Nanse. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. net 

VALLINGS, HAROLD 

Paulette D'Esterre. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

VAUGHAN, THOMAS HUNTER 

The Gates of the Past. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

VAUN, RUSSELL, and BEATRICE SELWYN 

The Lust of Power. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 


WAGNALLS, MABEL / 

The Palace of Danger. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net. Illustrated 

WAKEFORD, T. M., Mrs. 

A South African Heiress. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

WALKER, W. S. (“Coo-ee”), Novels by 

When the Mopoke Calls. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. With 
22 Illustrations 

From the Land of the Wombat Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
With 13 Illustrations 

Virgin Gold. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. With i6 Illustrations 
In the Blood. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. With i6 Illustrations 

Native Bom. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Zealandia's Guerdon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


WARD, W. W. 

Incapable Lovers, Limited. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 



12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, 


Haymarket, London 
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WARDEN, FLORENCE, Novels by 

The Bohemian Girls. Medium 8vo.. pui'or, is net. See p. or, 

The Mystery of Dudley Horne. Medium Svo., paper, is. net 
See p. 99 

Our Widow. Medium Svo., paper, is net. See p. loo 
Kitty’s Engagement. Medium Svo., paper, is. net. See p. too 

Once too Often. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 

The Mystery of Fourways. Crown Svo., paper, is. net 

Something in the City. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 

An Outsider's Year. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 

Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 100 

The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
No. 3, The Square. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 99 
The Face in the Flashlight. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 

An Impossible Husband. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Who was Lady Thurne ? Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
The Real Mrs. Daybrook. Crown Svo.. cloth. 6s. net 

The Man with the Amber Eyes. Crown 8vo,. cloth, 6s. net 

The White Countess. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

A Devil’s Bargain. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net. Novel of the I lay 

The Case of Sir Geoffrey. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Veiled Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Matheson Money. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

Laidlaw's Wife. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

The Bad Lord Lockington. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

Love’s Sentinel. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 

Why She Left Him. Crown Svo,, cloth, 6s, net 

Lord Quare's Visitor. Crown Svo.. cloth. 6s. net 
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WARDEN, GERTRUDE, Novels by 

The Millionaire and the Lady. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

The World, the Flesh, and the Casino. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

The Severn Affair. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

WEAVER, ANNE, Novels by 

The Compromising of Jane. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
A Masquerade and a Monastery. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Thin Ice. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 

WENTWORTH-JAMES, GERTIE DE S., Novels by 

The Devil’s Profession. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 6d. net. (Filmed) 
The Girl Who Wouldn’t Work. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 6d. net 
The Curtain. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 6d. net 
Strings. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 6d. net 

WHISHAW, FRED, Novels by 

The Diamond of Evil. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Countess Ida. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Informer. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Her Highness. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Fool with Women. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The Secret Syndicate. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A New Cinderella. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
The Revolt of Beatrix. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net , 

Nathalia. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Bespoken Bride. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

WHITE, PERCY 

The Triumph of Mrs. St George. Colonial Editions only. Crown 
8vo., cloth and paper 

WHITECHURCH, VICTOR L., Novels by 

Off the Main Road. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Left in Charge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition ‘ 

Three Summers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ^ 

' s 
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WHITTINGTON, MAIBEY 

Beyond the Hills. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s, net 

WILLIAMS, J. EVANS 

Aberafon. Crown Svo,, cloth, 6s. net 

WILLIAMSON, MRS, E. K. 

Thingrs as They Are. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 

WILLMER, JOHN HENRY 

The Trajisit of Souls. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

WILLIS, W. N. 

The Life of Lena. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 6d. net 

WILLMOTT-DIXON, W. (“ Thormanuy -) 

The Lion of Lydboro*. Crown 8vo,, cloth. 6s. net 

AVINGFIELD, GEORGE 

He that is without Sin. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

WINTER, JOHN STRANGE, Novels by 

Sly Boots. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Love and Twenty. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

The Countess of Mountenoy. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p, 99 

WOOD, WALTER 

The Enemy in our Midst. Crown Svo., doth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition 

\ 

WOUIL, GEORGE, Novels by 

Sowing Clover. Crown Svo, cloth, 63. net 
Paul Moorhouse. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. net 
The New Oawn. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 
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WRENCH, Mrs. STANLEY, Novels by 

Love’s Fool. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Burnt Wings. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

A Perfect Passion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

A Priestess of Humanity. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Pillars of Smoke. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

WVNNE, MAY, Novels by 

Ronald Lindsay. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

For Faith and Navarre. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Ediuon 

The Ambitions of Jill. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys. net 

X., LADY, Novels by 

The Diary of My Honeymoon. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Decree Nisi. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition 


YORKE, CURTIS, Novels by 


AUx of the Glen. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also ^n the Hay market Novels. See p. 95 

Also Cheap Edition. See pp. 99 
Delphine. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition, See pp. 98, 99 
A Flirtation with Truth. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 


1; 
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YORKE, CURTIS, Novels by — {Coritinucd) 

Olive Kinsella, Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also in the Haymarket Novels. See p. 95 

% 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 9S 

The Girl in Grey. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also in the Hayraarket Novels. See p. 95 
Also Cheap Edition. See pp. 9S, too* 

Irresponsible Kitty. Crown 8vo., clotli, Os. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

The Girl and the Man. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p, gS 

The World and Delia. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 9S 

Only Betty. With Coloured Front-spiece. Crown gvo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

Their Marriage, With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo.. cloth. 
6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. gS 

The Other Sara. With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown Svo., cloth, 
6s. net, (Filmed) 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

Mollie Deverill. With Coloured Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

Wayward Anne. With Coloured Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Patricia of Pall Mall. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Miss Daffodil, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p, 98 
Dangerous Dorothy. Crown Svo, , cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Queer Little Jane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. g8 
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YORKE, CURTIS, Novels by — {Continued) 

The Vision of the Years. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. g8 
The Woman Ruth. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 
Enchanted. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
Also Cheap Edition. See p. 98 

YOUNG, F. E. MILLS, Novels by 

The Triumph of Jill. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
A Dangerous Quest. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
The War of the Sexes. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

YOUNG, J. M. STUART 

Merely a Negress. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. not 


•/ 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

A. O. D. 

Cricket, Drill, and Training. With numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Cloth, is. net 


A. W. O. E. 

The Twentieth-Century Problem. Crown 8vo., paper cover, 6d. net 

ADDISON, JOSEPH 

Essays (Selected). Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 

ALEXANDER, LOUIS C. 

Echoes of Whistler. Crown 8vo., clctb, 5s. net 

AN ENGLISH OFFICER ■. 

Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904. With 
numerous Portraits of Celebrities. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. net 

More Society Recollections. With numerous Portraits of Cele- 
brities. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. net 

ANONYMOUS 

The Blast. The Magazine of the Third Battalion of the New Zealand 
RiBe Brigade whilst on Active Service in the European War, 
1914-18. Crown 4to., paper, is. net. Contains the names of 
the rank and file, also contributions of letterpress and numerous 
illustrations by commissioned and non-commissioned Officers of 
the Battalion 

The Confessions of a Princess. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, net 
Also Cheap Edition 

Letters of Junius. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 
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A N O N YIMOUS —( 

Vox Populi. A Skit on Modern Journalism. Crown 8vo., paper 
cover, 6d. net ' 

Twilight and Beyond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

A German Prince and Kis Victim. With Portraits, Demy 8vo., 
cloth, I2S. 6d. net 

I'hc Av/akening Light. Vols. I. and II. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2S. 6d. 

net. each 

Life’s Edifice. With 6 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s- net 

An admirable work which deals with all departments of human 
activity, and makes a direct call upon readers ef cultured and 
thoughtful tastes. Natural selection, heredity, eugenics, bygien^ 
and education, are only a few of the actual questions which find 
comprehensive and lucid treatment 

> 

ARMSTRONG, Mrs. L. HEATON 

Etiquette and Entertaming. Long izmo., rounded edges, cloth, 
IS. 6d. net 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW 

Essays.- Artistic cloth, gilt, is.6d.net: leather, gilt top, gold-blocked 
back and side, 3s. net. Cat'lion Classics. See p. 93 

AYSCOUGH, JOHN (The Right Rev. Mgk. Count 
' FRANCIS BICKERSTAFFE-DREW) 

First Impressions in America. With Photogravure forirait of 
Author, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12b. 6d. net 

This volume is the outcome of John Ay^ougb’s long-intend^ 
and. long-promised xusit to America, which he made in 1919. It 
gives the impressions he formed as the result of his tour through- 

ont the Union, wnen he delivered numerous lecturp upon hterarv 

and other subiects. So observant a visitor as John Ayscougb 
could never find himself upon a new Continent ^thout the taking 
of many and copious not^, and, as a result, the book is nch m 
ma^ri^ which, from his ever-present sense of what is whimsical 

and humorous, is never dull 

BACON, FRANCIS 

Counsels Civil and Moral. Artistic cloth, gilt, is^6^ net; leather. gU 
top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See 


P- 93 
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BACON, GERTRUDE 

The Record of an Aeronaut : Being the Life of John M. Baron 
With Photogravure Portrait and numerous Illustrations. J.>eniv- 
8vo., cloth, 16s. net 

BAILEY, R. W. 

See under Fleming, A. P. M., p. 73 


BARING-GOULD, S. 

A Book of the Cevennes. With Map and upwards of 6o Illustration 
many in Colour. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

♦ This book is uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s well-known books on Brittany, The Riviera. Pevoa. Coni- 
wall, Dartmoor, etc. 


barton, FRANK TOWNEND, M.R.C.V.S. 

Terriers: Their Points and Management. With upwards of 40 
Illustrations from Photographs on art paper. Crown Svo., cloth, 

5s. net 

Ponies, and All About Them. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net 

Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary- With 4 Magnificent Coloured 
Plates from life by H. Gronvold and numerous other Illustrations 
from Photographs. Crown 4to., cloth. los. 6d. net 

Hounds. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, Crown 
8vo., cloth. 5s. net 

Gun-Dogs, With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo.. cloth, 5s. not 

BLYTH, JAMES 

Edward Fitzgerald and “ Posh," “Herring Merchants." Including 
a number of letters from Edward Fitzgerald to Joseph Fletcher, or 
•♦Posh," not hitherto published. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 
49. net 

BOWLER, LOUIS P. 

Gold Coast Palaver. With Portrait of Author. Crown Svo., cloth, 
2S. net 
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BOYD, EMMA S. 

Many Coloured Mountains and Some Seas Between. A Book 
^ of Travel. With Coloured Frontispiece and several other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo,, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


BRENTFORDE, GEORGE G. 

Prince and Torn. Some Incidents in the Life of a Dog and a Cat, 
as narrated by Prince the Terrier. With 8 Illustrations by 
C. Dudley Tennant. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


BUNYAN, JOHN 

Grace Abounding. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s net, Carlton Classics, See p. 93 

\ 

I 

BURKE, EDMUND 

Selections. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d, net ; leather, gilt top, gold- 
blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


CAICO, SIGNORA LOUISE 

Sicilian ^Vays and Days. With 128 unique half-tone Illustrations 
from Photographs. An interesting and truly descriptive work 
of Sicilian peasant and provincial life, manners, and customs. 
The authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the rural 
life and customs of the people. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


CAIRNES, Captain W. E. 

Social Life in the British Army. Decjicated by Special Permission 
to Field-Marshal Lord Wolsbley, K.P., etc. With 16 full-page 
Illustrations on art paper by R. Caxon Woodville. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s, net 

CARLYLE, THOMAS 

On Heroes and Hero Worship. Decorative cover, gd. net ; artistic 
cloth, gilt, IS. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and 
side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 
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CHALLICE, RACHEL 

The Secret History of the Court of Spain, 1802-1906. Illustrations 
by Juan Comba, artist by appointment to the Court of Spam. 

Demy 8vo., cloth, 15s. net 


CLEMENT, HUGH 

In Heaven’s Porch. Long lamo., artistic paper cover, 6d, net 


CLIFTON, Mrs. TALBOT 

Pilerims to the Isles of Penance : Orchid-gathering in the East. 
With 54 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy bvo., cloth. 

I2S. 6d. net 

COCHRANE, JAMES HENRY, M.A. 

The Unconquerable Colony. Some Episodes of Ulster in the 
Seventeenth Century. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. od. net 


DALGLEISH, FLORENCE 

riaJiTF PirtfinM from Pickwick. 


DE QUINCEY, THOMAS 


Xhe Confessions of an English Opium Eater. Artistic cloth, gilt, 
^6d. net; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, is. net. 

Carlt 07 t Clasiics. See p. 93 


dodge, WALTER PHELPS 

King Charles I: A Study. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Crown 8vo., ^loth, is. 6d. net 


DOUGLAS, LORD ALFRED 

Oscar WUde and Myself. With 
and lllustratbns. Demy 8vo., 


rare Portraits, fac-simile letters, 
cloth, los. 6d. net 


rheaoer Edition. With New Preface by the Author, together 
with the Portiaits and Illustrations, and fac-simile letters, as in 
the more expensive edition. Deray 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
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DOUKHOVSKOY, BARBE (nre Princesse GALITZINE) 

The Diai7 of a Russian Lady. With Portraits. Demy 8vo., doth, 
I2S. 6d. net. A record of the world-wide travels of the daughter 
of the Russian Prince Galitzine. The period covered includes 
events as far apart as the Russo-Turkish War and the Corona- 
tion of Nicholas II 


DYSON, C: C 

The Life of Marie Amelia, Last Queen of the French, 1782-18C6- 
\yith some account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of 
Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of her Sons 
and Daughters. Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan 
and Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other 
Personages famous in the History of France, Demv 8vo. 
cloth, I2S. 6d. net 


EAGLE, R. L. 

New Light on the Enigpnas of Shakespeare's Sonnets. With 
Frontispiece and Facsimiles. Crown Svo., cloth. 2s. 6d. net 

Mr. Eagle certainly throws a good deal of new light on the 
question, and does something towards the complete unravelling 
of the very curious and remarkable tangle which the sonnets have 
always presented to the critical reader 


ELSON, GEORGE 

The Last of the Climbing Boys. With a Preface by the Dean of 
Hereford. Crown Svo., cloth. 6s. net 


ENOCK, C. REGINALD, F.R.G.S. 

Farthest West : Life and Travel in the United States. With 32 
full-page Illustrations from Photographs. Demy Svo , cloth, 
15s. net 


ETONIAN, AN OLD 

Eton Memories. With numerous Illustratioas. Demy 8vo., cloth, 
los. 6d. net 
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FELBERMAN, LOUIS 

The House of Teck: A Romance of a Thousand Years, 

Photocravure of Her Majesty. Queen Mary. Over loo other 
intereking Portraits. Reproductions of Pictures and Ilhisirations 
depicting Family Relics, included in the ^^olume by special 
permission of Her Majesty. Demy 8vo.. cloth, i.’s. 6d. net. 

The Land of the Khedive. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3S. 6d. net 


FIELDING, HENRY 

A Voyaee to Lisbon. Artistic cloth, gilt. is. Cd. ret : leather, gait 
top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton tiusucs. 

See p. 93 

FISHER, H. W. 

The Secret History of the Court of Berlin. The Trivate Lives of 
William II. (The Kaiser) and his Consort, from the Papers and 
Diaries of a Lady-in-Waiting on her Majesty the Empress Queen. 
Crown 8vo., paper cover, is. net 


FLEISCHMANN, FIECTOR 

Robespierre and the Women he Loved. English 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport. With numerous Portraits. 

cloth, I2S. 6d. net 


Version by 
Demy tjvo., 


FLEMING, A. P. M., and BAILEY, R. W. 


Eneineering as a Profession. Written for the Guiclance of those 
seeking to enter, or who are already engaged in, the Lngineeiing 
Profession. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3*»* bd. net 


FROBENIUS, COLONEL H. 

The German Empire's Hour of Destiny. Preface by Sir Valentine 
Chirol. Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. net 

FROWDE, JAMES ANTHONY 

Essays Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked 
back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Clasucs. See p. 93 

fuller, ROBERT A. (Retired Detective-Inspector) 

Recollections of a Detective. Crown 8vo., paper cover, is. net 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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“ G. G.” (H. G. Harper) 

Horses I have Known. Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


galloway, william JOHNSON 

The Operatic Problem. Fcap. ^to.. is. net 

systems under which Opera is con- 

^ scheme for the establishment 
of a system of National Opera in this country 


GEAREY, CAROLINE 

Rural Life: its Humour and Pathos. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 6s. net 

GONCOURT DE, EDMOND and JULES 

Madame Du Barry With Photogravure Portrait and numerous 
Other Portraits, Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


GOULD, NAT 

The Mag’ic of Sport, Mainly Autobiographical. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and over 40 Illustrations of Places, Horses, 
and Notable Sportsmen, Demy Svo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

GRANT, Mrs. COLQUHOUN 

Brittany to Whitehall. Life of Louise Renee de Keroualle, Duchess 
of Portsmouth. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustra 
tions. Demy Svo. , cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

Through Dante^s Land : Impressions in Tuscany. With 32 
Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth. 12s, 6d. net 


GREIN, J. T. 

Dramatic Criticism (1899) Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


GRIFFITH, GEORGE 

Sidelights on Convict Life. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 6s. net 
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HADDEN, J. CUTHBERT 

Composers in Love and Marriage. With Photogravure and numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


HAMILTON, COSMO 

BrummelL Crown 8vo., cloth. Os. net 

HARDY, B. C. 

PhUippa of Hainault and her Times. With Photogravure and 
Other Portraits. Demy 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. net 

HENSLOWE, LEONARD 

How Are You ? The Problem of Health. From experience gained 
in America, Europe, and Australia. Crown Svo., paper, 6d. net ; 

cloth, IS. net 

HUDDY, Mrs. MARY E. 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. With 4 Photogravure Plates. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d. net 

HUGHES, HENRY 

Golf for the Late Beginner. With 32 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs specially taken for the work. Fcap. 8vo., boards, 

IS. 6 d. net 

HUNT, LEIGH 

Essavs (Selected). Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Clashes, See p. 93 

IGGLESDEN, CHARLES 

Out There : A Visit to the Western Front under the auspices of 
the War Office. Fcap. Svo.. boards, is. 6d. net 

A series of impressions in France and Flanders during the Great 
War, 1914-18, where all branches of the Service could be seen 
“ carrying on*’ under the grim conditions of modern warfare 
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INGOLD, JOHN 

Glimpses from Wonderland. With numerous Illustrations. Crovra 
«vo., cloth. 6s. net 


JEFFREY, Lord FRANCIS 

Essays from the “ Edinburgh Review.” Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d, 

gold-blocked back and side, 3s, net. 
Carlton Classics. See p. 93 

JERROLD, CLARE 

Hampton Court. With an Introduction by 
altek Jerkold. Illustrated ^vith PJioto^ravure and other Re- 
productions from Paintings of the Beauties of the Period. 
Demy 8 VO., cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL 


leather, gilt top, gold- 

blocked back and side, 3s, net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


JOURNALIST, By a 

Bohemian Days in Fleet Street. Demy 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. net 


KAVANAGH, COI.MAN 

The Symbolism of “ Wuthering- Heights. " Crown Svo., paper, gd. 

A careful, th^ghtful study of a great book by an exceptionally clever 
writer. The analysis is clo.se and thorough, painstaking, com- 
plete, and well knit. Unusually able, the and the expression 

fit each other admirably 

KAVANAGH, MARY 

A New Solution of the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood/’ Crown 3vc.. 
paper, 9d. net 

KELLY, Rev. W. J. 

Happiness : its Pursuit and Attainment Crown Svo,. doth, 3s. 6d 
net 
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KENEALY, ARABELLA 

Memoirs of Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D. With Photo 
gravure Portrait of Dr. Kenealy, and several other PorLiaits, 
Demy Svo., cloth, i6s. net 


KENNEDY, BART 

A Tramp's Philosophy. Crown, Svo., cloth, 6s. net 

KENT, SYDNEY 

The People in Shakspere’s Sonnets. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6fl. 
net 

» KISH ” 

Creation’s Dawn. With a Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

Also Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., paper cover, sewn, is. net 

KREMER, IDA 

The Struggle for a Koyal Child (Anna Monica Pia, Duchess of 
Saxony). With Pholofiravure Portraits of the ex- Crown Princess 
and the little Princess Monica. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


LANGLADE, EMILE 

Rose Bertin : The Creator of Fashion at the Court of Marie 
Antoinette. English Version by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 24 other Illustrations. Demy Svo.. 

cloth, I2S. 6d. net 

LEATHER-CULLEY, Mrs. J. D, 

On the War Path. A Lady's Letters from the Front during the 
last Boer War. With 16 full-page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, Crown 8vo., cloth. 33. od, net 

LEATHLEY, The Rev. S. A. M.A. (Oxon), LL.B. (Man- 
chester), Principal of Kersal School, Manchester 

The History of Marriage and Divorce. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, net 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM 

Love Intrigues of the Kaiser’s Sons. ‘ With numerous Portraits. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo., boards, 2s. 6d. net 



12, 13 & i4» Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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LETCHER, OWEN, F.R.G.S. 

Big’-Game Hunting in North-Eastern Rhodesia. With Portrait 
of Author in Photogravure, and 52 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo., cloth. 12s. 6d. net 

The Bonds of Africa. With 50 illustrations from Photographs and 
a Map. Demy 8vo. , cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

LIDDELL, ROBERT S. 

See Nichols, Percy, p. 80 

LITTLEFAIR, MARY 

An English Girl’s Adventures in Hostile Germany. Crown Svo., 
cloth, IS. net 

LLOYD, JOHN FINDEN 

The Boy in Business : How to Choose a Career, and Insure 
Success. Preface by F. G. L. Spain. Crown Svo., cloth, 

IS. 6d. net 

LOLIEE, FREDERIC 

Gilded Beauties of the Second Empire. English Version by Bryan 
O’Donnell, M.A. With 34 Portraits. Demy Svo., cloth, 15s. net 

Le Due de Morny : The Brotlicr of an Emperor and the Maker of an 
Empire. English Version by Bryan O’Donnell, M.A. With 
numerous Portraits of the Celebrities of that Period. Demy Svo., 
cloth, I2S. 6d. net. This work is based upon family papers and 
the archives of the French Home Office 

Prince Talleyrand and his Times. English version by Bryan 
O'Donnell, M.A. With Photogravure and numerous other 
Portraits. Demy Svo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net. This work contains 
material from recently discovered documents, now made public 
for the first time 


LOWRY, JAMES M 

Martial Law within the Realm of England. Fcap. Svo., paper, 
IS. net 


MACAULAY, Lord 

Warren Hastings. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton ClassUs. See p. 93 
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MACDONNELL, JOHN DE COURCY 

Belgium: Her Kings, Kingdom and People. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 15s. net 

The Life of H.M. Albert, King of the Belgians. With lllustra- 
tions. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. net 


MACPHERSON, JOHN F. 

Children for Ever. A Story for Young People. With i6 Plates 
^ in Colour by Tony Sarg. Decorative end-papers, and an 
artistic cover. Fcap. 4to., cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


MASTERS, PERCIVAL G. 

RTTArrise and Health : Five Minutes’ Care to the Nerves. 

With 32 Illustrations, including diagrams, also large folding chart 
of the exercises. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 4s. 6d. net A system of Exer- 
cises devised to promote health and not muscle development only. 
It particularly aims at building up the nervous system 


MEATH. MURRAY. 

Adam and Eve of To-day. Crown 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. net 


MONTAGU, VIOLETTE M. 


Pue-tee de Beauharnais : The Adopted Son of Napoleon. 
^ and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. net 


With 


MURRAY, DAVID CHRISTIE rn • • 1 

Recollections. With Photogravure Portrait and a number of Original 
Letters. Demy 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. net 

/MURROW, JOHN . o r 

Referendum ; or. How to Make and Keep a Complete Reference 
Book. Limp cloth, 6d- net 

MUTER, MRS. 

Mv Recollections of the Sepoy Revolt. 1857-58. With Photo- 
“y gravure Frontispiece, 16 Portraits and Illustrations, and a Map of 
the Cantonment of Meerut. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d. net 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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NEWMAN, Cardinal ' 

The Benedictine Order. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt 
top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics, See 

P- 93 

NICHOLS, PERCY and ROBERT S. LIDDELL 

What’s What. Crown 8vo., paper cover, is. net 

O’CONNOR, V. C. SCOTT 

Travels in the Pyrenees. Including Andorra and the Coast from 
i^arcelona to Carcassone. With 4 Illustrations in colour, and 
150 other Illustrations, with Map. Demy 8vo., cloth, 
10s. 6d. net 

O’DONNELL, F. HUGH 

The Stage Irishman of the Pseudo-Celtic Drama. Paper, is. net 

O’MAHONY, CHARLES 

The Viceroys oi Ireland, With Photogravure and numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy'Svo., cloth, i6s. net 

PARNET, MAX (Laur^at de I’Academie des Sports) 

Woman : Her Health and Beauty. With 54 photographs from Ufe, 
printed on Art Paper, Diagrams; and large fading Chart 
of the Exercises. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. net. The principal 
aim of physical culture is health and, by way of it, beauty, A 
famous lady doctor has written of this system : ‘‘By adopting 
women will acquire a figure which will enhance their beauty, and 
that suppleness which gives charm and elegance to their every 
movement." The exquisite full-page photographs which tllus- 
trate the exercises and which have been taken from life by the 
Vansat Studios, Paris, show how effective y this system allies 
health to beauty ; and as artistic and faithful reproductions they 
will be greatly admired by all lovers of the female form 

PAYN, F. W. 

Lifting the Veil, with other Lawn-T ennis Sketches. Crown 8 vo. , 
paper, 6d. net 

PITT-LEWIS, G., K.C. 

The History of “ The Temple. ” With Special Reference to that of 
the Mi^e Temple ; also facsimiles of the Ancient Seals. Crown 

8vo., paper, is. 6d. net 

PRAGA, Mrs. ALFRED 

Appearances : How to keep them up on a Limited Income. Crown 
*^8vo., cloth, IS. 6d. net 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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REDMOND-HOWARD. L. G. 

Hindenburg's March into London. Crown Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. ret 
paper, is. 6d. net 

REES, LEONARD 

Stories of the Operas and the Singers {Royal Opera, Govern 
Garden, Season 1912). Containing the plots of the Operas and 
biographical sketches of the Artists. Copiously illustrated with 
Portraits. Crown 4to., paper, 6d. net 

Russian Ballet (Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Season 1912). Con- 
taining the story of the Russian Dancing and Dancers and the 
plots of the Ballets. Copiously illustrated with Portraits. 
Crown 4to., paper, 6d. net 

Stories of the Operas and the Singers (Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, Season 1913). Containing the plots of the Operas and 
biographical sketches of the Artists. Copiously illustrated with 
Portraits. Crown 4to., paper, 6d. net 

Stories of the Operas and the Singers (Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, Season 1914). Containing the plots of the Operas and 
biographical sketches of the Artists. Copiously illustrated with 
Portraits. Crown 4to., paper, 6d. net 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOSHUA 

Discourses on Art. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net; leather, gilt 
top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics 
See p. 93 

SCHOLES, THEOPHILUS E. SAMUEL 

Glimpses of the Ages; or. The “Superior” and “Inferior” 
Races, SO'Called, Discussed in the Light of Science and 
History. Two volumes. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. net each 

SERJEANT, CONSTANCIA 

When the Saints are Gone. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

SEYMOUR, WALTER 

Ups and Downs of a Wandering Life. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo., cloth, los. 6d. net 

SHEPHEARD-WALWYN,,H. W., M.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S., etc. 

Pictures from Nature’s Garden ; or. Stories from Life in Wood and 
Field. With 78 Illustrations on art paper, printed in sepia, from 
the Author's Photographs direct from nature. Crown 3vo., cloth, 
6s. net 


12, 13, & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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SHORE, W. TEIGNMOUTH 

D'Orsav: or, The Complete Dandy. With Photogravure Portrait 
and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo , cloth. los. 6d. net 

SMITH, BARTHOLOMEW 

Chamberlain and Chamberlainism. His Fiscal Proposals and 
Colonial Policy. Paper, is. net 


Crown 8vo., 


SMITH, E. J. 

A Yorkshireman Abroad. With 28 Illustrations. 

Also°‘cheapet Editions, with all the Illustrations, boards at 2S. net, 
and paper is. 6d. net 


SOISSONS, Count de 

The Seven Richest Heiresses of Fr^ce. ^yIth 

numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo„ cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT 
See p. 93 

Farlv Church and of the Centuries nearest to Our I^rd s hie, 
■ mgether with a disquisition upon the real purpose of Our Lord 

sojourn on earth 


SPENCER. EDWARD 

The King^s ^Wth "The ^ NaUo^aT With 

Majesty ivmg Edward Beresford. ^Printed on 

Additional Notes jn photogravure, limited to 

hand-made paper, with twenty plates in puu 6 

^oo copies. Royal 4to., 3 S« Tr-.H„Tr» 

Also a Special Edition, inThanl-cIloured 

limited to 50 copies, the handsome^ Portfolio for framing. 

^vith a duplicate set ^thrlXor, / 

Each copy numbered and signed by tne Auino , t. 


12, 13 & 14* Norris 


Street, Havmarket, London 
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STALEY, EDGCUMBE 

Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo., 
cloth, I2S. Cd. net 

King Rene d’Anjou and his Seven Queens W'ith Frontispiece 
and numerous Portraits. Demy Svo. , cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

STERNE, LAURENCE 

A Sentimental Journey. Artistic cloth, gold-blocked, is. 6d. net ; 
leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton 
Classics, See p, 93 

STRONG, ROWLAND 

Sensations of Paris. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. , cloth, los. 6d. net 


SWIFT, Dean 

A Voyage to Lilliput. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt 
top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. 
See p. 93 

TAYLOR, E. H. 

The Khaki Men. Fcap. Svo., paper, is. net 
For England— Mother 1 Fcap. Svo., paper, is. net 

TEMPLE, Right Hon. SIR RICHARD, Bart., G.C.S.I. 

The House of Commons. Crown Svo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net 

THACKERAY, W. M. 

The Four Georges. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt 
top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See 

P* 93 

English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. Artistic cloth, gilt, 
IS. 6d. net: leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. 
Carlton Classics. See p, 93 

THAW, EVELYN 

The Story of My Life. Crown 8vo., paper, is. net. Illustrated 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Havmarket, London 
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TIDBITS, MRS. WALTER 

The Voice of the Orient With Coloured Frontispiece and 20 tllus- 
tratioDS. Demy Svo.. cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

TRENCH, HERBERT 

Souvenir of “The Blue Bird.” Illustrations in colours, is. net 


TWAIN, MARK 

The Jumpinp* Fro^, and other Sketches. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d, 
uet; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. 
Cjiifon Classics. See p. 93 


WALEFFE, MAURICE de 

The Fair Land of Central America, Preface by Sir Arthur 

Conan Dovle. With 24 Illustrations from Photo^aphs. Demy 
8vo,, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


WALES. HUBERT 

The Purpose : Reflections and Digressions. With Portrait of 
Author. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net 


WALLER, LILLIE 

Our Pleasant Vices. With Autograph Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


WARD, ARTEMUS 

His Book. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold- 
blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton CUtsstes. See p. 93 


VVEINDEL, HENRI de 

'Th^ Real Francis Toseph (the Private Life of the Austriat 
Emperor). English Version by Philip W. Sergeant. With 
numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo., cloth, 15s. net 

NEW EDITION— Published under Title “ Behind the Sc^es at 
Sie Court of Vienna/’ With Portrait of the Emperor. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 5s. net 


12, 13 & 14. Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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WHYTEHEAD, ROBT. YATES, M.A. 

Records of an Old Vicarage. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 

WILKINSON, FRANK 

Australia at the Front. A Colonial View of the last Hocr ar. 
With Portrait, Map, and 20 Illustrations on art paper by Noj^man 
H. Hardy from Sketches on the spot, and Photos by the Author. 
Crown Svo.. cloth, 6s. net 

WILLIAMS, Mrs. M. FORREST 

How to take Care of a Consumptive. Fcap, 8vo., paper, is. net 


WYNDHAM, H. SAXE 

Stories of the Operas and the Singers (Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, Season 1910). Containing the plots of the Operas and 
biographical sketches of the Artists. Copiously illustrated with 
Portraits. Crown 4to., cloth, is. 6d net ; paper, is. net 


Royal Opera and Imperial Russian Ballet (Royal Opera. Covent 
^Garden, Coronation Season 1911)- Containing the plots of the 
Operas and Ballets and biographical sketches 01 the Artists 
Copiously illustrated with Portraits. Crown 4to., paper, 6d. net 


YOUNGHUSBAND, ETHEL 

Glimpses of East Africa and Z^zibar. With Map and 58 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 

ALEXANDER, LOUIS C. 

The Testament of Omar Khayyam. Comprising his Testament (or 
Last Words), A Song, Hymn of Prayer, The Word in the Desert, 
Hymn of Praise, also Odes of the Disciples. Royal i6mo., 
cloth, 3$. 6d. net ' 

ANDERSON, THISTLE 

Songs to Dorian, and other Verses. Royal i6mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

BEDWELL, HUGH 

Life’s Little Comedies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

BROCK, BLANCHE ADELAIDE 

Fire Fantasies. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
Bequeathed Mid-Ocean. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Flights at Twilight. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

BROWNING, ROBERT 

Love Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold- 
blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics, See p. 93 


'BRUCE, ROBERT 

Re-echoes from Coondambo. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net 

BURNS, ROBERT 

Songs. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked 
back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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BYRON, Lord 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Artistic clotL.gilt, is. 6d. net; leather 
gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton See p. 93 


CAERLION, HOEL 

Sundial Songs. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

CARR-POINT 

A Romance of Filey in the Days of Cromwell. Fcap. 8vo., cloth 

IS. 6d. net 

CHADWICK, MARY 

Flowers, Dust and Sun. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d, net 


CHILDETEMBERTON, HARRIET L. 

Her Own Enemy. A Play. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

Love Knows and Waits, and other Poems. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. net 

COLERIDGE, S. T. 

Christabel, and other Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; 
leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s net. Carlton 

Classics. See p. 93 

COLLINS, GILBERT 

Sidelights of Song. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6 c\. net 


DODGE, WALTER PHELPS 

The Purple Iris and Other Verses. Dainty paper, is. net 

Red Gold and other Verses. Dainty binding, Royal iGmo, cloth, 

IS. net 

DOUGLAS, MONA 

Mychurachan. Crown 8vo.. paper, 2s. 6d. net 


X2, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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DRUCE, ERNEST 

Sonnets to a Lady. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

FORSTER, R. H. 

Idylls of the North. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

In Old Northumbria. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Illustrated 


c,ARTH, CECIL 

The Fool’s Signet, and other Original Recitations. Crown 8vo., 
cioth, 3s. 6cl. net 


HAMILTON, G. ROSTREVOR 

The Search for Loveliness. Royal i6mo. , cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


HARDY, B. C. 

Artegal : A Drama. Poems and Ballads. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. net 


HODGKINS, J. MARRIOTT 

Cyrus (about 520 B.C.). A Fabulous Tragedy in Prologue and four 
Acts. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, net 


HODGSON, ROBERT ARTHUR 

The Love of Mary Magdalene, and other Pieces. Royal i6m6.. 
cloth, 2S. 6d. net 

Flowers of Night. Royal i6nio., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

HOLLINS, JOHN GEOFFREY 

Airs of the Harp. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


HOOD, THOMAS 

Humorous Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top. 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carllon Classics. See p. 93 
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IRVEN. 

Open Spaces. Royal i6mo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

JACKSON, G. HUNT 

The Demon of the Wind, and other Poems. Crown Svo., cloth, 
3s, 6d, net 

JONSON, BEN 

Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked 
back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


KAVANAGH, COLMAN 

Aunt Martha's Will: A Comedy in Three Scenes. Crown Svo., 
paper, gd. net 


KAVANAGH, ETHNA 

The Priest of Isis, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES 

Miscellaneous Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Caylton Classics. See p. 93 


LINGSTON, ROWE 

The Coming of Spring-, and other Poems. Royal lOmo., cloth, 
2S. 6d. net 

l^oUy's Book. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. Cd. net 

9 

LITTLE, PHILIP FRANCIS 

Thermopyla, and other Poems. Fcap. 4to.. cloth, 5s. net 

MANN, HAMISH 

A Subaltern’s Musings. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. net 

12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haywarket, London 
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MILTON, JOHN 

Minor Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. Gd. net : leather, gilt top, gold- 
blocked back and side, 3s. net. Caviton Classics. See p. 93 


MOORE, DUGALD, M.B. 

Nightshade and Poppies. Verses of a Country Doctor. Crowm 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


O’DONNELL, F. HUGH 

The Message of the Masters, Crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. net 


PATTERSON, R. STEWART 

Romanian Songs and Ballads. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Songs from the Far Away. Crown Svo., cloth, 4s. 6d. net 


POPE, ALEXANDER 

The Dunciad, and other Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; 
leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side. 3s. net. Carlton 

Classics. See p. 93 

I 

RANKIN, JOHN B. 

Voces Amoris. Royal i6mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


RHODES, HYLDA 


Dream Colours. Crown 8vo., clotb, as. 6d, net 


RIPPON-SEYMOUR, H. 


Songs from the Somme. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


ROGERS, ARUNDEL 

Mamamouchi. A Comedy in Three Acts. (Adapted from the 
French.) Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL 

The Blessed Damozel, and other Poems. Artistic cloth, ^Ii, is. 6d. 
net : leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. 
Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


RUSKIN, JOHN 

Sesame and Lilies. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


SAFRONTMIDDLETON, A. 

Bush Songs and Oversea Voices. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Much Ado about Nothing. Artistic cloth, gilt. is. 6d. net ; leather, 
gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carltofi Classics. 
See p. 93 

Sonnets and Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 66. net ; leather, gilt top, 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE 

Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 6d, net ; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked 
back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 


SHORT, FRANK 


The Boer Ride. Crown 8vo., paper cover, 6d. net 


SOUTH, ROBERT 

The Divine Aretino, and other Plays. Crown Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
Sir Walter Ralegh. A Drama. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

SPENSER, EDMUND 

Sonnets and Poems. Artistic cloth, gilt, is. 66. net ; leather, gilt top 
gold-blocked back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 
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TOVVNSHEND, Marchioness 

In the King;’s Garden, and other Poems. Printed on hand-made 
paper, with Autograph Portrait of the Marchioness in Photo- 
gravure, printed on India paper. Royal i6mo., cloth, 5s. net 

WARREN, AD^::LE 

Looms of Silence. Royal i6mo.. cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
Companionship. Royal i6ino,, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

WARREN, G. B. 

For the Sceptre of the Sea. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. Od. net 

WEST, STEPHEN 

The Place of Waiting’. Long lamo., paper, 6d. net 

t 

WINTER, Rev. WILLIAM HARRIS, B.A., B.D,, etc. 

Queen Elizabeth : An Epic Drama and Pageant Play. Crown 8vo.. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM 

Sonnets. Artistic cloth , gilt, is, 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked 
back and side, 3s. net. Carlton Classics. See p. 93 
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** Win outbid all rivals.” — Bookman. 


“ Certainly wonderful. " — Atkenceum. 


JOHN LONG'S CARLTON CLASSICS 

Prices: Artistic Cloth, gilt, 13. 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked Kack .and side, 
3s. net. Sire 6 in. by .% in. by i in. Length from i6o to 330 pages. It is the .atm of this 
Series to present in tasteful and artistic form the World’s favotmte little masterpieces m 
pro*c and verse, and the Publisher believes that thes-* Cl.*s>ics wiU be considered new and 
distinctive, and surpass any series at present before the public m the beauty of their printing 
and the daintiness of ihcir format. Each Volume contains a Biographical Introduction by 
the Editor, Mr. Hannaford Bennett. 


THE FOUR GEORGES ^ ‘ ^ ' 

CHILDE HAROLD'S 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
WARREN HASTINGS^, - 
THE LIFE OF NELSON - 
TALES (Selected) * • 

CHRISTABEL, and Other Poems - 
A SENTIMENTAL JOtJRNEY - 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, and Other 

ON HE^JoES AND HERO WORSHIP 
SONNETS AND POEMS 


SONNETS AND POEMS- 
ESSAYS (Selected) * 

HIQ ^ ■ 

THE DUNCIAD, and Other 
ENGLISH humorists OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY - - 

THE JUMPING FROG, and Other 


ESSAYS (Selected) 
LETTERS OF JUNIUS 
HUMOROUS POEMS - 
CONFESSIONS OF AN 
OPIUM EATER - 
A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 
GR^E ABOUNDING 


ENG 


wm^GI^FlL'S LOVE STORY - 
SCEN^ES FROM LORREQUER 

cSunIeLS civil AND MORAL 

minor poems 



tS/^O^Y^A^fE TO LISBON - 


LISH 


ESSAYS FROM THE 

review” * ■ 

DISCOURSES ON ART • 
LOVE POEMS . 

THE BENEDICTINE ORDER 
SESAME AND LILIES ^ ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


EDINBURGH 


W. M. Thackeray 
Lord Bvron 
Smakf.'?i*kakk 
L<^rd Macaui-ay 
R uilEKr Si'UTHKY 
Eugah Ai-i.an P-'E 
.S. T. Cot.EkiDr.T; 
Laurence Stkr.sk 

Dante G. Rossetti 
Thomas Cari-yle 
Shakespeakr 
Samuel Joh-nson 
Edmund Spensf-r 
Joseph Addison 
Artemus Ward 
Alexander Popk 

W. M. Thackeray 

Mark Twain 
Robert Burns 
Lm».h Hunt 
Ano.symols 
Thomas Hood 

Thomas db Quincev 
Dean Swikt 
John Bunvan 
KIattkew Arn’oi.d 
Percy Bysshe Sniii LEY 
George Eliot 
Charlfs Lever 
Ben Jonson 
Francis Baco.n 
h'lHN Milton 
Edmund Burkb 
William Wordsworth 
Henrv Fielding 
Ja.mes Antho.nv Frouoe 

Francis, Lord Jepfrfv 
Sir Joshua UavvoLDs 
Robf.rt Browning 
Cardinal Nkwman 
John Kus'ki.n 
Charles ICingslbv 
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JOHN LONG’S PUBLICATIONS 


“A real triumph of modern p\\h\\<.h\ng:‘^Pa/l Mail Gazettt. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS 


A series of peat works of fiction by modern authors. Not pocket editions, but laree, 
handsomts and fully i lustrated volumes for the bookshelf, printed in large type on the best 
papp. Kiocraph^al Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. Size, Sin. by si in. : 
thickness, 1} in. .Prices: Cloth Gilt 4 s. net each ; Leather, Gold-Blocked and Silk Marker 
68. net each ; or in Classic Half- Vellum, lOs. net each. 


THE THREE CLERKS - . . . 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH - 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE 
ADAM BEDE 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND ■ 
WESTWARD HOI • ♦ . - 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS - 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

k 


(480 pp.) 
(672 pp.) 

(576 PP-) 
(480 pp.) 
(432 pp.) 
(600 pp.) 
(320 pp.) 
(384 pp.) 


Anthony Trollope 
Charles Reads 
Wilkie Colllss 
George Eliot 
W. M. Thackeray 
Charles Kingsley 
Thomas Hughes 
Chari.es Dickens 


“I know of no pleasanter or more tasteful reprints."— “A marvel of cheap* 

.“A m.vrvcllous bargain."— /'rKM. "Wonderfully cheap."— 
Remarkable in price and formal .” — Daily Mail. "Admirable in print, paper, and 
binding. * — Satxirday Revitvj^ 


THE HAYMARKET NOVELS 


A Series of Coi)yright Novels by Popular Authors. The volumes are printed upon a 
superior Antique Wove Paper, handsomely bound in cloth, with specially designed cover. 
The size of the volumes is in. by 5^ in. by r in., the length from 300 to 350 pages, and 
the price 3 S. 6(1. net each. 


THE BELLE OF BOWLING GREEN 
THE NIGHT OF RECKONING 
HIS MASTER PURPOSE 
IN SPITE OF THE CZAR 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND 
A CABINET SECRET 
A BRIDE FROM THE SEA 
FATHER ANTHONY 
A PASSING FANCY 
ROSAMOND GRANT 
A DIFFICULT MATTER - 
BITTER FRUIT .... 

an ill WIND .... 

A WOMAN’S NO .... 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS 
THE CRAZE OF CHRISTINA - 
A FAIR FRAUD 


• A.melia E. Barr 

• Frank Harrett 

- Harold Bjndloss 

• Guy Boothjby 

• Guv Boothby 
Guy Boothby 

- Guv Boothby 

• Robert Buchanan 

• hiR.s. Lovett Cameron 

- Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

- Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

- Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

- Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

• Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

- Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

• .Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

• Mrs. Lovett Cameron 


List continued on ^age facing. 
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THE HAYMARKET NOVELS— (continued) 


ST. ELIZABETH OF LONDON 

LADY SYLVIA - - - - - 

THE INDISCRETION OF GLADYS 

THE WHITE LADY 

PARTNERS THREE 

THE SCARLET SEAL 

THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY 

THE WORLD MASTERS- 

THE JADE EYE ... 

THE SILENT HOUSE 

THE CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM 

A TRAITOR IN LONDON 

THE SECRET PASSAGE 

THE OPAL SERPENT 

TREWINNOTOFGUY’S- 

MRS. MUSGRAVE AND HER HUSBAND 

CURIOS 

MISS ARNOTT»S MARRIAGE 
THE MAGNETIC GIRL - 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG LADY 

HIS MASCOT 

THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH 

LITTLE WIFE HESTER 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIRANDA 

IN SUMMER SHADE 

THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS - 

FUGITIVE ANNE .... 

THE MAID OF THE RIVER 

THE MASK 

THE HARVEST OF LOVE 
A JILT’S JOURNAL 
AN INDEPENDENT MAIDEN 
THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS • 

THE WATERS OF OBLIVION 
THE MACHINATIONS OF JANET 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE ?■ 

AN IMPOSSIBLE HUSBAND • 

ONCE TOO OFTEN . . . . 

AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR - - • - 

THE FACE IN THE FLASHLIGHT 
A FLIRTATION WITH TRUTH 
DELPHINE 

OLIVE KINSELLA 

THE GIRL IN GREY . . . . 

ALIX OF THE GLEN . . . . 


LL'CAS Cl.EFVK 
Lucas CuEcvt: 

Lucas Clefvf 

May Ckow.mec.in 

May Ckommeh.n 

Dick Donova.k 

Dick Donovan 

Geokge Gkikfitii 

Fergus Hume 

Fergus Hu.me 

Fergus Hume 

Fergus Hume 

Fergus Hume 

Fergus Hume 

Mrs. Coulson Keknanan 

Richard Marsh 

Richaki) Marsh 

Richaro M arsh 

Richard M aksh 

Richard Marsh 

J,. T. Mbaue 

L. T. Meade 

L. T. Meade 

L. T. MeaiiE 

Mary E. Mann 

Mrs. Cami'Hfll Prafd 

Mrs. Cammjem. Pkaed 

Mrs. CAMrufci.L PiiAi<f> 

William Le Queux 

C. Rangek-Gull 

Rita 

Adeline Sergeant 
Aoblike Si:k<;hant 
Adfune Sergeant 
Sarah Tvt i.kr 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Curtis Yorkf. 

Curtis Yorke 
Curtis Yorke 
C uRTcs Yorke 
Curtis Yorke 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE 
NOVELS OF NAT GOULD 


The c'alcs of the Novels of Nat Gould, to the end of 
1919, exceed the colossal figure of 20,000,000 

copies 


Ecap. 8vo., 256 pages. Attractively bound. 
* * Wrapper in Three Colours, printed on art 

paper. 

LEFT IN THE LURCH A CHESTNUT CHANFION } 

THE SILVER STAR J RACING RIVALS J 

ODDS ON { 

J A full-length Novel now for the first time published in volume form. 



Is. net 


Medium Svo. in. by 5;^ in. 128 pages. Thread Sev/n, 
Cover in Three Colours, printed on att paper. 


1 ONE OF A MOB 

2 THS SELLING- PLATER 

3 A BIT OP A ROG0E 

4 THE LADY TRAINER 
6 A STRAIGHT GOER 

6 A HUNDRED TO ONE CHANCE 

7 A SPORTING SQUATTER 

8 THE PET OF THE PUBLIC 

9 CHARGER AND CHASER 

10 THE LOTTERY COLT 

11 A STROKE OF LUCK 

12 THE TOP WEIGHT 

13 TEE DAPPLE GREY 

14 WHIRLWIND’S YEAR 

15 THE LITTLE WONDER 

16 A BIRD IN SAND 

17 THE BUOKJUMPER 

18 THE JOCKEY’S REVENGE 

19 THE PICK OP THE STABLE 

20 THE STOLEN RACER 

21 A RECKLESS OWNER , 

22 THE ROARER 

23 THE LUCKY SHOE 

24 QUEEN OF THE TURF 


25 A GREAT COUP * 

2G THE KING'S FAVOURITE 

27 A CAST OFF 

28 GOOD AT THE GAME 

29 THE CHANCE OP A LIFETIME f 

30 A MEMBER OF TATT'S 

31 TEE TEAINBR’S TREASURE 

32 THE PHANTOM HORSE 

33 THE HEAD LAD 

34 THE BEST OP THE SEASON 

35 THE FLYER 

3G THE WHITE ARAB 

37 A FORTUNE AT STAKE « 

38 A GAMBLE FOR LOVE * 

39 THE WIZARD OF THE TURP 

40 NEVER IN DOUBT 

41 LEFT IN THE LURCH 

42 LOST AND WON 

43 A TURF CONSPIRACY ♦ 

44 BREAKING THE RECORD 

45 THE SMASHER 

46 A NORTHERN CRACK 

47 THE RIDER IN KHAKI 

48 WON ON THE POST 


♦ Filmed, f Dramatized. 

For a full List arid further particulars of the Novels of Nat Gould, see pp.26 — 30 
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JOHN LONG’S 2S. Od. net POPULAR NOVELS 


A New Series of Novels by World-Famous Author.^. 1 he Authors in thi^ 

specially selected. The volumes are tinted on pood pnper, in newly-sct ^ 

r hrvve attractive Dust Wrappers m Three Colour.-, 


been ^ 

They are most tastefully bound, and have attractive 
printed on Art Paper, reap. 8vo., 256 pages or 320 pages. 


BY RIGHT OF PURCHASE * 

THE CATTLE BARON’S DAUGHTER - 
DELILAH OF THE SNOWS - 
THE GOLD TRAIL 
THE GREATER POWER 
HIS MASTER PURPOSE 
THRICE ARMED - - - - 

ALTON OF SOMASCO - 
RANCHER CARTARET - 
ALISON’S ADVENTURE 
IN SPITE OF THE CZAR 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND 
A CABINET SECRET - - 

A BRIDE FROM THE SEA 
THE GLEN O* WEEPING 
THE VIPER OF MILAN - ” 

THE WHITE HAND and the BLACK 
A LEGACY of the GRANITE HILLS 

A BORDER SCOURGE - - - 

THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH - 

FATHER ANTHONY 
PERPETUA - - ’ - ■ 

TINSEL AND GOLD * 

THE RANSOM FOR LONDON 
the BARTENSTEIN CASE - 
I TOO HAVE KNOWN - “ 

THE IMPENITENT PRAYER • 

THE SNAKE GARDEN - 
MOONFLOWER - 
DEAR YESTERDAY 
THE EYE OF ISTAR 
THE VEILED MAN - 

THE BREATH 

THE MAN ABOUT TOWN 

MARRIAGE j 

A^CHESTNOT feHS>rON- - 
ODDS ON* - 

RACING mVAI^* - ; 

THE SILVER STAR* 


Hakuld Hindloss 
Marolu Hinoloss 
Harold Bindlobs 
Harold Bi.mdloss 
Harold Bi.vdloss 
Harold Hindloss 
Harold Bi.vdloss 
Harold Bindloss 
Harold Bindloss 
Harold Bindloss 
Guy Boothby 
Guy Boothby 
Guy Boothby 
Guy Boothby 
Marjorie Bowen 
Marjorie Bowen 
Bertram Mitford 
Bertram Mitford 
Bertram Mitford 
Rita 

Robert Buchanan 
Dion Clayton Calthrop 
Dion Clayton Calthrop 
|. S. Fletcher 
J. S. Fletcher 
Amy J. Baker 
Amy 1. Baker 
Amy j. B aker 
AmyI. Baker 
Amy j. Baker 
William LeQueux 
William Le Oueux 
William Be Queux 
William Le yuEUX 
Dorothea Gerard 
Dorothea Gerard 
Nat Gould 
Nat Gould 
Nat Gould 
Nat Gould 
Nat Gould 


• A lulMength Novel now for the first time published in volume form. 

List continued overleaf. 
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JOHN LONG^S Is. 6d. net POPULAR HOVELS-^(coatlnucd) 

ALIX OF THE GLEN - - - Cubtis Yorke 

DELPHINE ----- Curtis Yorke 
ONLY BETTY - _ - - Curtis Yorke 

MOLLIE DEVERILL - - - Curtis Yorke 

WAYWARD ANNE - - - Curtis Yorke 

QUEER LITTLE JANE - - - Curtis Yorke 

THE WOMAN RUTH - - Curtis Yorke 

ENCHANTED . _ - - Curtis Yorke 

DANGEROUS DOROTHY - - Curtis Yorke 

THE GIRL AND THE MAN - Curtis Yorke 

THE GIRL IN GREY - - Curtis Yorke 

IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY - ^ Curtis Yorke 

OLIVE KINSELLA - - Curtis Yorke 

*THE OTHER SARA - - - Curtis Yorke 

PATRICIA OF PALL MALL - - Curtis Yorke 

THEIR MARRIAGE - - - Curtis Yorke 

A FLIRTATION WITH TRUTH - Curtis Yorke 
MISS DAFFODIL - - - - Curtis Yorke 

THE VISION OF THE YEARS . Curtis Yorke 

THE WORLD AND DELIA - - Curtis Yorke 

LINKS IN THE CHAIN - - - Headon Hill 

♦THE LURE OF CROONING WATER Marion Hill 
McALLISTER*S GROVE - - Marion Hill 

A SEALED VERDICT - - - Lawrence L. Lynch 

THE ROMANCE OF A MAI D OF HONOUR Richard Marsh 
COMING OF AGE- - - - Richard Marsh 

THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER - Richard Marsh 
NURSE CHARLOTTE - - - L. T. Meade 

THE PENNILESS MILLIONAIRE - David Christie Murray 
WINGATE’S WIFE - - - Violet Tweedale 

THE MATHESON MONEY - - Florence Warden 

AN INNOCENT IMPOSTER - - Maxwell Gray 

OUR ALTY - - - - - M. E. Francis 

THE TOCSIN - - . _ Alice & Claude Askew 

THE GARMENT OF IMMORTALITY Alice & Claude Askew 
LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER - - Theodore G. Roberts 

BLESSINGTON’S FOLLY - - Theodore G. Roberts 

IN THE HIGH WOODS - - - Theodore G. Roberts 

FOREST FUGITIVES - • - Theodore G. Roberts 

JESS OF THE RIVER - - . Theodore G. Roberts 

THE EXILED LOVER - - - Theodore G. Roberts 

THE MAN WHO KNEW ALL- - Marie Connor Leighton 

THE MYSTERY of the S FINGERS Marie Connor Leighton 
CRIMSON LILIES - - - May Crommehn 

• Filmed. 
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JOHN LONG’S New IS. net (Paper) NOVELS 

All with entirely new up-to-date Cover Designs, by leading Artists, printed 
in Tlu'ee Colours on Art Paper. 'I'bread sewn, in. by 52 in. 


SOMETHING IN THE CITY ♦ 

THE TURNPIKE HOUSE 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS 
MRS. MUSGRAVE and HER HUSBAND 
THE SIN OF HAGAR , - . - 

DELPHINE 

TRAITOR AND TRUE 

THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS - 

THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY 

the:wooing of monica 

THE WORLD MASTERS 
HIS ITALIAN WIFE 
No. 3 THE SQUARE 
MISS ARNOTT'S MARRIAGE • 

THE THREE DAYS* TERROR 

THE JUGGLER AND THE SOUL - 
THE HARVEST OF LOVE 
BITTER FRUIT .... 
BENEATH THE VEIL 
THE BRANGWYN MYSTERY 
FUGITIVE ANNE - - - - 

IN SUMMER SHADE 
A JILT’S JOURNAL* 

THE SCARLET SEAL 
ALIX OF THE GLEN 
THE CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS* 

an ill WIND 

THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH 

WOMAN THE SPHINX - 

THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON 

CURIOS 

fair ROSALIND 
‘ A PASSING FANCY 

A BEAUTIFUL REBEL - 
THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS - 
THE MYSTERY OF DUDLEY HORNE 
THE JADE EYE . - - * 

A WOMAN’S NO . . - . 

little WIFE HESTER - * * 

GEORGE & SON . . . - 

List continued onerleaf 


Fi.orexce Warden 
Fergi’s Hume 
.Mrs. Lovurr Cameron 
Kichard Marsh 
Hli.i-.n* Mathers 

CUKTTS YoRKE 
John lil.OI NDELLE-I>URil‘.\ 
Mrs, CAMF'Br.i.L I'raed 
John Strange Win'ier 
L. T. Meaue 
George Grji fith 
Lucas Cleeve 
Flokknck Warden 
Richard Marsh 
J. s. Fletcher 
Helen Mathbrs 
C. Ranger. Gull 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
Aoelink Sergeant 
David Christie Mi krav 
Mrs. Campbell Praed 
Mary E. Mann 
Rita 

Dick Donovan 

Curtis Yorke 

Fergus Hume 

% 

Florence Warden 
^^KS. Lovett Cameron 
L. T. Meade 
Fergus Hume 
Florence warden 
Richard Marsh 
J. E. Muddock 
^ fRS. Lovett Cameron 
Ernest Glanville 
Adeline Sergeant 
Flore.nce Warden 
Fergus Hume 
Mrs. Lovett Casieron 
L. T. Meade 
Edward H. Cooper 
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JOHN LONG’S New Is. net (Paper) NOVELS— 

(continued) 


THE NIGHT OF RECKONING 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG LADY 
A LOST CAUSE . . , . 

KITTY'S ENGAGEMENT 
THE GOLDEN WANG-HO 
A DIFFICULT MATTER • 

THE MASK 

SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL 
THE SECRET PASSAGE - 
ADA VERNHAM-ACTRESS - 
AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR - 
THE BISHOP’S SECRET 
A WOMAN OF BUSINESS 
THE CRAZE OF CHRISTINA ■ 

OUR WIDOW 

THE GIRL IN GREY 

THE VEILED MAN - - - - 

IN SPITE OF THE CZAR 

FATHER ANTHONY 

A CABINET SECRET 

THE EYE OF ISTAR 

THE STORM OF LONDON • 

A FAIR FRAUD - * . - 
REMEMBRANCE .... 


Frank Barrstt 
Richard Marsh 
Guy Thorne 
Florence Warden 
Fergus Hume 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
William Le Queux 
J. E. Muddock 
Fergus Hume 
Richard Marsh 
Florence Warden 
Fergus Hume 
Major Arthur Griffiths 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
Florence Warden 
Curtis Yorke 
W iLLiAii Le Queux 
Guy Boothby 
Robert Buchanan 
Guy Boothby 
William Le Queux 
F. DiCEBERRT 

Mrs. Lovett Caaieron 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
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Aberafont, 63 

Abnegation. 44 

Above all Things, 54 

Ada Vemham, Actress, 42, 100 

Adam and Eve of To-Day, 79 

Adam Bede, 20, 94 

Admiralty’s Secret, The, 17 

Adventures of Miranda, The, 44, 95 

Affairs of Men, 33 

African Treasure, An, 14 

Aim of Her Life, The, 44 

Airs of the Harp, 88 

Alison's Adventure, 7, 97 

Alix of the Glen, 64, 95, 98, 99 

All that a Man Hath, 56 

All the Joneses, 38 

All the Winners, 32 

All They went Through, 53 

Alluring Flame, The, 46 

Also Joan, 4 

Alton of Somasco, 6, 97 

Amazement, 7 

Ambassador's Glove, The, 41 

Ambitions of Jill, The, 64 

Angel of Chance, The, 13 

Angels in Wales, 37 

Anna Strelitz, 39 

Another Woman’s Shoes, 43 

Appearances: How to Keep them Up, 

80 

Apron Strings, 43 

Arcadians, TTie, 21 

Around a Distant Star, 18 

Arrow of the North, The, 22 

Artegal, 88 

As Caesar’s Wife, 31 

Ashes of Passion, 38 

At Starling Price, 30 

At the Court of II Moro, 38 

Aunt Martha's Will, 89 

Austin’s Career, 59 

Australia at the Front, 85 

Avenging of Ruthanna, The 38 

Awakening Light, The, 68 

Aynsley’s Case, 21 

Bad Lord Locklngtoo, llie, 6z 

Barbara West, 55 

Barbarians. The, 8 

Bamaby's Bridal, 37 

Bartenstein Case, The, az, 97 

Basking Pear, The, 8 

B&ton Sinister, The, as 

Beautiful Rebel, A, 25, 99 

Before the Curtain, *3 

Beggar on Horseback, A, 37 

Behind the Scenes at the Court of Vienna, 

84 


Belgium, Her King?, Kingdom, and 
People, 79 
Belinda Trcherne, 44 
Belle of Bowling Green, The, 5, 94 
Beloved Premier, The, 43 
Henbonuna, 10 
Beneath the Veil, 54, 99 
Benedictine Order, The, 80. 93 
Bequeathed Mid-Ocean, 86 
Bertha in the B<ickground, 38 
Bespoken Bride, A, 62 
Best of the Season, The, 29, 96 
Bettina, 16 
Beyond the Hills, 63 
Biddv the Spitfire, 39 
Big-Game Hunting iu N.-E. Rhodesia, 78 
Billy’s Wife, 14 
Bird in Hand, A, 27, 96 
Bishop's Secret, The, 36, 100 
Bit of a Rogue, A, 26. 96 
Bitter Fruit, ir, 94, 99 
Black Patch, The, 36 
Blast, The, 67 

Blessed Damozel, The, 91, 93 
Blessinglon’s Folly, 52, 98 
Blind Policy, 21 

Blows of Circumstance, The, 38 
“ Blue Bird” Souvenir, The, 84 
Blue Bonnets Up, 49 
Boer Ride, The. 91 
Boffin’s Find, 58 

Bjhemlan Days in Fleet Street, 76 

BohemUn Girls, The, 61, 99 

Bomb, The, 33 

Bond of Sympathy, A, 32 

bonds of Africa, The, 78 

Book of Angelas Drayton, The, 52 

Book of the Cevennes, A, 69 

Border Scourge, A, 45, 97 

Boy in Business, The, 78 

Boy's Father, 5 

Bracebridges, The, 59 

Brangwyn Mystery, The, 46, 99 

Bread of Tears, The, 10 

Breaking the Record, 29,96 

Breath of Suspicion, The, 40, 97 

Briar Rose, A, 60 

Bride from the Sea, A, 8, 94, 97 

Bride of Shiva, The, 10 

Brittany to Whitehall, 74 

BrummeU, 7^ 

Brush with Bate, A, 17 
Buccaneers’ Island, 15 
Buckjumper, The, 27, 96 
Burden of Her Youth, The, 44, 95, 9 
Burnt Wings, 64 

Bush Songs, and Oversea Voices, 91 
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Busybody, The, 55 
Butterfly, A, 25 
By Jumna’s Banks, 42 
By Right of Purchase, 7, 97 
By Thames and Tiber, 31 
Cabinet Secret, A, 8, 94, 97, 100 
Cackling Geese, 25 
Callista in Revolt, 51 
Canadian Girl, A, 32 
Car of Phoebus, The, 39 
Career of P'roda, The, 6 
Case of Sir Geoffrey, The, 61 
Cast Off, A, 28, 96 
Castle Oriol, 33 
Catching a Coronet 9 
Cattle Baron's Daughter, The, 6, 97 
Cavern of Laments, The, 41 
Celine: A True Story of the French 
Revolution. 21 

Chamberlain and Chamberlainism, 82 
Chance of a Lifetime, The, 28, 96 
Change of Sex, A 39 
Charger and Chaser, 27, 96 
Charming Miss Kyrle, 53 
Chaser’s Luck, The, 31 
Chestnut Champion, A, 30, 96, 97 
Chicane, 53 

Chickens Come Home to Roost, 34 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 87, 93 
Children for Ever, 79 
Children of Earth, 48 
Choice of Emelia, The. 54 
Christabel. and other Poems. 87, 93 
Church and Thisbe Grey, The, 9 
Cicely Vaughan, 17 
Climax, The, /• 

Cloister and the Hearth, The, 51, 94 
Clouds, 37 
Combat, The, 12 
Comedy of the Unexpected, A, 4 
Coming of Age, 43, 98 
Coming of Spring, The, 89 
Companionship, 92 
Complex Love Affair, A, 7 
ComposeJ's in Love and Marriage, 75 
Compromising of Jane, The, 62 
Confessions of Cleodora. The, 17 
Confessions of a Court Milliner, 44 
Confessions of a Princess, The, 67 
Confessions of a Young Lady, The, 42, 
95, 100 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
The, 71, 93 

Conflict and Conquest, 23 
Conscience of Dr. Holt, The, 13 
Contract, The, 47 
Coquette, 17 

Corner in Ballybeg, A, 46 
Counsels, Civil and Moral, 63 , 93 
Count Reminy, 45 
Countess Ida, 62 

Countess of Mountenoy, The, 63, 99 
Court of Destiny, The, 13 
Courts of Love, The, 9 
Courtship of Sarah, The, 59 


Courtship of Sybil, The, 44 
Craze of Christina, The, ii, 94 > 100 
Creation’s Dawn, 77 
Creatures of Clay, 54 
Creggan Peerage, ‘The, 51 
Crescent Moon, The, 19 
Cricket, Drill, and Training, 67 
Crime In the Wood, The, 56 
Crime of the Century, The, 19, 95 
Criminal Croesus, A, 31 
Cnmson Cr>'ptogram, The, 36, 95, 99 
Crimson Lilies, 16, 98 
Cross-Roads, 18 
Cross-Tides, 41 
Crowning of Gloria, The, 51 
Cupid’s Time-Sheet, 43 
Curios : Some Strange Adventures of Two 
Bachelors, 42, 95, 99 
Curse of Eden, The, 3 
Curse of the Feverals, The, 44 
Curtain, The, 62 
Cyrus, 88 

Daily Pickings from Pickwick, 71 
Dante of the Fine Green KIrtle, 
The, 41 
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